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& tronage my beſt Endeavours, 

?} diſcovering at large their im- 
@ perfeQions,in whatT canclaim 
mine in this work. For which 
however F may have incurred the blame 
of fome, as unable to do the AuthorT have 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


uadertaken, his full right, but rather by 
my rude ſtyle wronging his original luſtre; 
yet perhaps, with others more moderate, 
I may finde favqur and good acceptance, 


as well for my choyce of the Authour, | 


whoſe worth will ſomewhat bear me out, 
as becauſe I have contributed hereunto 
what I ought, which can be no more than 
what I could. Mine Author was a Floren- 
tine, whole National attribute among the 
Italians is ſubtilty, and whoſe particylar 
eminence in cunning hath ſtyled the moſt 
cunning, as his Sectaries, Machiavilians. 
Nor hath this work-man taken in hand-a 
work unproper for hisskill, being the diſ- 
covery of the firſt foundations, and ana- 


1Tyzing of the very grounds upon which 


the Roman Common-wealth was built, and 
afterwards roſe to ſuch glory and power, 
that neither before nor after all the Ages 


of the world ever afforded the like ex- 
ample. 


This book IT conceived, I might notun- 


fitly preſent your Grace with, as unto 


whole ſervice I owe my ſelf and what I, 
can, and whom as well for nearnels of 


blood, as affection and favour, his Sacred 
Majeſty may moſt probably employ in 
this our Ship of State near the Helm, to 
the 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory, 
the end it may in ſome part ſerve for your 
experience, as a good Sea-card, whereby 
you may become able and expert, as well 
1a the entrances and paſlages into all 
Creeks and Harbours of quiet, as in the 
diſcovery and avoydance of all rocks and 
ſhelves 3 for as at Sea, it is alwayes ſeen, 
that in a ſtormy and tempeſtuous time, 
the Maſter dares not truſt the Rudder in 
the hand of others than ſuch as are the beſt 
approved and experienced Mariners; ſo, 
in all States we finde, that however in 
time of peace and quiet, allyance, blood, 
and favour have a main ftroke in matter 
of preferments and employments too, yet 
when the times grow perplexed with pe- 
rils and difficulties, true worth and ex- 
perience are ſought after, and are then 
of value. No Climate 1s ſo benigne, as to 


afford a perpetual Calme, and therefore 


your Grace may do well to enable your 
ſelf for the ſervice of your Prince and 
Countrey, that being called for into the 
Steerage in turbulent times, not favour 
only may give you a place there, but uſe 
finde you neceſſary, wherganto if I could 
contribute a poor mite, had done enough. 

Notwithſtanding, however my Author, 
in what he hath done well, hath farex- 
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| The Epiftle Dedicatory. 
| celled others, yet is he not without his 
h blemiſhes and errors tooz which, as well 
as I was able to diſcover them, I have 
mark'd. and thereunto added ſome obſer- 
|  - vations, taxing (asI think) all his noto- 
rions Errors in this Book. Wherein I may 
.| have committed faults too , which you 
| may be pleaſed to paſs over, as no ſtrange 
" thing, but accept rather the duty of 
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PF Hen I corfider the efteem which is made 

\ / of antiquity.aud that many times (let- 
"ting paſs further examples) a Nat | 

iece of an' ancient ſtatue bath been | bought at 

a great rate, only to have' it at hand , 6 adorn the 

bouſe withall , and that thereby they may be able 

to cauſe others, who take delight inthe art, to draw 

copies thereof, and theſe likewiſe endeauonr, as live- 

ly as they caxt, to repreſent 'it again i all their 
ors ; and. on 1the other of C eing the hi r= 
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attions that Hiſtories relate us, to have been at- 
chieved by Kingdoms, ayeient Commonwealths,. 
Kings, Captains Citizeus and Law-givers, and ſuc 
others who have undergorte-much for their Conntries 
good, that theſe, I ſay, have been rather admired 
than followed , or rather by every one have been 1 
much avoided, that. now) the very footfteps of that ill «4 
ancient vertue is utterly defaced , I cannot but both 1; 
marvel. and grieve ;, and the rather, becauſe I per- iff gy} 
ceive, that in matters of proceſs ariſing in a Common- ih 
wealth among Citizens , or i criminal cauſes, re- 
courſe is alwaies made to thoſe judgments and thoſe 
remedies which formerly have been ordained and 
pratiiſed by the Ancients , for the Civil Laws are 
nothing elſe, but the opinions given by Ancient 
Lawyers , which ſince having been reduced to a me- 
thod, do dirett our Dotionrs of the Law now a daies, 
in giving of their judgments : yet for all this in 
the ordering of Commonwealths, in the maintenance 
of States , inthe Government of Kingdoms , in or- 
daining of Military Diſcipline, in waging of Warn 
giving Fudgment upon the Subjetis , itt amplifying 
of the Empire , there are neither Princes , nor Re- 
pabliques, Commanders, nor Citizens who ever ſeek 
after any of theſs ancient patterns , which T per- 
ſroade my ſelf proceeds not ſo much from that weak 
neſt ,. into which" the breeding and. cuſtoms. now « 
daies bave brought the world ,. or from, that evi 
which idleneſi accompanied with ambition hath dow 
to many. Chriſtian Countries and Cities, as from theit 
want of the true knowledge of Hiftories,. inthat b 
reading. them , they. conceive not that meaning nit 
reliſh that tat they bave in them : Whence it ariſe! 
that many who read, tak delight to bear the yariet 
6 


_ The Preface: 3 
of tetidents, which are frequent in them , without 
further regard of imitating them , deeming that 
tot bnly hard, but unpoſſible ; a if the Heavens, the 

ax, the Elements, and men were altered from what 

hey were of old in their motion, order and power: 
Wherefore being deſrow-t6 withdraw men from thi 
errour, I themght fit to write xpox theſe Books of T\ 
Livius, #hich have eſcaped the malice of the times, 
what I thowght conformable t6- modern and 4nci- 
ent affairs, of purpoſe for the better underſtanding 
of them, that they who ſpall well peruſe theſe diſs 
courſes of mine, may there reap that profit for which 
end the knowledg of Hifiory ought to be ſonght af- 
ter, And bowever this be & task, of great ts ents 


ty, yet by the help 4 ofe who have incortraged me 
»0 inidtergo this burden , I believe F ſhdll carry-it ſo 
far onwords , »har there ſpall be left for bint that 


bomes after me , but very little pay to bring it to 4 
good end, 
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What were in general -the beginnings of every City, 
and eſpecialy that of Rome. - 2 Be «| 


Hoſvever ſhall read what. beginning the: 

City of Rome had,who. were the Law- 

- - makers;. and*how it'was founded, will 
nothing marvel ' that ' {6 great vertue. was cont 
nued fo many years in the City, - and: that from 
thence afterwards there grew ſo. mighty. an. Em- 
pire,to which that Commonwealth attained. .And. 
therefore to diſcourſe firſt .of her birth , I ſay, 
that all Cities were built either by the- Natives of 
the'-place they: were built in., or by ſtrangers, 
The firſt comes to .paſs when+the Inhabitants be- 
ing .diſperſed. . m- :many and fmall numbers, find, 
they cannot live ſafe , each one not, having; 
ſtrength apart , as well by reaſon of their fituay 
tion, as their {mall number,to reſiſt the violence 
of thoſe that would force them; or if they 
would joyn togegher for their detence, the enemy 
coming upon them, they cannot do it in time; 
and when they ſhould be in one body , they muſt 
of neceſhity abandon divers of their retreats, and 
{o become a ſudden prey to their enemies. Where- 
fore to eſcape theſe dangers, either of themſelves, 
or upon the motion of ſome one of authority 
among .them , they; c6nfine themſelves to dwell 
together, in a place choſen as well for their better 
commodity of living, as more facility of. defence. 
Of this fort among many others were Athens and 
Venice, The firſt under the command of Theſe- 
u, 
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Lib. Machiavel's Diſcourſes. ; 
w', was upottthe like occaſions built by the ſ{cat- 
tered Tnhabitants : the othet!mivuch people being 
retired * into' certain little Tfhands at the point of 
the Adriatique' Sea (to avoid Thoſe wars which 
then were” beginning in Ttaly; by reaſon of thofe 
huge and © continual inundations of Barbarians 
upon the declining of the /Ronian Empire ') be- 
gan' among themſelves without the authority of 
any particular Prince ; to/tive under thoſe Laws 
they thought moſt proper for their preſervation t 
which proved Juckily to theny,'for the long quict 
their fituatiqn gave them, that Sea having no-out= 
lt , and: th&ſt-ptople which thewaMicted:Ttahy 
tiot having "Ships to antioy them , ſo that every 
little' begining was fufficient - torgive them that 
preatheſs they now have.” The fecond-*fort;js; 
when' a CF is/ built by ſirangers ; which aveicis 
ther abſdhat&of themſelves?''ox-depend tmpon'o! 
thers,' 'and-futh are colonies whichrare ſehitzout 
either by a Commonwealth or Princes tordigbars 


den their + of Tyhabitafits!1,> or For'ithe des 


fence of '{0me” Country whichof- late theythave 
gotten, and world ſafely keep without mach ex- 
penee;' of which. ſort thes Romans buike many 
throughout -all- their- Dominions ; * athers were 
built by fome Prince; 'notts make his/ feat here; 
but for HisgTory 3 and fo was Mexardrie by 4+ 
lexandey ;” and - becauſe>tHefa Cities have mot 


their beginning free , they (eldom- attain;torthat 


greatneſs, 'as ito! be eſteerned the head Cities of 
Kingdoms? *The- like- beginning» had! + forence 
(whether! iÞ was-bulit by iSyika!r Soldiers; miby 
charce - by the 'Tnhabirants of "thc Mountamnis:of 
Fieſola 'Who'taking heartupon' that long ptect 
; B 3 me 
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the world enjoy'd undex Offavian,came down and 
dwelt in the plainypon the Ara) forat was built 
under the Roman Government, neither could it 
in the beginning make greater jncreaſe, than what 
the Princes fayour allowed:it. The foungers of 
Cities are then ſaid to be abſolute and free, when 
any people either led by a Prince, or of them» 
{e]ves, are forced þy.contagion, famine, .or war, 
to abandon their native Soyl; and; ſeek a new 
dwelling , and thele are content -to.jnhabite the 
Citites in'the Country they have conquered , as 
Mofes.did, or build new, as did A'zeaq, An this 
cale appears the ability of the tounder , and the 
fortune of the City founded , the which .ismoxre 
Pr leſs admirable, as he who ,gave-.thereto the 
beginning was of. greater or leſs abilities ; which 
15 ſeen in two kinds 3, the firſt-in .choyce of the 
fituation 3 the ſecond-in making the Laws, And 
becauſe. men at ſomethings upon necelhity , 0- 
thers by their own elc&tion , andthe greater ver 
tue 15 :there :{cen where eleGion bath the leaf 
ower 3 tis to: be conſidered , whether it were 
etter to chuſe [barren places to build Cities in, 
to the end men being forced to ;lahour, for thei 
{\uſtenance, might live the better -in ,agreement, 
thepoverty of their Country giving Jets occaſion 
of diſcord ,- as'it was in Raga, andin many-0* 
ther Cities -built mm like places, ' which .choyce 
without doubt would be wiſclier made and 
more profitale , 'if -men were content to live of 
their own, and -not-{cek to-rule:over others 3 but 
ſeeing it-is not pollible'for men to Jive; in {ecurity 
without force, it 1s neceſſary to avoid a barrep 
foy!, and to plantthemſclyes infruifful Pack 
w— We. Woere 
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where.they may be enahled by the plenty of theis 
ſeat to cnlarge and defend their Territorics a- 
gainſt thoſe that would aſſault them , and ,over- 


"maſter all that would oppoſe their greatneſs. 


And to the end the riches of the;Country :0cca- 


fion not too much .the. caſe of the pcople, - it 


would he fit.to,provide that the Laws oblige 
them to take thoſe pains the ſituation doth not 
and to _jmitate thoſe who have lived in pleaſant 
and fruitful Countries , .and apt to breed men 


given to Luxury , loth to uſe that induſixy,ver- 


tue requixes,, .and yet were fo wile as to ;pre- 
vent thoſe;harms, .the plcnty of the ſoy], and ſo 
conſequently the peoples idlenels might caufe.: 
having impoſed ſuch a neccllity of  laboyr,upon 
thoſe. they brought up .to' he -Souldiers , as by 
means of their ſtrict diſcipline, thcy tar furpal- 
ſed others, who becauſe of their rough and bar- 
ren Countries ' were born herce ; ſuch: was the 
Kingdom of the Ag yptians;that notwithſtanding 
the Countries delicacies the Laws ftrictocſs prc- 
vail'd. ſo far, as there were bred by them many 
great Perſonages ; and if time had not worn.out 
their names, .it would appcar they had dcſcrvcd 


as much praiſe, as did Great Alexander, and ma- 
' ny others whoſe memories ſtories contipuc- freſh 


amongſt us : and whoſoever had conſidered the 
Soldan's Kingdom , and the Mamalnck's oxdcr, 
with their military diſcipline, before thcy were 
ruined by Selymus the great Turk , would have 
een in that how the Souldicrs were trajned- 1p 
in contipual exerciſes , and therein have known 
how much they feared that eaſe to which the 
gocdnels of their Country invited them , pulcis 
B 4 | It 
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it had been oppoſed. "with ſevere Laws, 1 avow 
therefore ' the © cRoice better in a fertile place, 
wheh that good Government" takes oxder for a 

moderate uſt of the abundance, When Hlebian 
der the Great bad a purpoſe to build a City for his 
glory, Dinocrates the Arthite& came to, him and 
ſhewed him , how it ,might be built upon Mount 
Athos ,” which place,” beſides that it would be 
ſirong , he cold ſo order , that the City ſhould 
be made in form of a man; which would be a 
wonder worthy his greatneſs 3 and being asked 
again by Alexander whereupon the Inhabitants 
ſhould live, anſwered, he had not well adviſed of 
that point yet: whereat having laught , he left 
the Mountain alone , and built Alexandria lo, 
that people might reſort thither, as well for the 
fatneſs of the ſoyl, as the commodity of the Seca, 
and the River Nilzs, Whoever then ſhall exa- 
mine the beginning of Rome, if X nes be taken 
for the firſt founder, it, muſt be numbred among 
the Cities that were built by ſtrangers; Tt. Rg- 
mulus , among thoſe that were built by the N+- 


tives; and in what manner ſoever it were, it will 
appear it had a beginning free of 'it (elf without | 


dependence of any 3 and moreover that the Laws 
made by Romulus, Numa, and others, kept it un- 
der in an exact obedience ( as hercafter ſhall be 
ſaid; ) fo that neither the fruitfulneſs of the 
Country , the commodity of the Seca, the often 
- Victories, nor the vaſineſs of the Empire, could 
in many Ages corrupt it 3 but main tained i it {o 
eminent for yertue , that never, any«+ Common» 
wealth came near it. And bccaufe thofe ex- 


ploits ihe ad , and are recited by T, Livius, were 
acted 
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aQted upon publick or private Counſel , and 
either, within or without the City, Lwill begin my 
diſcourſe upon .thoſe things paſſed within and 
done-upon publick. advice, hich I ſhall think 
worthy of remark, adding likewiſe all the depen- 
dences thereupon 3, with which the firſt Book or 
firſt Part ſhall end,:. _... ry | : 


—_—— 


CHAP. IL. 


How many kinds of Commonwealths there are, 
and what was that of Rome, , 


T.. Will forhear to diſcourſe of thoſe Cities which 
4 haye had:their beginnings in fubjeRion-pnder 
others, and ſpeak of. Fack only,as were. free m their 
births from forxcign ſervitude , having had in- 
ſtantly the rains of their'own; Government i in their 
own hands, either as a Cammianwealth, or.as a 
Principality 1 which have had, as divers beginnings, 
fo lkewilg ſyndry Laws and Ordinances : tor 
ſome either in their heginnipg , or not long, after 
received their, Laws fr rom one alone, and that at 
once, as the Spartans did theixs from Lycurgas : o- 
thers had theirs caſually and at. ſeveral times,and 
- upon occaſion, as Rome : ſo that it is a great hap- 
. pinels for a-Commonwealth to light upon a man 
of ſuch wiſdomſo to order the State, as without 
: need of alteration it may continue.in ſecurity un- 
der thent; as we ſee that Sparta kept the ſame 
without change or any dangerous tumult above 
cight hundred years, And on the contrary.that Cj- 
ty may in ſome degree be termed unhappy, which 
having 
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having.not met with a judicious founder, is for- 
ced to give it ſelf anew frame : and of thele the 
more unlucky is that which is the more amiſs. : 
and ſuch is that which together with all its own 
new ordinances, hath much miſtaken the right 
way to perfe@ion : for it is almoſt impoſſible for 
thoſe of this degree to be ſetled again by any ac- 
cident. Thoſe others although their order be not 
exact, yet the beginning they have taken being 
good, ard like enough to prove better , have a 
good poſhbility, es may rlfour, to become per- 
tect : but ſure it is, *twill never be without dan- 
ger : for the multitude (cldom agrees.to a new 
Law, if it touch any change of Government in 
the.City, unleſs the neceſſity of doing it, be ſhewed 
them by ſome extremity , which never coming 
-without danger, it is like enongh the Common- 
wealth may 'be ſooner ruined, than brought 1n- 
'to good order. Of which that of Florexce gives 
Aufhcient proof , which upon that accident of 
Arezo jn the {ccond year was anew ordered,and 
'by that of Pirato in the twelfth imbroylV'd again. 
'Tntending then to treat what were the Ordi- 
*nances. of the City of Rome , apd the accidents 
'that brought it to perfe&ion ,'T ſay , that ſome 
- who have writ of Commonwealths , will have it 
that there was one of theſe three kinds of States 
' termed -by them a Principality ,” another .an -A- 
Tiftocracy , and a third a Popular Government ; 
'and that they who lay the firſt grounds of rule 
and orderin a City, ought moſt to have ,regard 
"to ſome one of theſe, as it ſeems fitteſt to their 
purpoſe, Some others (and that following the 
opinion of many more wiſe) think that ered 
| - uXx 
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I ſix ſoxts.of Governments 3 of which three.are bad 
© WF in-extremity, and:three good in themſelves, but fo 
* I <afie to be corrupted, that even they become Per» 
ni nicious. Thoſe which are good, are the three a- 

bt W foreſaid 3. the .bad are the other three which 

*r WF depend , on.theſe., and every one of them in ſuch 
[5s reſemble that which it approaches, that they 
change ſuddevly from one into the other ; [for the 
Principality.cafily becomes Tyranny 3 that of the 
Nokhility falls.intothe hands of ſome few 3 and the 
Popular will as eaGly became tumultuous : ſo that 

it he that laics the foundation of a Commonwealth 
ardains.in aCity one of theſe three forts, it is but 
far.a.ſmall:continnance ; for it is beyond the POW- 
er of any remedy to hinder that it flip not into its 

contrary , far the xeſemblances which.inthis cafe 
there.is between the vertue and the vice. Theſe dit- 
ferences ,of Governments grew by chance among 
men 3 for in-he begipy g,of the World,when the 

Johabjtants: were thin, t Ge were ſcattered abroad 

for. time like wild. = z herd mankind 

ple Rag tbey gathered together , and that rg 
gat be able herrr 4 
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JF evil, they betook them to make Laws and to 


Re Finliement againſt the offenders. Hence 


came . 


\ 
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came the knowledg of Juſtice, which was the oc+ 
caſon that when they were to chuſe a Prince, they 
ſought not aftcr him that was the Juſticſt , but the 
wilcit and juſteſt, But afterwards when they had 
their Prince by ſucceſhon , and 'not by election, 
Tuddenly the Heirs began to degenerate from their 
Anceſtors and forſaking vertuous actions the 
thought that Princes had nothing to do but to 
excecd others in luxury and wantonneſs, and in 
what belonged to their pleaſure :' fo that the 
Prince beginning to be hated , and becauſe he 
was hated to fear, and paſſing on beyond this fear 
to hurt , hereon grew Tyranny." Thence after- 
wards Sew thole violences', confpiracies and 
ereaſons againſt, Princes, which were not under- 
taken by thoſe that were fearful or weak; but if 
any ſurpaſſes others in courage”, valour, wealth, 
and birth , thoſe” were*the' tors, not being able 
to indure the ſhameful life of that Prince. The 
multitude then following' the, authority of thoſe 
great ones, took arms againſt the Prince; and he 
beipg down, they yielded obedience to theſe as'to 
their delivercts ; and they hating the name of one 
head alone, framed a Governinient 'of themſelves, 
and in the be mning (in rcgard pf the tyranny 
paſt ) carried theinſelves fairly according tothe 
L#ws they had rmade, preferring the publick good 
before their own advantage, and in fimm , ruled 
and maintained 'the State with exceeding, dilis 
gence. This Government afrerwards falling into 
the hands of their children, who never knew the 
change of fortune, nor had the experience of ad- 
verſity, not being content to live ina civil equali- 
- .ty,but abandoning themſelves to covetouſneſs;am- 
| bition, 
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 Þ bition, and raviſhing of women, ſo carried it, that - 
&y | they ingroſs'd in the hands of -ſome few the Go 
he | veroment that belong'd to'the whole Nobili- / 
1d | ty, without any regard of the State, infomuch 
that it beteJl to them quickly as to the Tyrant... 
ir © For the multitude loathing their Government, . 
'y ſerv'd it ſelf of any one that had; any deſign a-. 
0 Þ gainſt theſe Governours, and ſo ſome there were 
n quickly found that made head againſt them, who 
e BF with the aid of the people put them down. And 
\e | the remembrance of the Prince being yet freſh, 
r and of the wrongs they ſuffered under him, ha- 
-- © ving taken away this government of few, and bes. 
4 BF ing unwilling to reſtore that of a Prince, they: 
: choſe the Popular, which they ſo. ordain'd, that: 
f MW neither a few that were mighty, nor one Prince. 
alone ſhould have any power there, And becauſe 
all States in the beginning are-venerable, this Po-. 
pular State ſubſifted a while but not-long, elpe- 
cially when that generation was out that oxdain'd 
it : for ſuddenly they grew licentious, not feazing 
private men, nor publick Miniſters, : ſo that every 
one living as he liſted, they daily did one another 
divers outrages, and at length were forc'd by ne-: 
ccllity, or by the perſwaſion of ſome goud man, 
tor to avoid ſuch-inſolency, to change a new into 
- a Principality, and fo from thence by degrees, 
they grew exorbitant in their behaviour, and upon 
the occaſions aforeſaid, And this is the circle, in 
which all States turning about have been and are 
governed : but ſeldom do they return into the 
ſelf ſame Governments: for hardly any Com- 
mon-wealth can be of ſo. long durance as to un- 
dergo ſo many changes, and yet ſtand afoot : as 
3 ratner 
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r#her it comes to paſs, the State while it is in 
tamult, (counſeand: force then alwayes failing, ) 
becomes ſubje&X to ſome neighbouring Govern« 
ment which is better order'd: thaw it felf c: but 
wexe it not for this, a-State were abwayes- capable 
of revolution into theſe ſorts .of Government : 
I fay then, that all theſe kindes ave pernicieus; 
for the ſhort continuance of the three which ave 


good ; and the malignity of the other three which- 


ate bad. Whereupon'the ſage Law-givers having; 
perceived this defe&, avoiding each one by it (clt, 
choſe one that might partake of al}, eſteemin 

that more ſound! and firm : for the' one guar 

the other, being that in one and the fame City, 
there was the Principality, Nobility, and Coms 
monalty as parts of the Governments. Among 


thofe, who by ſuch like Ordinances have deſerv'd 


moſt commendations, is Lyczrgw,, who made his 
Laws after ſuch a manner +in-Sparts, that giving 
the King,the Nobility, and the People then ſhares, 
he compos'd a - Government that laſted above 
eight hundred years, to his great credit, and that 
Cities quiet. The contrary befell Solon, who made 
the Laws in Athens, which becauſe it was a po- 
pular State prov'd but ſhort-liv'd, and he betore 
he dyed, faw the Tyranny of Piſiftratus begun 3 
and though after forty years his Heirs were dri- 


- ven from thence. and Athens recover'd its liber- 


ty (becauſe it took again a popular Government 
according, to Solox's Inſtitutions) it maintain it 
not above a,hundred years, notwithſtanding that 
ro-hold: it, there were many Laws made,by which 
the mſolencies of the Great men were reftrain'd, 
and the licentiouſneſs ob all in general which 
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were never provided for by Solon; yet becauſe 
he compounded not this with the Authority of 
the Principality, as alſo of the Nobility, Athens 
continu'd but a ſhort time in reſpec of ' Sparrz; 
But Tet us come to Rome, which though it hatt 
not a Lycxrgus to put it ſo in order that it might 
long ſubſiſt free, yet ſuch were the accidents that 
chanc'd in it, by reaſon of the diſunion of the 
Commonalty and the Senate, that what their 
Fosrider had not provided tor, chance did : thx'1 
Rome lit not upon the beſt fortune, it lit up 
the next to the beſt; for though the firſt Ordi- 
nances were defedtive, yet they aim'd not amiſs 
at the true perte@ion 3 becauſe Romulus and alt 
the Kings made many and good Laws, and thoſe 
agreeivg to the maintenance of liberty. But be- 
cauſe their delign. was to lay the foundations of 
a Kingdom, and not of a Common-wealth, when 
the City became free, there wanted many things 
which were ft to be inſtituted in favour of 1- 
berty, but were never ordain'd by thoſe Kings; 
And albeit their Kings loſt rule upon the occa- 
hon and by the means alledged, yet they that ex- 
peld them preſently ſetting up two Conſuls, who 
ſhould ftand in the Kings fiead, chas'd out of 
Rome the Regal Title only, and not the Regal 
Power; ſo that there being in that Common- 
wealth the Conſuls arid the Senate, it was com- * 
pos'd only of two of theſe forenamed qualiries, 
that is to ſay, of the Principality and Nobility. 
There remain*d only to give the Commonalty a 
place in the Government, whereupon the Roman 
Nobility being grown inſolent, (upon the cccali- 
eps which ſhall be hereafter told ) rhe people roſe 
up 
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up againſt. them, ſo that rather. than to loſe all, 
they were conſtrain'd to allow the people theit 
part 3 and onthe other ſide, the Senate and, the 
Conſuls were likewiſe to continue with ſo great 


Authority as they might well maintain their de-' 


gree in that Common-wealth : And ſo began the 
creation of the Tribunes of the people, after which 
the State of that Common-wealth became more 
firm, all the three kindes of Governments having 


Yea ſhares.. And Fortune did ſo much .favqur 


, that though they procecdcd from the rule 


of a King, and of the Nobility, to that of the 
people, by the fame degrees, and for the fare 
reaſons ſet down before; yet to give power. to 
the Nobility, they never took away all the Au- 
thority from the Royalty : nor was the Power of 
the Nobility quite diminiſh'd, to give it fo the” 
people; but being mingled, it tnade an exat 
Common=wealth, to which perfeQion it came by 
the departing of the Commonalty from the Se- 
nate, as it ſhall be ſhewed at length in the two 


next following Chapters. 


A 


——— 


CHAP. 111. 


Upon what occaſions the Tribune of the people were 
created in Rome, whereby the Common-wealth 
became more perfect, 


A Ccording as it is. ſhewed by all thoſe thar 
| reaſon of Civil Goveryment, and fo every - 
Hiſtory is full of Examples to that purpoſe, it is 


neceſſary that he who frames a Common weary 
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and ordains Laws in it, ſhould preſuppoſe that 
all men-are bent to miſchief, and that they have a 
will to put in practice the wickedneſs of theit 
minds, ſo oft as occaſion ſhall ſerve: and that 
when any miſchicf lics cover'd for a rime, it pro- 
cceds from an occaſion unknown, which 1s not 
come tolight, becauſe trial of the contrary hath 
not yet been tnade, but time afterwards diſco- 
vers it, which they ſay is Father of the truth. 
It ſeem'd that there was in Rome a perfect uni- 
on of the People and Senate, when the Tarquins 
were were baniſht, and that the Nobility having 
laid by their Pride, were become of a popular 
diſpoſition, and ſupportable to every one even 
of the meaneſt rank, This deceit lay hid, nor 
was the occaſion thereof known as long as the 
Tarquitis liv'd , of whom the Nobility being 
afraid, and doubting that upon their ill treating 
ff the people, they might fide with them, be- 
hav'd themſelves with good reſpe& towards 
them : But no ſooner were the Tarquins dead, 
and the Nobility deliveted of that fear, but 
they began to ſpit againſt the people the poyſon 
that all this while had lurked-in their breafts, 
and in all ſorts. poſhible to vex and moleſt them : 
which thing confirms what I faid before, that 
en never do good, unleſs inforced thereto : 
but where choice is abundant, and liberty at 
pleaſure, confufion and diſorder ſuddenly take 
lace, Wherefore it is ſaid , that hunger and 
overty make men laborious, and Laws make 
em good. But where one thing alone by it (elf 
vithout a Law does good, there is no need of 
he Law ; but when that good cuſtom fails, the 
C | Law 
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Law becomes neceſſary forthwith. - Yet the Tax 
quins being foiPd, who with fear of them kept 
the Nobility in awe, it was fit to think out a new 
way which ſhould work the ſame effect the Tar. 
grins did, when they were alive. And lo at length 
after many broyls,tumults, and hazards of breachey 
betwcen the Pcople and the Nobility, at length 
for the peoples aſſurance, the Tribuues were cre 
ted, and they bore ſuch ſway and had ſuch cre 
dit, that they could alwayes after mediate be 
tween the People and the Senate, and ftop th; 
Noblilitics inſolency. 


CHAP. IV. 


That the diſagreement of the People and the Sevat 


of Rome, made the Common-wealth beth fie 
and mighty. 


Muſt not fail to diſcourſe upon theſe tumults 

which were in Rome from the Tarquins death 
till the creation of the Tribuxes; and afterward 
upon ſome other. things againſt the opinion d 
many, who ſay. that Rome was a very dilorderl 
Common-wcalth, -and full of ſuch conftuſio 
that if good Fortune and Military Vertue ha 
not ſupplyed their defects, it would have. bee 
interiour to any, I cannot deny, -that Fortuni 
and Warlike Diſcipline were cauſes of the A 
man Empire ; but methinks they do not co! 
ſider, that where good Diſcipline is, it is like| 
too that there is g6o0d Order, and ſeldom alſo ha 
pens jt but that there is. good Fortune, - But | 
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extravagant, and in a manner outragious. 


% 


is 


us'come to the'other particulars of that City 3 I 
fay that they who condemn the troubles between 
the Nobility and the people, to me feem to blame 
thoſe things which were the firſt occaſion of 
Romes liberty + and that they think more of the 


ſtirs and noitcs which aroſe from thoſe tumults, 
than they regard tne nov 2n5cts they brought 
forth 3 and that they contider not how ti: are 
two {everal humours in every Republick, that 
of the Commons, and the other of the Great 
Ones3 and how all the Laws that are made jn 
favour of liberty, ſpring firtt from their diſagrees 
ment, as cafily we may perccive it follow'd in 
Rome, For from the. Tarquins to the Gracchies, 
more than 3oo.. years, the. tumults of Rome (cl- 
dom times caus'd baniſhment, and very ſeldom 
blood : Inſomuch as no man-can well deem theſe 
ftirres hurttull, nor ſay the Common-wealth was 
divided, which im fo long time through her dif- 
cord, banifh'd .not above eight or ten Citizens, 
and put very few to death, nor yet condemn'd 
many in ſums of Money. Neither can that be 
term'd with reaſon in any ſort a diſorderly Com- 
mon=wealth, whence we have fo many rare ex+ 
amples of vertue : For good Examples preceed 
from good Education, and a good Education from 
good Laws, and good Laws from thoſe Tunmlts 
which many unadvifedly do condemn : for who- 
foever ſhall examine the end'thereof, ſhall not fmd 
that they produc'd any baniſhment or violence 
m hinderance of the common good.,but Laws and 
Ordinances in benefit of the publick liberty. And 
if any man ſhould alledge, that the means were 
To 
{ce 
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fee the people cry out againſt the Senate, and the 
Senate againſt the people, to run tumultuonſly 
through the ſtreets, to ſhut up their ſhops, and, 
the whole people of Rome to quit the Town , all 
which things fright even thoſe that read them. I 
lay, that every City ought to have its own wayes, 
whereby the People may vent their Ambition, 
and eſpecially thoſe Cities that m matters of im- 
portance will avail themſelves of their people; 
among which Rome had this way, that when the 
people would have a Law made, cither they did 
{ome of the things forenamed, or retus'd to have 
their names enrolled for the warres, ſo that to 
quiet them, there was a neceſſity in ſome ſost to 
give them ſatisfaction. And it is but ſeldom ſeen, 
that the defires of free people tend to the hurt of 
liberty 3 for they ariſe either from their oppreſh- 
on, or from their ſuſpicion they are falling into 
it, And in caſe theſe opinions were falſe, yet is 
there a means to redihe them, if ſome. diſcreet 
Oratour in their Aſſemblies perſwade them of 
their errourz and the people ( as Twly ſays) 
though of themſelves ignorant, yet are they of ca- 
pacity to conceive the truth, being told them by 
any man worthy of credit, and do caſily ſubmit, 
Wherefore we ought more ſparingly to blame the 
Roman Government, and conſider the good cfects 
iſſued from that Common-wealth, which never 
proceeded but from good cauſes, And for crea- 
ting the Tr:bunes, they deſerve exceeding great 
praiſe z for betides the giving to the people their 
ſhare of Government, they were ordain*d as Guar- 
dians of the Romaz liberty, as it ſhall appear in the 


CHAP. 


_ Chapter following, 
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CHAP. V. 


Whether. the People or the Nobility are the better 
Guardians of liberty , and which have greater oc- 
caſions of being tumultuous ;, either they that ſtrive 
to enlarge the State, or they that endeavour but 
to maintain it, 


Hey who have judiciouſly laid the founda- 
tions of a Commonwealth , have among 
other principal things ordain'd by them, provi- 
ded a ſafeguard for liberty, which as it is rightly 
plac'd, ſo is it of long or ſhorter durance. And 
becauſe in every Republick there are the Nobility 
and the Commons, queſtion is made to which 
of theſe two more ſafely may be intruſted the 
Guard of liberty. And among the Lacedemoni- 
ans, and in our times among the Venetians it 
hath been given to the Nobility 3 but among the 
Romans it was committed to the peoples truſt 3 
and therefore is it neceſſary to examine which of 
theſe two Common-wealths made the better 
choyce. And if a man liſt to argue the caſe, there 
want not arguments on both parts: but it we 
look to the iſſue they had, we ſhould yield it to 
the Nobility, becauſe Sparta and Vexice enjoy'd 
either of them their freedom longer than Rome, 
And coming to argument I ſay ( firſt taking part 
with the Romans (that they ought rather to be 
mtruſted as Guardians of any thing, who are leaſt 
defirous to uſurp it 3 and without doubt, confi» 
dering the deſigns of the Nobility and of the 
People, we muſt needs confeſs they are very am» 
bitions of Ryle, theſe only defire not to be of« 
C 3 prels'd 
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preſs*d, and conſequently affeft the continuance 
of thcir freedom,” having lcſs hope to uſurp it, 
than the Nobility 3 fo that the people bcing (ct 
as Guardians of the common liberty, 1t 15 -pro- 
bable, thty are- more carctull of it; and being 
themſelves out of hope of it, will never ſuffer 
that it fall into othcrs hands. Ow the other ſide, 
he that argucs for the Spartan and Venetian cu- 
fioms, fayes, that they who entruſt it with: them 
that are powerfull, do two good things at once 
the one, that they rather give a ſatisfaCtion to their 
amvition, that having a greater part in the Com- 
mon-wcalth, by holding this ſtaffe in their hand 
they have greater reaſon to be contented : the 
other is, that they free the peoples unquict minds 
from ſuch a kinde of Authority which is the oc- 
caſion of infinite diſcords and offences in the Come 
mon-wealth, and like enough to bring the No- 
bility to ſome deſperation, which in time may do 
much miſchicf : and they give us Rome it {elf for 
an example hereof, that when the Tribunes of the 
pcople had this Authority in their hands, they 
were not content to have one Conſul to be 7 
PTlebeian, but would have both, 2nd thereupon 
they would- have the Cenſor and the Pretour, 
and all other Dignitics in the rule of the City: 
nor was this cnough, but led on ſtill with the 
fame rage, they began in after times to adore 
thoſe mien whom they ſaw fit to curb the Nobt 
lity, whereupon grew the power of Marius and 
the ruine of Rome; and truly whoſoever ſhould 
ſift this matter throughly, the one and the other, 
would much doubt which-he ſhould make choice 
of tor the Guardians of liberty , not knowing 
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which ſort of men is more hurtfull in a Common” 
wealth, either that which defircs to gain the hoy 
nour it hath not, or the other which endeavours 
to maintain what they have already got; and 
at laſt, whoſoever ſhall cxamine the whole 


throughly, will make this concluſion : Either 


you reaſon of a Republick that aims at ſuch a 
dommion as Rome had, or of one which ſccks 
no farther than her own preſervation. In the hrtt. 
caſe, it is beſt to do as Rome did, and follow hcr 
footſteps. In the ſecond, he may follow Venice 
and Sparta for thoſe occaſions; as it ſhall be faid 
in the Chapter following, But to rcturn to the. 
point, what kind of mcn arc the more hurtfull 
m a Republick ? cither they that would enlarge 
the State ,, or thoſe that are wary' not to loſe 
what they have already gotten 3 IT fay that Mar- 
ens Meneninus being, made Dictator, and Rlarcus 
Fol'izws Gencral of the Horſe, both Plebeiars, to 
inquire after certain conſpiracies , which were 
made in Capra againſt Rome, Authcrity was alſo 
given from the pcople to find out thoſe that in 
Rome by ambition or any cxtraordinary way did 
{trive to gain the Conſulthip, and the other grcat 
honours of the City z whercupon the Nobility 
thinking this Authority granted to, the Dictator 
as againſt them, they reportcd all about Rome that 
they were not the Noblcs that anibitiouſly fought 
aiter dignitics by unlawtull mcars , but the Ples 
beians who not confident of thcir births or worths, 
ſought by extravagant waycs to attain to thoſe 
degrees, and particularly accuſcd the Dictatour 3 
and fo powertul was the accuſation that Mexexi- 
#45 1n a publick Atfembly, where he complain'd 
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of the calumnies the Nobility had laid on him, 
quit the DiQatorſhip, and ſubmitted himſelf tq 
the tryal, which was made before the People, and 
after his cauſe was heard, he was abſolved : where 
It was argued, whether ſavortr'd more of ambi- 
tion, cither he that would maintain, or he that 
would gain 3 for the one and the other appetite 
way occaſion very great tumults, Yet notwith- 
ſtanding moſt commonly are they caus'd by him 
who already hath the poſſelſon, becauſe the fear 
of loſing doth breed in them the ſame deſires 
which are in thoſe who aim at conqueſt : be- 
cauſe men think they hold not ſurely what they 
ave, unleſs they make a new addition of ſome- 
what elſe; and beſides this, the larger territories 
they are maſter of, the greater force and power 
they arc able to employ 1 in bringing their deligns - 
to ctivt; and this alſo may we adde, that their 
unlimit.d and ambitious behaviours kindle in 
the breaſts of thoſe that have not, a deſire to 

ave, or to be reveng'd on thoſe that deſpoil 
them; or &lſe to become Lords hentven of 
that wealth and thoſe honours, which they ſee 


others uſe ill, 
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CHAP. VL 
Whether in Rome there could have been ſuch a State 
ounded. as would quite have taken away the ha- 
treds between the People-and the Senate, 


VV E have diſcours'd upon the effects, 


which the differences , betwixt the 


People and the Senate, made, Now they gon | 
T finuing 
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tinuing till the Gracchies, where they occa- 
ft to Wl fioned the ruine of the common liberty , ſome 
and WW man would wiſh, that Rome could have atchieved 
here Ml theſe glorious Ads ſhe did, without thoſe jars in 
nbi- WW her. Yet it ſeems worthy the conſideration, to 
that WW {ee_, if it were poſliþle, fo to frame a State in 
tite WM Rome, as could void all differences 3 and if a man 
ith- would examine this, he: ſhould have recourſe to 
him MF thoſe Republicks , which, without ſo many 
fear fallings out and bickerings , have been long free, 
res WW and (ce what kind of State theirs was, and whe- 
be- i ther Rome were capable of it. An example a- 
hey mong the Ancients is Sparts, among the Moderns 
MNCs Venice, both by me formerly named. Sparta 
r1eS BW made it ({clt a King with a little Senate to govern 
ver it, FYenice divided not the Government with 


zns WF the names, but in one general term, all thoſe that 
EIT had a hand in it were called Gentlemen , which 
in chance rather caſt on them , than the deliberation 

to WM of their founder : for many Inhabitants being 

O11 met together upon thoſe Rocks , where now 
of IM ſands that City upon the occaſions foretold,when 

{ce they were grown to ſuch a number , that for 
them to live together it was neceſſary for them to 

a ordain Laws , they appointed a form of Go- 


vernment , and meeting alſo together in Council 

to adviſe touching the City, when they found 
ate themſelves of ſuthcient number to make up a bo- 
a- - Ml dy politick, they excluded all others, who after- 
| wards in proceſs of time ſhould come to dwell 

there, from all power in Stateaffairs. And in 
te, ſucceſs of time, hnding there were many Inha- 
bitants 1n the place out of tte Government , to 
give them xeputation that governed , they mw 
| c 
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ed them Gentlemen , and the others Plebeyans, 
So that this order might well be begun and 
continued without the diſlike of any : tor when 
it was tirſt made, every one that dwelt at Venice, 
did cqually partake of the Government , -ſo that 
none could complain : thcy , who afterwards 
came to inhabit there , finding the State ſettled 
and limited , had neither occaſfton nor means to 
make any tumult : there was no occaſion, be- 
cauſe nothing was taken from them 3 and the 
means they had not , becauſe they that governed 
kept them in {ubjecion , nor truſted them ſo far 
with any imployment that they could take au- 
thority upon them. Add hereunto , that they 
who aftcrwards came to inhabit Vexice, were not 
many, nor of fo great a number , that there was 
diſproportion between the Governours and thoſe 
that were governed; for the number of the Gen- 
tlemen was either equal to them, or greater than 
they were : ſo that for theſe reaſons Venice could 
well begin ſuch a State, and maintain it in unity. 
Sparta, as 1 ſaid, was governed by a King and a 
ſtrict Senate , and might well maintain it ſelf fo a 
long time 3 bccauſe there being in Sparta but tew 
Inhzvitants, and they having feiſcd upon the Go- 
vernnicnt in prevention of thoſe that ſhould at- 
tcrwarc'« come to inhabit there, and with repu- 
tation living in obſervance of Lycargus Laws, 
took away quite all occaſion of diſcord , ſo that 
they might cafily continue together in a long a- 
greement z for Lyczrgus by his Laws ordaincd in 
Sparta more cquality of cſtatcs, and leſs of dignt- 
tiesz for here poverty was to all alike; and the 
Plebeyazs leſs ambitious ; for the Magiſtracics of 
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the City were communicable only to ſome few 
Citizens , and were held apart from tH& People ; 
neither did the Nobility ever with thcir harſh u- 
ſage make them covetous of them. This came 
from the Spartan Kings,who being placed in that 
Principality, and fct in the midit of that Nobili- 
ty , had no ſurer means to maintain their dignity 
ſtcedfaſt, then to defend the People from injurious 
opprefſions : which made the People, that it nei» 
ther feared nor affeed the Government 3 and 
not having the rule nor fearing it, the contention 
they might have with the Nobility was quite 
avoided, and all occaſion of tumults : and in this 
ſort they might live in peace a long time. But 
two principall things cauſed this agreement, be- 
cauſe the Inhabitants of Sparta were few , and 
therefore might be governed by few : the other, 
becauſe not accepting, of ſtrangers into their Re- 
publick, they had not occaſion , either) of being 
corrupted, or making great increaſe, fo as to be- 
come inſupportable to thoſe tew-that governed 
them. Whercfore conſidering theſe things , it 
appears 3 that the foundcrs of Rome were to have 
uſed ore of theſe two expedients , it they deſi- 
red to maintain it quicker, like one of theſe Com- 
monwealths we have ſpoken of 3 either not to 
employ the common people in War, as the Vexe- 
tians , or not admit firangers into the City, as 
the Spartans : both of whica they did , which 
gave the people force and increaſe, and {uridry oc- 
cations of tumults. So that it the Roman State 
grew more quiet , this inconvenience followed, 
that it was allo weaker 3 becau'z it diſabled it felt 
of the means to come to the greatnels it __— 
An 
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And thexefore, if Rome would take away the oc- 
caſions of diſagreements, it took away the means 
of amplifying the. State, And in all humane at- 
fairs it is plain whoſoever does throughly exa: 
mine it , that upon the cutting off one inconve- 
nience,- another will ſtreight ariſe : therefore if 
thou wouldeſt make a numerous and a warlike 
pcoplc to inlarge far the bounds of the Empire, 
thou makeſt them of fuch a temper , that they 
ſhall never be manageable at thy will 3 as it thou 
keepeſt them weak and diſarmed to have them at 
command : but if they get the rule into their 
hand, thou ſhalt not be able to bridle them; or 
elſe become ſo baſe . that thou ſhalt be made a 
prey to what enemy fo ere affaults thee. And 
for this cauſe in our deliberations we ought to 
adviſe, waere leaſt inconveniences are, and to 
take that for the beſt courſe : for there is none 
abſolutely free from hazard and ſuſpicion. Rome 
then, like Sparta, could have made a Prince for 
life, and a ſmall Senate, but could not then, as ſhe, 
not increaſe the number of her Citizens, having a 
deſire to extend her Dominions 3 which was the 
cauſe that a King for term of lite, and the little 
number of Senators ,, touching their agreement, 
would have nothing availed. Whereupon if a 
man were anew to lay grounds of a Republick, 
he ſhould firſt reſolve , whether he would have it 
extend its power and rule, as Rome : or conhne 
it ſelf to ſmall limits. In the firſt caſe then , he 
mult ordcr it, as Rome ,: and give place to tumults 
ard general differences, the beſt he may 3 for 
without great number of men, and thoſe warlike, 
could never any Commonwealth increaſe, or it it 
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increaſe, continue. In the ſecond caſe ;, majeſt 
ſo order it., as Sparta or Fenice, But by reaſon 
that ambition to extend the Dominions , is the 
poyſon of ſuch like Commonwealths, their fotn- 
der ought , as much as may be, 1n all chote waies 
forbid them to inlarge themſelves 3 tor all ſach 
gains grounded upon a weak Commonwealth , 
do quite ruine it , as it befell Sparta and Venice : 
whereof the firſt having ſubdued as it were all 
Greece, upon a very ſmall accident, diſcovered its 
own weak foundation : for the Rebellion of The- 
bes following, cauſed by Pelopid.s, with other Ci- 
tics imitating, utterly ruined that Republick. In 
like manner Venice , having poſleſt her {elt of a 
great part of 1taly , and the greateſt not by force, 
but by money and craft , when it came to make 
trial of its force, loſt all in a day. I ſhould well 
believe, that the way to frame a Commonwealth 
of long continuance , were to order it within as 
Sparta or Venice, to place it ina ſtrong fitvation, 
and make it of ſuch reſiſtance , that no man can 
hope to ſubdue it on a ſuddainz and on the 0- 
ther (ide, that it be not ſo great, to become a ter- 
rour to the Neighbours, and fo likely it may long 
enjoy its State. For upon two occaſions ordina- 
ry men make War againſt a Republick 3 the one, 
to become maſter of it , the other for fear it be- 
come maſter of them. And this way I have 
ſpoken of , takes quite away theſe two cauſes 3 
for if it be hard to overcome, as I preſuppole it, 
being well furniſhed for defence , it will ſeldom, 
or never chance that any can make a defign to ' 
conquer it; and if it contains it ſelf within its 
own limits, and it be manifeſt by experience, that 
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in it there is no ambition, it ſhall never come to 
paſs, that any for fear interrupt its quiet, And 
this would the rather be, if in it were made a Law 
or order to forbid the amplifying of the State, 
And without doubt, I believe, that the bringing 
of things to conſiſt in theſe terms and in this e- 
quality of temper , were the true civil Govern- 
ment, and the perfect quiet of a City. But be- 
ing that all humane things are in continual mo- 
tion, and nothing ſtands firm , they muſt ever be 
riſing, or falling. And to many things that rea- 
ſon doth not perſwade thee, necetlity binds thee ; 
{o-that having ſettled a Commonwealth able to 
maintain it {ſelf , not augmenting, and nccellity 
ſhould force it to inlarge it {elf , it would mani- 
teftly looſen its own, foundations, and ſuddenly 
bring it ſelf to ruine. On the otherſide, it the 
heavens ſhould prove ſo favourable, as to blow 
away all clouds and tempcits of War, thence 
would ariſe that ſloth and idleneſs would either 
divide them , or make them efferainate. Which 
two things together, or either. by.it felt , would, 
occaſion their ruine. And theretore , being im- 
poilible ( as I think ) to poiſe all tlungs {o juſtly 
by the balance, or reduce them to this pertection 
of temper, it is propcreſt, in tounding the Re- 
pablick , to provide tor the moft honourable part, 
and ſo to order it , that when necetlity ſhall in- 
force its inlarging , it may be able to keep what it 
hath gotten. And to return to our rſt diſcourle, 
I think it neceſſary to follow the Roman Ordinan- 
ces, and not thoſe of other Commonwealths 3 tor 
to find a mediocrity between the pne and the 0- 
ther, I think it not poſhible, And thoſe enmt 
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ties, which ſhould grow betwixt the People and 
the Senate, ought to be tolerated, taking them for 
2 neceſſary inconvenience , to attain to Kome's 
greatneſs. For belides other reaſons alledged , 
where the authority of the Tribuves is proved 
neceſlary for the preſervation ot liberty, it mani- 
feſtly appears what great bencfit they make in 
Commonwealths of the power of accufing. which 
among other things was committed to the Tri 
bunes , as in the Chapter following ſhall bede- 
clared. 


PP D— — 


How uſeful Accuſations are in a Republick for the 
maintenance of Liberty, 


Here cannot be a more profitable or necefſa- 
ry power given to thoſe that ina City are 
appointed as Guardians of the liberty , than is 
that of accuſing: the Citizens to the People, or 
before any Magiſtrate, or any Council, when- 
{oever they offend in any thing againli the free 
State, This order works two very ulctul cttedts 
ina Republick. The firſt. is, that the Citizens, 
for fear of being accuſed , attempt nothing a- 
gainſt the State, and'in caſe they do, forthwith 
without any reſpe& given them. , are ſuppreſſed. 
The other is, that it gives a way to vent the hu- 
mours that grow in the Cities, in any manner a- 
gainſt any Citizens, And when theſe humours 
have not ordinary vents, they burſt out extra- 
ordinary waics, and ſo are the ruine of a Come 
monwealth, 
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monwealth. And there is not any thing ren- 
ders a Republick more {ctt}ed and ftedfaſt ,. than 
to ordain it in ſuch a manner. that the alteration 
of theſe humours that ſtir it, have ſome out-let, 
appointed by the Laws 3 which may be ſhewed 
by divers examples, and eſpecially by that of Co- 
riolanus , which Titus Livius reports z where he 
faies, that the Nobility of Rome being angry with 
the people, as thinking them to have too much 
Authority, by creation of the Tribunes, who pro- 
te&ed them ; and Rome (as ſometime it chances) 


being in great want of proviſions, and thereup- 


on the Senate ſent for Corn into Sicily, Coriola- 
#45, an Enemy of the Popular Faction, adviſed; 
that now the time was come, they had power 
to chaſtiſe the People, and to take away that 
Authority which they had laid hold on in pre- 
judice of the Nobility, by keeping them in hun- 
ger and want, diſtributing the Corn to them. 
Which opinion of his they hearing of, took ſuch 
diſtaſte againſt Coriolanys , that had not the Tri- 
bunes cited him to appear to defend his caule, 
the people had ſlain him in a tnmult as he came 
out of the Senate. Upon which accident , we 
note that which before was ſaid, how fit and uſe- 
ful it is, that the Commonwealths with their 
Laws give means to vent the choler which the 
univerſality hath conceived againſt any one Citi: 


' zen, For when they have not theſe ordinary 


means, they have recourſe to extraordinary z and 
out of queſtion theſe are of worſe effect than 
thoſe. For if by an orderly courſe one Citizen 
be ſuppreſfed , although it were wrongfully done, 


yet tollows thereupon little or no diſorder " 
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the Republick , becauſe the execution is done 
without any private mans power, or alliftance of 
foreign forces, which are thoſe, that take away 
the common liberty z but - by the, publick 
and lawfull power, which have their - particular 
bounds, nor any way pals ſo far as to endam- 
mage the Common-wealth. And to confirm this 
opinion with examples, this of Coriolanw from 
the ancients ſhall ſufhee me 3 upon which let eve- 
ry one conſider, what miſchief thereby had fallen 
on the Common-wealth of .Rome, if in a tumult 


he had been ſlain 3 for thereupon had grown of- 


fences between particular men z effences cauſe fear, 
fear ſeeks. detence, for defence men make. parti- 
fans, and thus. parties grow in Citics, and- from 
them the ruine of Cities. But the matter being 
order'd by -publick Authority, they took 'away 
all thoſe mnuſchiets which: might have happen'd, 
had it been carried by private power 3 ,we have 
ſeen in our dayes what innovations- it hath 
brought on the Florextize; Republick, in that the 
multitude had no legal means. to vent their dif- 
pleaſure againſt a ſingle Citizen : as it betell in 
the time 'of Franciſcus Valorus.;, who was as it 
were Prince of the City., and- being by many 
thought ambitious, and a man that by his inſo- 
lent and high ſtomach would,not content himſelf 
to live within a civil Government, and there be= 
ing no. way in the Common-wedth to reſiſt him, 
unleſs with ſome faQtion oppolite to his, thence 
it came, that he not doubting; other than ſome ex- 
traordinary means, began to {eek tavourers of his 
party, to, defend him. On the other fide, they 
that oppog'd him, having no ready way to pr 
| pre 
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__ him, devisd ſome extraordinary wayes': yl 
omuch as they came at length to tight; and: where 
(if by an ordinary courſe he could have been re- 
ſtrain'd ') his power had funk with his own loſs 
only ; now having to uſe extraordinary means in 
breaking it, there enſued! not only his, but the 
ruine of many other Noble Citizens. There might 
alſo be alledged, to confirm our former conclu- 
fion, the accident chanc'd im Florence, upon the 
occaſion of Peter Soderinus, which wholly pro- 
ceeded from the want of means in that Republick, 
to accuſe the. ambition of ſome powerfull Citi- 
Zens ; for, it was not enough to accuſe a mighty 
man, before eight Judges in a Common-wealth, 
The Judges ought to be m great number ; for a 
few do after the manner-of two or three z fo that 
if ſuch courſes were taken, either the- Citizens 
would have accus'd him living ill, and thereby, 
without calling the Spaniſh Army to aid, would 
have wreak'd their anger on him 3 or not beha- 
ving himſelf ill, they- durſt not have ventur'd to. 
feek his ruine, for - feari themſelves of incurring 
danger. And ſo on all fides had ceas'd that rave 
nous cruelty, which was the chief occaſion of of- 
fence, Whereupon we-rmay conclude this, that {6 
oft as we {ce foreign forces calld upon by any 
party of Citizens, we - may well believe that in 
that City there is lack of good Ordinances : even 
lack of that ordinary means to vent without ex- 
traordinary wayes the malign humours whicli 
grow in men;whereunto it is ſufficiently remedied; 
by allowing of accuſations before many Judges, 
and withall countenancing them. Which courſs 
were 1o well order'd in Rome, that in- ſo many 
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Zens of Rome thought it took any way from their 
credit or degree, to-give-him place : yet Mar 
lins Capitolizus could not 'endure that ſo much 
honour and renown ſhould be aſcribed to him, 
Being of- opinion , that touching - the ſafety of 
Rome. in that he had defended the Capitol from 
the Enemies, he deſerv'd as much- as Camilixs; 
and in regard of other warlike glories, he was no 
way ſecond to him. 'So that overburden'd with 
envy, nor being able to take reſt for- this mans 
honour, and perceiving he could ſow no diſcord 
among the Fathers, he made his addreſs to the 
people, ſcattering among them divers ſtnitter opt 
nions. And among, other things, he ſaid this allo, 
that the treaſure which was colle&ed for the 
French-men, and after not given them, was ufurp'd 
by ſome private Citizens 3 and if it were had + 
gain, it might be turn'd to- the publick good, 
eaſing the people of their tributes, or ſome pri- 
vate debts. - Theſe words were of force with the 
people, ſo that they began t6'run together, and 
as they liſted to raiſe many tumults in the City: 
which thing much diſpleaſing the Senate, and 
they taking it 'for a matter of great moment, and 
dangerous, created a Dictator, that he might 
examine the caſe, and bridle the violence of Mat- 
lis. Whereupon the Didtator cited him , and 
they met in publick one againſt "the other, the 
Dictator environ'd' with the Nobility, Mankw 
with the People, Manlius was demanded, who had 
the treaſure he ſpoke of, for the.' Senate was 6 
deſirous to underſtang as the people. Whereunto 
Manlius anſwer'd not particularly, but as by &x- 
cuſcs, ſaid there was no need to tell them = 
eney 
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they already knew, (o that the Dictator caus'd 
him to be put in priſon, Hereupon may we ob- 
ſerve, how extreaml]y pernicious and damageable 
are calumnies, as well in free Cities, as In any 
other kind of Government 3 and therefore to re- 
preſs them ought not any Law or Ordinance be 
{par'd, that may ſerve to the purpoſe. Neither 
can there be found any better expedient tq ex- 
tinguiſh them, than to open many wayes to ac- 
cuſations 3 for as they do much help a Republick, 
{o calumnies hurt jt: and on the other part, 
there is this difference, that calumnies have no 
necd of Teſtimonies, nor of any particular en» 
counter to prove them; ſo that every one may 
be calumniated, but not accus'd 3 accuſations be- 
ing tied to certain particulars and circumſtances, 
to demonſtrate their truth, Men axe accus'd before 
Magiſtrates, the People and Councils 3 flandcr'd 
they are by calumnics, as well in private as in 
publick. And there ſlander is moſt in uſe, where 
accuſations are not accuſtomed, and where the 
Cities are Joth to receive them, Therctore every 


founder of a Republick ought ſo to order it, that 


therein any Citizen may be accuſed without fear 
or {uſpe&t, And this done and well obſerv*d; he 
ought ſharply to puniſh the ſlanderers, who have 
no reaſon to complain when they are puniſh'd, 
there being, publick places to hcar his accuſations, 
whom they in private would have flandered. And 
where this part is not well order'd, there alwayes 
follows much confuſion 3 for, calumnies .do- pro- 
voke and not chaſtiſe the Citizens; and thoſe that 
are provok'd; think to avail themſelves rather by 


hating, than tearing the things that are {ajd againit 
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them. "This part (as it :is ſaid.) was well order'd 
at Rome, and alwayes illin our City of Florence, 
And as at Rome this Order did much good, ſo at 
Florence this diſorder did much harm ;' And who» 
foever reads the ſtories of this City, ſhallſee, how 
many flanders have from time. to time been de- 
vis'd againſt thoſe Citizens, who have been em- 
ploycd in the moſt important affairs of it. Of one 
they ſaid, he robb*'d the common Treaſury ; of 
another he faiPd of ſuch an attempt, being cor- 
ruptedz and of a third, he ran into this or that 
inconvenience through ambition. From whence 
procecded, that on-every fide grew hatred ; where- 
upon came diviſion, from diviſion they came to 
FaGions, from faftions to ruine. But had there 
been a means*in Florence to accule the Citizens, 
and puniſh ſlanderers, that infinite number of ca- 
Jamnies, that afterward grew , -had never fol 
lowed ; for thoſe Citizens either condemned or 
afſoil'd that they had been, could never have hurt 
the City, and would have been leſs accuſed, than 
they were flander'd ; every one (as 1 have faid) 
being not ſo readily able to accuſe as to flander, 
And among other things, ſome Citizens have 
ſerv'd themſelves of theſe calumnies, as Reps and 
helps to their ambitious ends ; who. having to en- 
counter powerfull men oppoſed themſelyes as 
they liſted , and left nothing undone to work 
their intent ; for taking part with the people, and 
confirming them in ther evil opinion,alrcady con- 
ceiyed of theſe, have made the people their own 
Friends, And though 1 could bring examples 
enough, 1 will be content with this one, The 
Florentine Army was in the field at Lucca comr 
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manded by John Gwicehiard-an able Captain. Ei- 
ther his Government was fo ill, or the ſucceſs 
prov'd fo unlgcky, that he fail'd in taking the 
Town. So that howfcever the caſe ftood, Fobr 
was blain'd for it, ſaying, he had been bribed by 
the Lxecheſes : which flander being favour'd by 
his enemies, brought -Fohn to extreme deſpair. 
And though to jultife himſelt he offer'd his ſub- 
miſſion to trial and impriſonment, yet could he 
never wipe away that blur, becauſe in that Com- 
mon-wealth there were not the means to do it, 
whereupon grew much diſtalte between Johxs 
friends, who were the greater part of the potent 
men, and his Adverſaries, who were ſome that 
defir'd to make innovations in Florence, Which 
matter, upgn theſe and other like occaſions, in» 
creaſed ſo, that thereupon enſucd the ruine of that 
Republick, M. Capitolinus therefore was a ſſan- 
derer, and not an accufecr, and the Romans ſhew- 
ed dircly in this caſe, how ſlanderers ought to 
be puniſh'd, For they ought to make them be- 
come accuſers: and when the accuſation proves 
true, either reward them, or at leaſt not puniſh 
them ; and when falſe, puniſh them, as Manl:ps, 
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CHAP, Ix. 
How needful it that he who frames anew the Laws, 
and layes new foundations of a Common-wealth, 
be alone without Companion or Competitor, 


AY D perchance ſome will think, that I have 
run too far within the Roman Hutory, not 
having made any mention yet, of the founders 
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of that Republick, nor of the Laws which be- 
long,d, either to their Religion, or their Military 
Diſcipline. And theretore not Fvilling to hold 
them louger in ſuſpence; who are deſirous to un- 
derſtand ſomewhat in this caſc, I ſay, that many 
peradventure will think this a matter of evil ex- 
ample, that the ordainer. of a Civil Government, 
as was * Romulus, ſhould firſt have taken his Bro- 
thers lite from him, and after have conſented to 
1. Tatits the Sabines death, choſen by him his 
companion in the Kingdom 3. judging hereby that 
his own Citizens might by Authority taken from 
their Prince for ambition. or defire to rule, en- 
damage thoſe that ſhould oppoſe their power, 
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* Whout qu ftiou the end was ambition, Royalty admitting 
#0 companion, Of whom to free himſelf, it ſeems that Rowu- 
Jus frod not much upon how lawfull means he uſed, for Cain- 
like he flew his brother, and conſented to Titus Tatius bi 
death, without doubt, for venturing to take yart in the Antho- 
rity. And touching this, it may be Machiavel will ſpeak truer 
near the latter end of his 12, Chapt. Where he ſayes, Becauſe 
the reſtoring of a City to a civil and politick Govern- 
ment preſuppoſes a good man, and by violence to be- 
come a Prince of a Common- wealth preſuppoſes an evil 
man, for this cauſe it ſhall very ſeldom come to paſs, 
that a good man will eyer ſtrive to make himſelf Prince 
by miſchievous wayes, although his ends therein be all 
good 3 nor will a wicked man, by wicked means, attain- 
ing to be Prince do good, nor ever comes it into his 
heart to uſe that Authority well, which by evil means 
he came to. And ſo at the very end of the ſame 18. « hap. 
- he conclqes, that though the intent were nor good, there 
might be a fair colour ſet upon it by a good ſucce's, 
Whereby our Politician however be windes and turns, come! 
#t length to diſcover hu evil ground he took, that Jus reg- 
nandi gratia violandum eſtz aliis in rebus pietatem colas, 
-#{ 1s that of Euripides, 
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whoſe opinion we ſhould acknowledge true, if 
we conſider not the end which induc'd him to 
commit this homicide. And we may take this 
for a general rule, that never or {eldom it chances, 
that any Republick or Kingdom-1s from the be- 
ginning well ordain'd or throughly new reform- 
ed of its old cuſtoms, unleſs the- diſpoſing of it 
depend abſolutely upon the will: of one. Nay 
rather, there is a necelfity of it, that that one be 
abſolute, that appoints the manner how, and by 
whoſe underſtanding all ſuch ordination is regu- 
lated, Wherefore a wiſe founder of a Republick, 
who ſeeks not his own advantage, but the publick 
good 3 not to ſtrengthen his own ſuccethion, but 
ſeeks his Countreys profit, ought endeavour to 
gct the power wholly into his own hands : nei- 
ther will any man of good judgement ever blame , 
any extraordinary adion he ſhall put in practice, 
tor the ſettling of a good Government in a King- 
dom, or framing ſure foundations in a Commons. 
wealth. It holds well together, though the a&t 


. accuſe him, that the effe& excuſe him 3 and when 
| that is good, as it prov'd to Romulus, it will al- 


wayes excuſe him 3 for he that uſes violence to 
waſte, is blameable, not he that uſes it for redreſs 
and order. And therefore ought he to be ſo wiſe 
and vertupus, that the Authority he hath poſſe 
himſelf .of, he leave not to deſcend hereditarily 
on another. For men being more inclined to ill 
than-good, his ſucceſſor may turn, that to ambi- 
tion which he manag'd vertuoulily. . Belides this, 
though one be fit to ordain a thing, yet it's not 
lo ordain'd to laſt longs when it reſts upon the 


ſhoulders of one man 3 well may it indure, bemg 
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committed to the care of many, to whom it be- 
longs to maintain it, For even ſo as many ar 
not proper for the framing of one thing, becauſe 
all of them hit not on the true good of it, by 
Treaſon of their ſeveral opinions among them ;, {6 
after they have known it, neither agree they to 
let it proceed to its advantage. And that Romw- 
{»s was one of thoſe, who for the death of his bro- 
ther and companion, might be excus'd : and that 
what he did was forthe common good, and not 
for his own ambition, it appears, in that heforth- 
with ordain'd a Senate, with whom he might 
take counſel, and by their opinions be advis'd, 
And he, who conſiders well the Authority Ro- 
mulus reſery'd himſelf, will perceive it was no 
more than to command the Armies, when they 
had reſfolv'd on War; and to aſſemble the Se- 
Nate 3 which was apparent afterwards, when Rome 
became free upon the baniſhment of the Tarquins : 
whereupon the Romans were never brought in 
any new order, unleſs that in lieu of a King during 
life, they made two Conſuls yearly ; Which con- 
frms;” that all the firſt Ordinances of that City 
were more agreeable to a civil and free Govern- 
ment, than to one abſolute and Monarchical. To 
verifie the thing aboveſaid, we might bring ma- 
ny examples, as Moſes, Lycurgus, Solon, and other 
Founders of Kingdoms and Common-wealths, 
who could well, having an abſolute power in 
their hands, ordain Laws for the common good 3 
but IT will let them paſs, as well known. I ſhall 
alledge only” one, not ſo famous, but well wor- 
thy their conſideration ,” who deſire to be good 
Law-makers ; which is, That Agis King of _—_— 

advis 
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adviſing to reduce the Spartans within thoſe 
bounds the Laws of Lycargus had included them 
thinking that, becauſe they had broken out of that 
{trineſs, his City had loſt very much of the an- 
cient vertue, and by conſequence of force and go- 
vernment, was in the beginning of his attempts 
flain by the Spartan Ephorer, as one, that aim'd 
to poſſeſs himſelf of the Tyranny, But Cleomenss 
afterwards facceeding him in the Kingdom, napon 
his reading of Agis Records and Writings, which 
fell into his hands, he underſtood his intention, 
and grew deſirous himſelf, to bring the farhe 
thing to paſs 3 but found it was impothble to do 
that good to his Countrey, unleſs he became ab- 
{olute of Authority, it ſeeming to him by reaſon 
of mens ambition, that he was unable to do good 
tomany, againſt the will of a few. And takir 

a fit opportunity, at length he brought in all the 
Ephores, and every one elſe that could withſtand 
him, and afterwards reſtor'd into force Lycxrgas 
his Laws; Which deliberation had been able to 
have anew rteviv'd Sparta, and gain'd Cleomenes 
the reputation Lycxrgus had , 'if then the Mace- 


| ons power had not grown ſo vaſt, and the other 


Grecian Republick been ſo weak. For afterfuch 
order given, - being ſet upon by the Macedoxs, and 
finding himſelf fingle too weak to deal with 
them, there being none could give him athſtance, 
was overcome; and his project ( though juſt 
and commendable ) became unpertet, Where- 
tore, upon the weighing of all theſe things to- 
gether, I conclude it neceſſary that a founder 
of a Republick ought alone to have an. abſo- 
Jute Authority 3 and that Romulus, for the _ 
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of Remys and Tatiws, deſerves rather excuſe than 
blame. 


CHAP. X. 


As the Founders of a Common-wealth or Kingdom 
are exceedingly praiſe-worthy, ſo the beginners 
of a Tyranny deſerve much infamy. 


Mongſt all commendable men, thoſe deſerve 
eſteem in the firſt place, who have taken 
care in laying the grounds of Divine Worſhip, 
and true Religion ; the next belongs to them 
who have been the founders of Common-wealths 
or Kingdoms. After thoſe are they famous that 


commanding over Armies have enlarg'd either i 


their Kingdom or Countrey, To theſe we may 
adjoyn learned men. And becauſe they are of 
different dignitics, eyery one of them are valued 
according 'to their degree, And to all other men, 
whoſe number is infinite, we uſe to give that ſhare 


.of commendations, which their Art and Skill de- 


ſerves. On the contrary, infamous are they and 


.execcrable, that are the perverters' of Religion, the 
difhipators of Kingdoms and Republicks , enc- 


mies of vertue and learning, and of any other Art, 


that brings profit and renown to Mankinde 3 as 
-alſo are the irreligious, the mad-hrain'd, the igno- 
.rant, the ſlothfull, and þaſe. And there will ne- 


ver be any ſo fooliſh, or ſo wiſe, ſo miſchievous 
or {o good, that the choice of the two qualities of 
men being made him, will not commend that 
which is commendable, and blame the blameable. 

| Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding ſeeing that the moſt part, as it 
were, beguiled by counterfeit good, and vain glo- 
ry, ſuffer themſc]ves either voluntanly or 1gno- 
rantly to be counted in the number with thoſe that 
merit more blame than praiſe; and having means 
with their perpetual honour to frame a Republick 
or Kingdom, yet affe& they a Tyranny neither 
are they advis'd by this courſe, what reputation, 
what glory, what honour, ſecurity, quiet, and 
ſatisfaction of minde they flic from, and into what 
infamy. diſpraiſe, blame, danger, and unquietnefs 
they plunge themſelves : And it is impoſſible, that 
they that live private men in a Common-wealth, 
or that by fortune, or by their vertues become 
Princes, if they read the Hiſtories, or make an 

account of Antiquities therein related, that cho 
private men, Iſay, had not rather be Scipzos in 
their native Countrey.than Ceſarsz and thoſe th 
are Princes, rather Ageſilaus, Timoleon, or Dion, 
than Nabis, Phalaris, or Dionyſus : for they would 
perceive theſe exceeding]y in all mens hatred, and 
theſe as much beloved. They would ſee allo how 
Timoleon and thoſe of his like: had no leſs power 
in their Countrey, than had Dionyſius or Phalanis 
but they would find alſo they had 'far more ſecu- 
rity. Nor let any be deceived by Ceſars glory; 
fering his memory much cekbrated by Writers 3 
for they that-praiſe him, were corrupted by his 
fortune, and frighted by the continuance of the 
Empire, which being govern'd under that name, 
gave not Writers leave to ſpeak. freely of -him. 
But he that would know what free Writers would 
ſay of him, let him look upon that they fay of 
Cataline ; and Ceſar is ſo much:the more to be 
diſprais'd, 
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diſprais'd, in that he executed the ill, the other 
did but intend. Let him ſee alſo how'much they 
praiſe Brittus ;, ſo that not daring to blame the, 
ather, becauſe of his power, they attributed much, 
honour to his Enemy. Let him conſider allo him 
that is become Prince in a Republick, what praiſes, 
after Rome was made an Empize, thoſe Empe- 
rours rather deſery*d, that liv'd under the Laws, 
as: good: Prinees, than they that went a contrary 
courſe: to them and he ſhall inde, that Tit, 
Nerva, Trajatt, Adrian, and Antontinus and Marcus 
had no need: of Pretorian ſouldiers, nor a multi- 
tude of the legions to guard them fos their own 
vertues, the goodwill of the people, and the love 
of the Senate-dict defend them. Moreover he (halt 
{e, that the Eaſtern and Weſtern Armies were not 
envugh to ſave Caligula, Nerd, Vitallixs, and: the 
Aher wicked Emperours from their Enemies , 
whom their vile conditions and damned. lives 
tiad procured them. And if their Story were wel 
read over, it mightſerve to give good infitucti- 
onto any Prince, toſhew bim: the' way of glory 
and of diſgrace,the way of ſecurity, and: of diſtruſt 
For: of 26 Emperours,. that were fram: Cefar tg 
Maximinus, 16. were flain, 10 only died: natural 
deaths. And if any of thoſe that were flain were 
good, as Galbs and' Pertinax.; it. proceeded front 
the corruption the: Predeceſſor. bad left. among} 
the fouldiers. And if among; thoſe that died na+ 
tural deaths, any/were wicked or lewd; as Severns, 
it was caus'd by | his great fortune: and valour; 
which two accompany very few; He:ſhall fee allo 


by reading this Story, how a man: may order 2 


good Kingdom:. for allthoſe Empezours that ſuc» 
hs ceeded 
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ceeded in the Empire by Inheritarice, except Tis 
ts, were miſchievous thoſe that were adopted; 
wete all good, as were thoſe five from Nerae 
to Mercws, And as the Empire fell upon the 
heirs, it return'd alwayes to its deſtruction. Let 
a Prince be put in minde of the times from Ner< 
vs to Marcus, and compare them with thoſe that 
went before them, and that follow'd them let 
him chooſe in which he would have been born, 
or over whether he would have had! command. 
For in thoſe that were govern'&by the good, he 
fhall ſee a Prince live in ſecurity in the midſt of 
his ſecure Citizens, the world reptkenifh'd' with. 
peace and juſtice, the Senate enjoying their Au- 
thority, the Magiſtrates their honqurs, and the 
wealthy Citizens their Eſtates, Nobility and Ver- 
tue exalted, and with theſe all reſt and' gobd, 
And on the other fide all rancour, diffoluteneſs, 
corruption, and ambition extinguiſhed, he ſhall 
fee a return of the Golden Age, where every one 
may keep and defend what reputation he pleaſes, 
and ir+ the end- ſhall ſee the world triumph, the 
Prince reverenc'd: and honour'd, and the People 
In-agreement and ſecurity, If afterwards he con- 
fider ſeverally the times of the other Emperours, 
he ſhall finde the warres made them terrible, and 
{editions full of diſcord ; as well in peace as in 
war cruel; fo many Princes flain with the ſword, 
fo many Civil, ſo many Foreign Warres, Italy at- 
fliced ; and fult of new misfortunes, the Cities 
thereof having been ſack'd and ruin'd 3 he ſhall 
ſee Rome burnt, the Capitol by her own Citizens 
Mfac'd and ſpoyl'd, the ancient Temples defo- 
lated, and their Ceremonies neglected, the Cities 

repleat 
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repleat with Adulteries, the Sea full of Baniſh- 
ments, and the Rocks beſmear'd with blood. He 
ſhall ſee follow in Rome a numberleſs number of 
cruelties z and Nobility, Wealth , Honours, and 
above all, Vertue reputed as a moſt capital crime, 
He. ſhall ſee Accuſers rewarded , Servants cor- 
rupted againſt their Maſters, Children againft their 
Parents, and they who had not enemies, opprel- 
{ed by their friends, and then he ſhall know very, 
well, how much Rome, Italy, and the World was 
beholding to Ceſar. And without doubt, it he 
be born of Mankinde, he' will be frighted from 
imitating thoſe wicked times, and inflam'd with 
zeal to trace the good, And truly a Prinee aim- 
ing at glory, would wiſh to be Lord of a-diſor- 
der'd City, not to ruine it wholly, as did Ces 
ſar, but to recompoſe and reſtore it, as-Romulu, 
And believe me, the Heavens cannot give men 
greater occaſion of glory, nor men defire it. And 
if to renew and reſtore the frame of a City, there 
were neceſſity for a man to depoſe his Princh- 
pality, the man that did not ſet it in order be- 
cauſe he would not fall from his dignity, ſhould 
.yet deſerve excuſe. But when he could hold his 
Principality, and yet reſtore the Government, he 
is no way excuſable. And in ſumme, let them 
be well advis'd, to whom the Heavens preſent 
{uch opportunity, that either of theſe two ways 
_ be propounded them, the one that gives them 
ſecurity in life, and makes them glorious after 
death ; the other that cauſes them to live 1n 
continual troubles, and leave behinde them an 
everlaſting intamy, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP..XI; 
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a Of the Romans Religion, 
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Tous: Romulus wege Romes firſt kounder, 
L and ſhe, was-to;acknowledge from him her 
birth and bringing up 3 nqtwithſtanding:;the Hea- 
vens judging, that Romulzs, his, Laws ' were not 
ſufficient fox ftich an Empire, put it intgithe Ro- 
man Senates mindes to ele Nima, Pompjlzns, to 


eople, . and:. being defirous: to; reduce, theny into 
Ciyxl Qbedicnce.by, peaceable wayesrapplied him- 
lelt to Religion, aS a thing.,wbolly neceſſary;,to 
preſerve Crvility 3. aud  ordain'd ,it.in {uch a fort, 
hat for many Ages there yas,not.fuch a tar of 
God, as in that Common-wgalth. Which facilita- 
ed much; any ,cnterprize,/ whatſoever citherthe 
enate, or thoſe braye Ryman courages.,did; un- 
dertake. . d; wholoeyer, hall difcourc;, of; the 
HL to of the pegple ;of Romg joynt= 
Iy,-and of many of the ,Ramarns by themiclyes in 
ſeveral, '{hall, perceive that, thoſe Citizens fear'd 
more; to. break,an Oath,:thanrthe Laws 3: as they 
that made, more; account of the, power. of God, 
than of man, ,as it appears panifelily, by the, cx- 
amples ok Sezpi and Mariys Jorquatus ; tor after 
that: Hapmbal, had NO mane an. OVEr= 
throw, at.Camg, many Citizens afſembled toge- 
ther, and; being. affrighted, xeſolv/d to quit the 

ountrey, 3nd;g9 into Sietly z, which Scipio un- 
crſtanding. went and found them. out, and with 
| ==" 7" his 
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his ſword drawn in his hand compelled them tg 
ſwear, they would never forfake their native 
Countrey,. Lwcins Manlius, that was afterwatds 
calPd Torquatns, was accus'd by Marcus my 
1145 Tribune of the people, and before the judy; 
ment day came, Titzs went to'find Marery, and 
threatning to kill him if he {wore not to take the 
accuſation off from his'Father, bound him by his 
oath ; 'and he though by fear compelFd to fwear, 
yet took the accuſation off: And fo thoſe Citi- 
Zeus, whom neither the love'to their Countrey, 
nor the Laws thereof could retain in Italy, were 
kept by force of ant Oath they were conftrained 
to take : and that Tribwne laid aſide the hatred he 
bore tothe Father, the-injury he receiv'd of the 
Son, and his own reputation, to keep the oath he 
took : which proceeded of nothing, elfe, but the 
Religion Nzma brought in among them. And it 
is rnanifeſt, if a man''conſfider well the Konur 
hiſtories, of how much avail their Religion was 
for the commanding of Armies, to reconcile tle 
common people, to preferve good men, and t0 
tharne the lewd. So that if we were to diſpute, 
to whether Prince Rome were more oblig'd, Re 
mulus or Numa; T beheve Nnma would be pre 
ferr'd 3 for where Religion is , Mititary Diſc 
pline is caftly brought mn; and where they ar 
already warlike, and' have no Religion, this hard 
ly followes. And it is plain, that Rommwhes to or 
der the Scnate, and frame certain other Civil and 
Military Ordinances, had no need of the Autho 
rity ofa God, which to Numa was neceſfary, who 
fcign'd to have familiar converſation with {1 
Nymph, who inſtructed htm wherewith _ 
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Si 
em to Wtinually to adviſe the people. And all ſprung from 
ative Mehis, becauſe be defiring to ſettle new orders, and 
wards {Wunaccuſtomed in that City, doubted that his own 
= \uthority was not of full torce. And truly nevet 
judg- Was there yet any maker of extraordinary Laws 
, and hn a Nation, that had not his recourſe to God 3 
ke the Wor otherwiſe the Laws had not been accepted; 
by his {Wor many ſeveral goods are known by a wiſe man, 
Ilwear, which have not ſuch evident reaſons in them- 
: Citi- ſelves, that he by perſwaſion can quickly make 
ntrey, Withers conceive them. Therefore the wiſe men, 
, were What would free themſelves of this difficulty, have 
rained Whecourſe to a God : ſo did Lyciirgus , fo Solon, 
red he Wo many others, whoſe deſign was the ſame with 
of the Wheirs. Thercupon the people of Kome admiring 
ath hf: Bi; goodneſs and wiſdom, yielded to all his pur= 
Jat the Woſes. Burt ir is true, becauſe thoſe times were 
And When full of Religion, and thoſe men tude and 
K oma Wroſs, on whom he ſpent his pains, this much fa- 
m Ws BEllitated his defigns, beg thereby able to mould 
ile the Whem into a new form. And without queſtion; 
and t08f any one in theſe dayes would frame a Repub- 
iſpute, Wick, he ſhould tind it eaſier to deal with rude 
d, Re BWnountainers, who had never known any civility; 
be pre* han with thoſe who had been accuſtomed to live 


n Cities, where the Government's corrupted): 
id a Carver ſhall eafier cut a\fair Statue out of 
s har rough Marble, than out of one that hath been 


to or ungFd upon by another. Wherefore having well 
vil and Wonfidered all, 1 conclude, that the Religion-mtrc» 
Autho BWuc'd by N»ma, was one of the principal occaſiors 
y, wif that Cities happineſs 3 for that caus'd good Or. 


with 1 
| cont» 
nually 


rs, good Orders brought good Fortune , and 
rom their good Fortunes grew all the happy ſucs 
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ceſſes of their enterpriſes : and as the obſervance 
of Divine Worſhip occaſions the greatneſs of 
Common-wealth ; ſo the contempt of it deſtroys 
it. For where the Fear of God is wanting, it muſ 
needs be that either that Kingdom goes to ruing, 
or that it be ſupported by the awe it ſtands in 
the Prince, who may ſupply the defects of Relt 
gion : and becauſe Princes are but ſhort-liv'd, tha 
Kingdom mult necds have an end quickly, accor- 
ding as the vertue thereof fails: from whence i 
comes , that Governments which depend upor 
the vertue of one man, abide but a while, be 
cauſe that vertue ends with his lite ; and it { 
dom chances that it is renew'd by ſucceſſion, a 
well ſayes the Poet Dante, 


Rade wolte diſeende per li rami, 
L'bumana. probitate. & queſto vuole, 
Duel, che Iada, perche da Ini fi chiami. 


Vertues continue {eldom by deſcent. 
And this to ſhew their Spring, the Government, 
And that his gifts beſt term'd, and by him ſent 


. Therefore the ſafety of a Common-wealth 
Kingdom confiſts not wholly in a Prince thi 
*governs wiſely while he lives, but in one that 6 
orders it, that he dying, it can preſerve it { 
And although it be cafier to work rude and ut 
taught pcople to a new courle and frame, yet a 
gues it not therefore an impollibility to preva 
with men-that have liv'd in a Civil Government 
and preſume ſomewhat to underſtand themſelve 


The Florentines think not themſelves cither ignl 
Tall 
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rant or rude, yet were they perſwaded by Frie! 

erom Savanarola, that he talked with G O D- 
I will not judge whether it were true or not; 
becauſe we ought not to ſpeak of ſuch a great 
Perſonage, but with reverence, But truly I ſay, 
that very many believ*d him, not having ſeen 
any great matter to perſwade them thereto : for 
his lite, doctrine, and the ſubje& he took, were 
ſufficient to make them credit him. Woheretore 
let no man be diſcouraged, as if he could not reach 
to what another hath heretofore attain*d; for men, 
as we {aid in our Preface, were born, liv'd and died, 
under the ſame Laws of Nature, 


Lo — 


CHAP. XIL. 


Of what importance it is to hold a worthy eſteem of 
Religion, and that Italy for having fail d there- 
in, by means of the Church of Rome. hath gone 
to wrack, 


Hoſe Princes, or thoſe Revublicks which 

would keep themſelves trom ruine , are 
above all other things, to preſerve the Cereme- 
nics of their Religion incorrupted, and maintain 
it alwayes venerable. For there is no greater lign 
of a Countreys going to deſtruction, than to {ce in 
it the contempt of Divine Worſhip. And this is 
eaſie to be underſtood, it being once known upon 
what ground the Religion is built where a man 
is born, For every Religion hath the foundation 
of its being upon ſome principal thing. The'life 
ot the Gentiles Religion ſubſiſted upon the an- 
E 3 new 
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ſwers of the Oracles, and upon the {cf of the 
conjecurers and ſoothſayers : all the other Cere- 
monies, Sacrifices, and Rites depended on theſe, 
Becauſe they caſily believ'd, that that God that 
could foretell thee thy future good or evil, could 
alſo ſend it thee. From hence came the Temples, 
the Sacrifices and ſupplications, and all other Ce- 
remonies in their veneration : for the Oracle of 
Del-s, the Temple of Fupiter Ammon, and other 
farrous Oracles held the world in devotion and 


' admiration. As they afterwards began to ſpeak in 


imperious manner, and their falſhood was diſco- 
ver'd among the people, men began to be incre- 
dulous, and apt to diſturb all good Orders. There- 
fore the Princcs of a Republick or Kingdom ſhould 
maintain the grounds of the Religion they hold; 
and this being done, they ſhall eafily keep their 
Common=-wealth rcligious, and conſequently ver- 
tuous and united. They ought alſo to. favour 
and increaſe all thoſe things that advantage it, 
howſoever that they think them * falſe; and the 


F Ammiratw tartes him, ſaying, it was rather the opinion 
of a canning and crafty man, than of one that had either 
any Religion or Morality ig him whoſe plain and ſimple 
conditions ought to be free from all fraud and falſhood; 
and however the Romans were deceiv'd herein, which 
cannot be deny 'd, yet without doubt they never did this, 
thinking to deceive themſelves, or with intention to de- 
ecive others. Thus Ammi. And indeed it ſavours of Atheiſm, 
bringins the Miſfireſs to ſerve the Handmaid , Religion 10 
ſerve Policy 3, as if the ſeaſons of the year ought to accomme 
date themſelves to men, rather than men accommodate them- 
ſelves to the ſeaſons 3 wit conſidering that Religion propornds 
tn a man a further end thin policy points at, A Prince therefore 
fhou'd be well acyare of fauch evil devices, believinvg conftangl 
that the true R-ligion þ:th no need of heip from falſhood, na 
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rather ſhould they do it, the wiſer they are and 
underſtand the cauſes of natural things. And be- 
cauſe this courſe hath been taken by many wiſe 
men, hence grew the opinion of Miracles which 
are celebrated even in falſe Religions; tor wile 
men augment them what beginning ſoever they 
have, and their Authority afterwards gives them 
credit. Of theſe miracles there was great quar= 
tity at Rome: and among. others there was this 
one; the Roman Souldiers ſacking the Vejentes 
City, ſome of them went into the Temple of 7x- 
#0, and coming to her Image, ask'd her, Wilt 
' thou go to Rome ? ſome thought ſhe nodded, 
another thought ſhe ſaid, Ycs. For thoſe men be- 
ing very Religious ( which T. Livixs ſhews, for 
that entry into the Temple was without tumult) 
all devout and full of reverence, imagined they 
heard that anſwer, which peradventure thcy pre- 
ſuppos'd before-hand would be made them 3 this 
opinion and beliet was altogether favour'd and 
augmented by Camillus. and the other principal 
men of the City. Which Religion it it-were main- 
tained among the Princes of the Chriſtian Re- 
publick according as by the Infiitutor thereot it 
was ordain'd, the Chriftian States and Repnblicks 
would be far more in unity, and enjoy more hap- 
pineſs far than now they do: nor does any thing, 
give us ſo ſhrewd a conjc&ure of the declining 
of it, as to ſce, that thoſe people that are near- 
eſt neighbours to the Church of Rome, head of 
our Religion, are the moſt irrcligious. And who- 
{oever would well conſider the original grounds 
thereof, and look upon the preſent ule how much 
this differs from thoſe, without quetiion he would 
E 4 judge 
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* Judge the ruine or ſcourge thereof were near at 
hand, And becaufe ſome are of opinion, that the 
weltare of Italy depends upon the Church of Rome, 
yet the contrary might rather be proved, : conſt- 
derivg thoſe that in' the.Church of Rome obſerve 
not-the precepts they ought, but rather adulte- 
rate the Holy and Catholick Ordinances which 
were wont to be kept. Moreover this comes. to 
paſs, becauſe the Church hath alwayes held, and 
{till holds this Countrey divided 3 and truly ne- 
ver was any Province either united or happy, 
unleſs it- were wholly reduc'd to the abedience 
of one Common-wealth, or Prince 3 as it betel! 
France and Spain. And the cauſe that Jraly is 
not in the ſame terms,nor hath not one Republick, 
or one Prince to govern it, is only. the Church) 
tor having inhabitcd there, and held the Temporal 
Government, it hath never been ſo potent, nor of 
{uch proweſs, that it could get the.reſt of 1taly 
into its hands, and become Lord thereof. And 
on the other fide, it was never ſo weak, that for 
tear of loſing the Temporal Dominion it could 
not call in a powerfull triend, to defend it againſt 
him that were grown too puiſſant in Italy ; as 
anciently it hath been ſcen by ſundry experiences, 
when by means of Charles the Great, it drove out 
the Lombards, who had as it were the abſolute 
power of all Italy; and when in our dayes it took 
the Venetians power from them by the French- 
mens aid, and afterwards chaſed way the French 
by help of the Swiſſes, Therefore the Church 
being not powertull to ſubdue all 1taly it (clt, 'nor 
yet {uffering any other to maſter it,' hath been 
the cauſe, that it could neyer be brought to = 
| | tt 
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but one head ; but hath alwaycs been under more 
Princes and Lords; whereupon is grown {uch a 
diſunion, and ſo much weakneſs, that Italy hath 
been made a prey not only of powertull Barbari-. 
ans, but of any the next affaylant, For which we 
and other 1talians are beholding to the Church 
and none elſe. And whoſoever would readily ſee 
the truth by certain experience, it were needfull 
he were of ſuch power, as to ſend the-Court of 
Rome, with the Authority it hath in Italy, to 
dwcllin the Switzeys Countrey, who at this day 
are the only People that live, for their Religion 
and Military Diſcipline, as their Anceſtors did : 
and he ſhould tinde, that in a ſhort time the il] or- 
ders and cuſtoms of that Court would breed 
more diſorder in that Countrey, than any acci- 
dent elſe could, that ſhould ever grow there. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


In what manner the Romans avail d themſelves of 
their Religion, in ordering the City, in underta- 
king their deſigns, and in ſtopping of tumults, 


I Think it not out of purpoſe, to bring ſome 
example, wherein the Romans {erv'd them- 
ſelves of their Religion, for the ordering of their 
City,. and the following of their enterpriſes. And 
though many there are in T. Livius, yet I will 
content my-elf with theſe. The people of Rome 
having created their Tribuncs of Conſular pow- 
cr, and except one, all Plebezans, and it talling 
out that year, that there was P«!::\.ace and Far 
mine 
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mine, and certain other prodigics,. the Nobility 
of Rome took hold of this occaſion, at the Tri- 
bunes new creation, to ſay that the Gods were 
angry, becauſe Rome had abu3'd the Majefty of 
their Empire, and that they had no other means 
to appeaſe them, than to reduce the election of 
the Tribunes to the former courſe, Whence it 
came, that the people trighted by this ſuperſti- 
tion, made the Tribunes all of the Nobility. The 
like was alſo in their Conqueſt of the Vejentes 
City, that the Commanders of their Armies did 
ſerve themſelves of the Religion, to keep them in 
heart for any enterpriſe : for that year the Alban 
Lake being miraculouſly ſwell'd, and the Roman 
Souldicrs wearied with the long ſiege, and intend- 
ing to return to Rome, the Romans found, that 
Apollo and certain other Oracles told them, that 
that year the Vejentes City ſhould be taken, that 
the water of the Alban-lake ſhould be pour'd out : 
which thing made the ſouldicrs endure the tedi- 
ouſneſs of the war and the fiege, perſwaded by 
the hope they had to take the Town, and were 
contented to continue the enterpriſe ; ſo that Ca- 
mils being, made Dictator, ſubdued the City attcr 
ten years fiege. And fo the accuſtomed Religi- 
on help'd well both for the taking in of that 
Town, and for the reſtitution of the Tribuneſhip 
to the Nobility; for without the aid thereof, the 
one. or the other had hardly had their ſucceſs, 
And this other example I muſt alſo adde to this 
purpoſe. There were in Rome a great many tu- 
mults rais'd upon the occaſion of Terentillus a 
Tribune, he defiring to make a Law, for cauſes 
which hereafter we ſhall declare in their place. 


Among 
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Among the firſt remedies which the Nobility 
ſerv'd themſelves of, was the Religion, whereof 
they made uſe two wayes : In the firſt, they made 
the Sibylls books be ſearcht , and anſwer as it 
were to the City, that by means of Civil Diſcord 
they ſhould hazard the lcſs of their liberty that 
year : which thing, though the Tribunes had here- 
in diſcover'd their ſubtilty, yet it fo frighted the 
people, that it quite took off their eagernels in the 
purſuit, The other way was, that when Appius 
Herdonixs with a great number of Out-laws, and 
Slaves, near upon four thouſand men, having 
poſſeſs?d themſelves by night of the Capitol, ſo 
that it might be fear'd, that if the Aqui or Volſci, 
the Romans ſworn enemies, had approach'd the 
Town, they might have taken it; the Tribunes 
not forbearing for all this to continue in their 
obſtinacy, and to ena& the Law made by Teren« 
tillus, ſaying, this aſſault of theirs was tcigned, 
and not true, one Publius Valerius a grave Citi- 
zen, and of good Authority, went out of the Se- 
nate, and told thefn partly in friendly tcrms, and 
partly in threatning, the- dangers mm which the 
City ſtood, and the unſeaſonablenels of their de- 
mand, and thereby brought the people to {wear, 
they would not forſake the Conſuls command. 
Whereupon the people being return'd to obcdi- 
ence, recover'd the Capitol by force. But the 
Conſul Publius Valerius being ſlain in this con- 
flict, there was forthwith another Conſul made, 
one Titus ©rintins, who to keep the people from 
idleneſs, and to give no ſpace to think again of 
Terentilus his Law, commanded them to go forth 
of Rome with him againſt the Yolfci, ſaying _ 
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by the Oath they had taken not to abandon the 
Conlul, they-were bound to tollow him 3 where- 
unto the Tribunes oppos'd, {aying, that oath was 
made to the Conſul now ſlain, not to him. Yet 
Titus Livins ſhews, that the pcople. in awfulneſs 
to their Religion would rather obey the Conſul 
than believe the Tribunes,. ſaying theſe words in 
favour of the ancient Religion : Mex did not then 

adayes ſo little reverence the 
Nondum hzc quz nunc Gods, as 20; m0r people 
tenet ſeculum negligen- wreſt their Oaths , nor the 


tia Deim venerat, nec : 
interpretando fibi quil- Laws, to their own ends, 


que jusjuiandum & leges Whereby the Tribunes 
aptas faciebat. doubting then to loſe their 

whole dignity, agreed with 
the Conſul to ſubmit to his obedience, and that 
for a whole year they would treat no more of 
Terentil/as his Law, and the Conſuls for a year 
ſhould not draw the people out to War; and 
thus the Religion gave the Senate means to over- 
come that diftculty, which, without it,they could 
never have maſter'd. a 


hn 


CHaiP XIV. 

The Romans interpreted their Auſpices, as neceſſity 
requir'd , and with diſcretion made a (hew to 
obſerve their Religion, yet pon occaſion they 
neglecied it, but if any did raſhly contemn it, 
they puniſht them, 


H E Soothſayings were not only ( as beforc 
we have diſcours'd ) for the moſt part, the 
ground of the Gentiles ancient Religion, but they 
' were 
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were alſo the occaſions of the Roman Republicks 
welfare, Whereupon the Romans had more re- 
gard of them, than of any order elſe, and made 
uſe of them in their Conſular afſemblies, in the 
beginning of their enterpriſes, in drawing tozth 
their Armies into the field, in thghting of pitcht 
battels, and in any other action of theirs of im+ 
portance either Civil or Military. Nor. ever 
would they have undertaken any expedition, till 
firſt they had perſwaded the Souldiers, the Gods 
had promis'd them the Victory. And among the 
other orders of Soothſayers , they had ſome _in 
their Armies, they call'd Pollarii, _ And whenſo- 
ever they intended to fight a battel, with the Ene- 
my. they would have the Pollariz to make their 
conjectures : and when the Chickens peckt, they 
went to tight with' good Aufpices and not peck- 
ing; they forbare to hght. Notwithſtanding when 
reaſon ſhew'd fomething was to be done, though 
the divinations. were averſe, yet were they not 
ſcar'd from it ; but they turn'd and wound it 
with ſuch-terms- and faſhions ſo properly, that it 
appear'd, they did it not with any ' contempt of 
Religion. Which courſe was us'd once ina fight, 
by. :-Papirins the Conſul, which he had (of. great 
importance) with the Samnites, after which they 
were. much worn .and broken, For Papirins en- 
countring with: the Samnites, and perceiving in 
the: iskirmiſh that the Victory was ſure, had a 
minde'hereupon. to fight a full battell, and there- 
fore commanded the Pollarii, they ſhould make 
their .conjecuresz but the Chickens not pecking, 


and- the chief Soothfayer ſeeing the torwardneſs 


of the Army to. tight, and the opinion the Gene- 
| ral 
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ral and all the Souldiers had of the vidtory, that 
he might not take away the occaſion} of well- 
doing from the Army, ſent back to the Conſul, 
that the Soothſayers anſwer'd well z fo that while 
Papirins was ordering his ſquadrons, ſome of the 
Pollaris having told certain Souldiers, that the 
Chickens had not peck'd, they told it to Spmri- 
xs Papirins the Conſuls Nephew, and he again 
to the Conſul; whereto he ſuddenly replyed, 
that he ſhould take a care to perform his own 
duty well, and that for himſelf and the Army 
' the conje@ures were fair 3 and if the Soothſayer 
had olives, it would turn to his own Joſs : 

andthat\in effect it ſhould ſucceed according to 
his prognoftication, he commanded the Lieve- 
tenants to place the-Pollarii in the fore-front of 
the battell, Whereupon it chane'd that going 
forward againſt their enemies, one of the Romar 
Souldiers threw a dart, and as it hap'd, flew a 
principal Soothſayer : which being come to the 
Conſuls ear, he ſaid that all things went forward 
luckily, and with the Gods favour, for the Ar- 
my by the death of that lyar was purg'd of all 
crime, and excus'd of the wrath conceiv'd againſt 
them. And thus by knowing how to accommo- 
date his deſigns to the divinations, he choſe to 
hght, the Army never perceiving that he had any 
whit negleced the Rites of their Religion. Ap- 
pins Pulcher went a contrary courſe to this, in 
Sicily,in the firſt Carthaginian wars 3 who deſirous 
to fight with the enemy, caus'd the Pollarii to 
make their divinations and they anſwering that 
the Chickens did not feed, he faid, Let us ſee 
then it they will drink, and ſo made them be 
thrown 
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thrown into the Sea, and then hghting, loſt the 
day. And thereupon he was afterwards con- 
demn'd at Rome, and Papirius honour'd ; not {o 
much, the one for having won, and the other 
for having loſt, as the one for having crofs'd the 
Soothfayers with much diſcretion, the other very 
raſhly. Nor was there any other end of this man=- 
ner of Soothfaying, than to incourage the Soul- 
diers to fight, for boldneſs always wins the vi- 
@ory : which thing was not only in uſe with 
the Romans, but with Foraigners alſo; whereof 
I have a purpoſe to bring an example in the 
Chapter following, 
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CHAP. XV. 


The Saranites, for the extream remedy to their bro- 
ken State, have recourſe to Religion, 


e Sammtes having been fundry times routed 
by the Romans, and at laſt overthrown in 
Tuſcany, their Armies and their Captains ſlain, 
and their Confederates over- 
come, who were the Tufcans, Nec ſuis nec exter- 
French, and Umbrians : They is viribus jam = 
could not ſubſit, neither by their pot = 
own”, nor their friends forces, adeo ne infeliciter 
yet they would not quit the War, quidem defenſz li- 
not regarding though they bad P<**atis tzdevat. & 
but ill ſucceſs in the defence of = ace = — 
their iberty;, but had rather be lebant. 
overcome, than forbear to trie if 
they could get the vifiory. Whereupon they pur it 
to 
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to the 'laſt proof, And becauſe they knew the 
obſtinacy of the Souldiers mindes would help the 
victory well forward, and to induce them here- 
to, there was no better means than Religion, they 
advis'd to renew an old Sacrifice of theirs by the 
help of Ovins Pattixs their Prieſt : which they 
order'd in this manner 3; The ſolemn Sacrihce be- 
ing made, and amidſt the ſlain Beaſts, and the Al- 
tars ſet on fire, having -caus'd the chief of the 
Army to {wear never to forſake the fight, they 
calPd the Souldiers one by one, and in the midii 
of thoſe Altars enclos'd by many Centurions with 
their {words drawn, firſt they made them {wear, 
they ſhould not diſcloſe any thing they either 
heard or ſaw: afterwards with words of exccra- 
tion, and Verſes full of horrour made them vow 
and promiſe to the Gods, to be ready in what- 
{oever their General ſhould command, . never to 
abandon the fight, and kill whomſoever they ſaw 
fly; which it they fail'd in, might it light upon 
their Family and Kindred. And ſome of them 
being amaz'd, and refufing to ſwear, were; pre- 
{ently ſlain by their Centurjons, ſo that the refi 
that followed them, frighted by the fierceneſs of 
the ſpectacle, ſwore all.'. And to augment the 
magnificence of their meeting, xKia thou- 
{and men, halt of them were clad with white 
Cloath,. with Plumes . and: Feathers: ppon their 
Helmets, and thus array'd, they incamp'd them- 
ſelves at Aquiloaia. Againſttheſe came Fapirins,who 
Tt =ofs rb; in his ſpeech to. incourage 
Non enim criſtas vulnera 1;. Souldicrs, (aid; Sxrely 


facere & picta atque au- BC. | 
rata ſcuta tranſire Ro- their plumes could. make Ho 


manum palum, wounds, nor their popes 
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and golden ſhields defend the blows of the Roman 
Pikes, And to take away the doubt his ſouldiers 
had of their enemies becauſe of the Oath taken, 
Gaid, it was rather a diſcouragement to thern than 
otherwiſe ; for they were atraid of theit own 
people, the Gods and their enemies. And when 
they came to the fight, the Samnites were over- 
thrown, for the Raman vertue, and the fear con- 
ceiv'd by reafon of their forn+ loſſes, overcame 
whatever obſtinacy they could have reſolv'd on 
by force of their Religion or Oath taken. Yet jt 
is plain, how they thought' they could have no 
other refuge, nor try other'tetnedy, - that could 
ive them hope to recover their Joft vertue, Whicli 
ly ſhews, how great confidence Religion well 4 
us'd can give, And though haply this part would 
be fit rather to have. place among the extrinſecal 
matters, yet depending upon one of the moſt im- 
portant Ordinances of the Roman Republick, Y 
thought better. to inſert it in this place; that F 
might not 'be: driven. to interrupt my diſcourſe, 
and have need to return hereunto many times, 
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People accuſtomed to live under 4 Prince, if by any 
; accident they ' betome free, bave much atoe td 
- maintaint#beir liberty, 


k 


| hard it is for a- people, us'd to live in 
ſubjection-to a Prince, afterwards to main- 
tain their liberty, if by any accident they get it; 
as Rome did. upon the Tarquins haniſhment, very 
| many 
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many examples ſhew us, which we'read in the 
Memorials of ancient Hiſtories | and vot without 
good reaſon : for the people is nothing different 
from a brute Beaſt, (which though herce of na- 
ture. and wildc) hath been bred alwayes in a den 
and under command 3 and though by chance it 
hath got looſe into the fhclds, yet not being uſed 
to ſcek the food, nor being acquainted. with the 
coverts, where toHide it (elf, becomes the prey. 
of the: firſt that ſecks to take it.. :'The (clf-ſlame 
thing befalls a people ufed to live/ under the Go- 
vernment of others; the which not having know+ 
ledge tg treat of publick detences or offences, not 
knowing the neighbour Princes, nox.yet known 
, by them, quickly: zeturns under the yoke, which 
oftentimes is heaviex, than that which before was 
taken from their .neck 3. and they: come to. fall 
into theſe difficulties, though. as. yet there be not 
centred'among them much diforder. Fora people 
that is quite debauch*d cannot for a little while, 
no not a whit, enjoy their liberty, as it-ſhall aftes 
appgar,. And therefore our ſpeeches are not. of 
thoſe people, where corruption is overgrown, but 
where there is more good than naught. To this 
former we may adde another difficulty, which is, 
that the State that becomes free, procures enc- 
mies that fide againſt it, and not-friends 'to fid6 
with it. Thoſe hold together as enemies, who got 
advantages by the tyrinnical Government, tced; 
ing upon the Princes riches whereby they uſed 
to; help themſelves, which being now taken troy 
them; they cannot reſt content, but every one 
neceſlitated to try if he-caa again recall the Roy- 
alty, that ſo they may recover their. former ad- 
ER. Vanccments. 
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vancernents; They get not, as T have ſaid, friends 
to fide with them ; for the free Government pro- 


. pounds Honours and Rewards upon ſome wor- 


thy and determinated 'oecafions, otherwiſe it re- 
wards none', nor honours none. And when a 
man hath received thofe honours and thoſe advan- 
tages, Which he thinks he deſery*d; he acknow- 
ledaes no obligation to them thit reward him. 
Moreover, that common' good. which men reap 
of free Government, is not known by any, while 
it is poſſeſt 3-which is, to ehjoy fregly ones own 
without ſuſpicion, not to. doubt oFhis Wives 
or Daugliters honours, not to be in fear for his 
Sons, or for himſelf, For no man thinks himſelf 
beholding| to one that offends him not. . And 
therefore if they come fo have a free” State, as it 
is aboye mentioned. there ariſe thoſe'that will be 
Partifans againſt them, and not fide” with them : 
and to preſeribe a remedy for theſe inconvenients 
and diforders, which theſe difficulties might bring 
es, there is none more potent, nor foveraign, nor 
neceſſary, than to kill Bratzs his Sons, who as 
the ſtory ſhews, were induc'd together with othcr 
young Romans, to conſpire againſt their Native 


'Countrey, for no other reafon, than becauſe they 


could not ſo extraordinarily advantage themſelves 
under the Conſuls, as under the Kings fo that 
they thought the Peoples liberty was become their 
llavery, And' he that undettakes to goverti a mul- 
titude either by way of liberty, or by mw of Prin- 
cipality, and aſſures not himſelf of thoſe that ate 
enemies to his new State, is not hke to continue 
long, True it is, that IT judge thoſe Pririces very 
unfortunate, who to ſecure their Dotninions are 
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to go extravagant waycs, having the vaſt multi- 
tude for their enemies £ for he that hath but few 
enemies, eaſily and without many offences ſecures 
himſelf; but he that hath the univerſality againſt 
him, is never ont of jealouſie ; and the more 
cruelty he uſes, the weaker becomes his power, 
So that the greateſt remedy he hath,” is ito make 
the people friendly. And though this diſcourſe 
be different from the former, treating here of an 
exceeding good Prince, and there of a Republick, 
yet that I may not return here often upon this 
occaſion, Ifhall ſay ſomewhat of it, but briefly, 
And therefore if a Prince would gain .the good 
will of a people, that was enemy to him ({peak- 
ing of thoſe Princes, that are became Tyrants of 
their Native Countrey ) I ſay, he ought to exa- 
mine firſt, what the people defire 3 and he hall 
alwayes finde, that they defire two: things 3 the 
one, to be reveng'd of him that occafion'd their | 
ſlavery z the other, to have their liberty reſtor'd, 
To the firſt, the Prince can fatisfie in whole, to. 
the ſecond in part, As for the firſt, there is an ex- 
ample to the point. Clearchus a Tyrant, of Heracles 
being in baniſhment, it happen'd that -upon a 
difference riſen between the people and the No- 
bility of Heraclea, that the Nobility, finding them- 
ſelves too weak, turn'd to favour Clearchus, and 
conſpiring with him, againſt the will of the peo- 
ple, let him into the Town, and took away the 
pcoples liberty 3 ſo that Clearchus being, in a 
ſireight between the inſolence of the Nobility, 
whom he could not any way content, nor reCtihe, 
and the rage of the people, that could not endure 
thus to haye loſt their liberty, xcſolv'd in my 
: | rec 
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free himſelf of the importunity of the Nobles, and 
withall'to.gain the people. And to this, purpoſe. 
having taken a convenient. opportunity, cut in 
pieces all the Nobility, to the peoples great ſa- 
tisfaftion : Kod thus he ſatisfied one of the deſires 
the people have, that is, to be reveng'd. . But as 
for the peoples other deſire, to recover their li- 
berty, if- the Prince cannot fatishe them, Tet him 
examine, what are the reaſons make them deſire 
freedom, and he ſhall finde, there is but a {mall 
number of them would be free, to command, Burt 
all the reſt, which are the many, deſire liberty to 
live ſecurely. Fox in all Republicks , of what 
manner ſoever ordered, . not above forty or fifty 
Citizens attain to the degrees of Authority :* and 
becauſe theſe are but few, it is an eaſie thing to 
be ſure of them, either by taking them out of the 
way, or by letting them ſhare of ſuch Ho- 
nors, as agree to their conditions, which they 
may very well becontented with. Thoſe others, 
whom it ſuffices, if they can live ſecurely, are 
alily fatished by making Ordinances and Laws, 
wherewith together with his power, he may com- 
mw their ſafety in general. And when 2 
Prmce_ does this, and that the people perccive it, 
that by no accident. he breaks thoſe Laws, they 
will begin' in a thort time to live ſecure and con- 
tent, We have an example of the Kingdom of 
France, which continues not in quict by. other 
means, than that their Kings are tyed, to many 
Laws, wherein the ſecurity of all his people is 
contain'd, And he that'was the founder of that 
State, ordain'd, that the Kings ſhould diſpoſe of 
the Warrs and the Moneys-at their pleaſures, but 
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with all other matters they had nothing to. doe, 
but they were at the Laws appointment.., That 


Prince therefpre or Republick, which ECUTEs oy 
themſelves at their entrance into. the Govern, 


ment, ought at leaſt take hold of the firſt occa- 
ſon, as the Romans did. He that lets that paſs, 
repents himſelf too late, of not haying done what 
he ſhould, The people of Rome, being: not ag 
yet debaucht, when they recoyered their liberty, 
might well maintain it, when Brutus his Song 
were ſlain, and the Tarquins- dead, by thoſe re- 
 medies, and orders, which we haye at ſeveral 
times recounted, But had the people been. cor- 
rupted , neither in Rome, nor any where llc, 
could they haye found * means ſtxong enough 
to preſerve it,' as in the Chapter following we 
ſhall ſhew. | 


em 


CHAP. XVII, 


A diſorderly people, getting their liberty, cannot kgep 
themſelves free without very great diffiextties, 


] Think it neceſſarily true, that either the Kings 
” were to be expelled out of Rome, ox elſe Rome 
it ſelf would have grown feeble and of no.worth; 
for conſidering how exceedingly the Kings wers 
corrupted, if after that rate two or three ſucceſſi» 
ons had followed, and that corruption that was 
in them had diſtended it ſelf throughout. the 
members, ſo that they likewiſe had received of 
the corruption, it had becn impoſſible gver to 
bave reformed it, But loſing the Head when oy 
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Body was ſound, it might- eaſily be reduced to a 
free arid orderly Government. And this ſhould 
be preſuppoſed for certain, that a debaricht City 
Iivihg under a Prince, though that Prince with 
all tis ftock * be rooted out, yet can it not be- 
come' free, bue rather fall ftill into the hands of 
new Lords, who. continually make an end one 
of another, And without the creation of {ome 
new Prince, they ſhall never have an end, unleſs 
he by his goodneſs and valour maintain them trec, 
But their liberty is of no longer continuance than 
his life, as was that of Syracxſa for Dions and Ti- 
moleons lives: whoſe vertues in ſeveral times, 
while they -hv'd; kept that City free 3 ſo ſoon as 
they wete dead; it fell into the former ſervitude. 
We finde nbta braver example than.that of Rome, 
which upbri the Tarquizr baniſhments, could pre- 
{-ntly lay Ho1d of, and maintain that liberty. But 
Ceſar berg ſlain; C. Caligula, Nero, and the whole 
race of the Cefars blotted out; it could not, not. 
only keep, no'not ſo much as give a beginnin 
to theirNibcrty. Neither did fo great variety X 
accidents* iri one and the ſame City procced from 
other, than that, 'when the Tarquins were ex- 
ped; the people of Rome were not toucht with 
this corruption } and in theſe lattcr times they 
were throughly infc&cd. For then to ſcttle their 
mindes im a'rcfolution againſt . Kings, it was 
enough to/ take an oath of them, that never any 
King ſhould reign-at Rome, But in the after-ages, 
the authority and ſeverity of Brutus, with all the 
Oriental Regions, werenot of force to hold them 
in diſpoſition to maintain that Libcrty, which he 
likg the firſt Brutus had reſtored them. Which 
F 4 (prung 
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ſprung from that corruption, which Maris: his 
faction ſpread among the people 3 whereof Ceſar 
coming to be the Chief, could ſo blind that mul- 
titude, that they could not perceive. the Yoke, 
which he himſelf put on their neck. And though 
this example of Rome be better than-any other, 
yet will I alleadge to this purpoſe, ſame people 
known in our dayes. And therefore I fay, that 
no means could ever bring Milan or Naples to 
their freedom, by reaſon of the infeRion of all 
their members. Which appeared after the death 
of Philip VIſcoxti, when Man deſiring to recover 
her liberty, neither was able, nor knew how to 
keep it. Yet that of Rome was'a great happineſs, 
that their Kings grew naught ſuddenly? that they 
were baniſht, and that. before the infecion -was 
gone down into the bowels of that City, which 
was the occaſion that thoſe many tumults, which 
were raiſed in Rome (men doing, it to a good end) 
did not hurt, but help the Common-wealth. And 
we may make this concluſion , that where the 
matter is corrupted, Laws , though well made, 
profit little, unleſs they have ſuch a maker, that 
with ſtrong hand forces obedience to them till 
the matter become good : which, whether i hath 
ever happened, I know not, or whether it be pol 
ſible it can happen : for it is plain, as a little ber 
tore 1 aid, that a City declining by corruption 
of matter, if ever it chances to riſe again, it 1s 
meerly by the yertue of Þne man, who is then 
living, and not by the yertue of the; generality, 
that keeps the good Laws in fprce : and ſuddenly 
when that man is'dead, it returns to the old guile, 
as it came to pals at Thebes, which, by the vertu? 
Ol 
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| of Epaminondss 'while he liv'd, could ſubfiſt in 


form of a Republick and Government , but he | 
being gone, it fell into the former diſorders, The 
xeaſon is, becauſe a man cannot live ſo long a 
time as is ſufficient to dilaccuſtom.them.to the il], 
and accuſtom thern throughly to the good, And 
if one man of a very long lite, or two vertuous 
Governours ſucceſhvely continued, do not diſpoſe 
of them to good, when one of them fails, as I 
have ſaid before, they are preſently ruined, unleſs 
the other with many dangers, and much blood» 
ſhed recover them out of deſtruction. For that 
corruption and upfitneſs for freedom, ariſes from, 
an inequality that is in the City; and if a 

would reduce it to equality, he..muſt uſe many 
extraordinary wayes, which tew know or will 
ſerve themſelves of, as otherwhere more partigu- 
larly ſhal] be ſaid, ; 


+CHAP, XVIII, 


In what manner in a corrupted City a Free $ tate 
may be maintained, being gotten ,, or bow when: 
they have it not, it may be gotten, and well. or- 
der'd, | 


Think, it will not be out of the way, ner diſ- 
agrecing to the former diſcourſe, to conſider 
whether in a City diſordered, a Free" State can be 
preſery*d, that being there afpot already 3 or not 
being there, how it may be attain'd, and then re» 
duc'd to good ordex. Whereupan, I ſay, thatit is 
vcry hard to do the one or the other ; and though 
; it 
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it be almoſt impoſlidle to gives firict rule there 
of (becauſe we ſhould neceſſarily proceed accot- 
ding to the degrees of the corruption) yet it not 
being unfit to reafon of every thing, I ſhall not 
let this paſs. And 1 prefappolſe a City corrupted 
in extremity, from whence 'T ſhalt come more to 
augment ſuch a difficulty, becanfe there are no 
Laws nor Ordinances fufficient to bridle an un- 
verfall corruption. For as there is need of Laws, 
to-preſerve good Cuſtoms ; fo, to have the Laws 
well obſerv'd, there is need of good Cuſtoms. 
Beſides this, the Ordinances and Laws made in 
4'Republick. at birth thereof, when men were 
good , ſerve not to purpoſe afterwards , when 
Oofce they are grown vicious. And if the Laws 
vary being accommodated according to the acct 
dents, ſeldom or never vary the 6Id Orders of the 
City 3 which makes that the new Laws ſuffice 
nor, becauſe the orders that continue in force do 
corrupt. And to Jay this part moreplain to the 
underſtanding, I ſay, that in' Rome there was the 
order of Government, or rather of the State, 
and: the Laws afterwards which together with- 
the Magiſtrates Jid bridle the Citizens. The or- 
der of the Stat&Was. the Authority of the people, 
of the Senate, of the Tribunes, and of the Con+- 
ſuls, the manner of demanding or creating of Ma- 
giſtrates and the manner of making Laws. Theſe 
Ordees little or nothing did they vary among the 
Citizens 3- the -Lawse' varied ' which bridled the 
Citizens, as did that Law againſt adulteries, againſt 
EXPences, againſt 'ambition, and many others, a&- 
cording as by. degrees the -Citizcns grew' cor- 
rupted, But the orders of State ſtanding — 
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which in the time of corruption- were no longer 
good, thoſe Laws which were' renew'd again; 
were not of force to keep men good, but would 
have been well kelp'd, if when the Laws were 
renew'd, the orders alfo had been changed. And 
that it is true, that ſuch orders in a corrupted 
City were not good, it is expreſly ſcen m two 
principal heads, As for the creation - of Magi> 
lirates, and making Laws, the' people of Rome 
gave the Conſulate and the other prime degrees 
of the City, only to thoſe that fned tor them 
This order was in the beginning good, becaufe 
none ood for them, but thoſe Citizens that 
eſteem*d themſelves worthy of them, and. to re- 
ceive the repulſe was a ſhame; fo that to bE 
thought worthy, every one did welt. But this 
way afterwards in a corrupted City prov'd very 
hurtfull ; for not the beſt deſerving men, but the 
moſt powertull, ſued for the Magiſtracy, and thoſe 
of {mall power (howſoever vertuous) forbore to 
demand them for fear. 

It came not to this mconvenient; at:once, but 
by degrees, as men fall: into all other inconveni- 
eats,” Fox the Romans having brought under Afr 
ea, and Afia, and reduc'd Sl nigh all:;Greeceto 


their obedience, doubted no way of their liberty, 


and thought they had no more cnemies could 
ſcare/ them. Thus far: their ſccurity,: and the 
weakneſs of their enemies work'd, that the peo» 
ple of -Rome in beftowing the Confulate , regarded 
not: yertue {o much as favour, raiſing to that digs 

nity thoſe that could make moſt friends, not thoſe 
that knew beſt how to ſubdue their enerties; 
After, from thoſe that had moſt favour, they:tell 
to 
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to give them to thoſe that had moſt power. So 


' that the good, by reafon of the defet of this 


Order, were quite excluded. - A Tribune of the 
people and any other Citizen might propound a 
Law to the people, and thereupon every Citizen 
had the liberty to ſpeak either in favour of it, or 
againſt it, before it were determin'd of. ' This 
order was commendable, while .the integrity of 
the Citizens held : for it was alwayes well, that 
every one may give his opinion thereupon, that 
the people, having heard every one, may after 
make choice of the beſt. But the Citizens being 
= miſchievous, this order became naught 
or thoſe that were powerfull only propounded 
Laws, not for the common. godbd, but to advance 
their own powers, and againſ thoſe dar'd none 
to ſpeak, for fear of theſe, So that the people was 
brought either by fatſhood or force to determine 
their own ruine. Therefore it was neceſſary, to 
the end that Rome in her corrupted Age ſhould 
maintain her liberty, that as in the progreſs of 
her life ſhe: had made new Laws, ſo ſhould ſhe - 
have made new Orders :' for other Orders and 
other manners of living ought to be ordain'd in 
a good {uibject, and others in a bad 3 ' nor can the 
form be like, where the matter is quite contra- 
rily difpos'd. But theſe Orders are either- to be 
renewed all of a ſudden when they are difcover- 
ed to be no longer good, or clſe by little and little, 
when their defaults be taken notice of by every 
one: I fay, that either the one or the other” of 
theſe two things are almoſt impoſſible. For to re- 
new them by degrees, it is fit a very wiſe man 
ſhogld þe the cauſe of it, who ſhould foreſee this 
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inconvenient afar off: and when any of theſe 
ariſe,” it is a very likely thing that none of theſe 
men ſep forth 3 and when they ſhould they would 
never be able to perſwade another what they con- 
ceiv'd 4 becauſe men accuſtomed alwayes to live 
in one manner, will not alter it ; and the rather, 
not ſeeing that evil preſent, which is to be ſhew'd 
by conjeEures. Touching the innovation of theſe 
orders on a {udden, when every. one knowes they 
are not good I ſay, that this unprofitablenels, 
which is cafily known, is hard to correCt ; for 
to effect this ordinary means ſerve not, they be- 
ing rather hurtfull ; but of necethty extraordi- 
nary remedies are to be put in practice, as vio-.' 
lence and War; and' in any cafe ought a . man 
ſtrive to become Prince of that City tHat he may 
have power to order it at his pleaſure. And be- 
cauſe. the reſtoring of a City to a politick and a 
Civil Government, preſuppoſes a good man 3 and 
by violence to become Prince of a Common- 
wealth preſuppoſes an evil man, for this cauſe it 
ſhall very ſeldome come to paſs, that a good man. 
will ever ſtrive to make himſelf Prince by miſ- 
chievous wayes, although his ends therein be all 
good 3 nor will a wicked man by wicked means ' 
attaining to be Prince, do good 3 nor ever comes 
it into his heart to uſe that Authority well, which- 
by evil means he came to. From all theſe things 
above written ariſes the difficulty or impothbi- 
lity, that is in corrupted Cities, thence to Main» 
tain a Republick, or to create one anew. And 
when it were to be created or maintained, it 
were fitteſt to reduce it rather towards a popular 
State 3 to the end that thoſe men, who by _ 
. Q 
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of their infolence cannot be amended by the Laws; 
might in ſome manner be reſtrained as it were: 
by a Regal power. And to conftrain them by any 
other way to become good, would either. be. 4 
moſt cruel attempt, or altogether impoſſible; As 
I: ſaid before, that Cleomenes did , who that he 
might command alone flew the Ephores; and if 
Romulus for the ſame reaſons flew his Brother, 
and Titus Tatius the Sabine,, but afterwards cxer- 
cifed very vertuoaſly their Authority : yet t is 
to be noted that neither the one nor the other 
of them had the fubje& ſtain'd with that corrupti» 
ori, whereof we. have diſcourſed in- this Chapter : 
I they might intend well; and when 
they did not, give colour to a'bad deſign-with a 
gocd ſucceſs. NETS 
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CHAP. XIX 
A very mea Prince may eaſily: ſubſiſt, —_— 4 


brave and valorous Prince : but a mean” one fol- 
-. lowing a mean, brings a State into great hazard. 


Hen we conſider the valour, and! the man- 
£..-. ner of Romulus, Numa, and Tullus pro- 
ceedings, the firſt Roman Kings, we ſhall finde, 
that Rome hit upon a very great fortune, Baving 
the firſt King fierce and Warlike, the ſceond 
Peaceable and Religious, the third of like Cou- 
rage. to. Romulus, and a lover of War rather than 
Peace, For in: Rome it was neceſſary, that in her 
Infancy there ſhould ariſe ſome one to order her 
m- the courſe”af Civil Goyernment 3 but in like 
: manner 
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manner it was afterwards needfull that the other 
Kings ſhould betake themſelves, again to Romnls 
his ' valour, otherwiſe that: City would have bes 
come effeminate, and been prey'd on by her neigh+ 
bours. Whbence we may obſerve, that the {uc- 
cefſor, though not of {o great valour as the prede- 
celſor, is able to- maintain a State by. the valour 
of him: that hath govern'd. it. before, and enjoy 
the fruits ofihis:labous :: but 1t-.it come to paſs, 
either that he-be of long lite; | or ithat after him 
there follows: no. other of Ike-valour as the firſt, 
of neceſlity that Kingdot muſe-go ito. ruine. - So 
on the contraxy,: it! two of great valour ſiiccef- 
fively follow- orie-tbe; other, it-18 often ſeen, they 
effect mighty things, and-eternize their names; 
David was a man'tor Arms; for Learning | and 
Judgement excallent : and: ſuchi was bis valour, 
that having overcome and | fabdued: his neigh» 
bours, be left! his:Son Solowemh peaccable Kings 
dom, which he might well maintain by: peacctull 
means; withoutiapy: war, 'andHappily poſſeſs the 
fruits of bis Fathers: vertue:! Bit he could not 
leave it now- to Rebobgars bis'Son, who not' xe» 
{embling, bis. Grandfather, in :vertue, nor having 
the like good hap his'«Father-had; with —_— 
adoe xemain'dheir to the fixth-part of the Kings 
dom. Bajazet the Twkiſb Sultan, although he gave 
himſelf rather, to peace:than War, yet couldhe 
alſo: enjoy: his Father Mahomets labours;z who: has 
ving as David beaten. all his: Neighbours left him 
a {etled Kingdom, cafie to be continued by peace : 
but if his 'Son Selimw, now Taigning, had reſems» 
bled the Father and not the: Grandfather, that 
Kingdom, had gone to: wrack:! But we ſce this 
C ib. Fa man 
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man like to outgoe his Grandfathers ' glory; 
Whereupon I agree with theſe examples ; that 
after an excellent Prince a feeble one may ſubſift, 
but after one feeble one a-Kingdom cannot ſtand 
with another, unleſs it be ſuch a one as France, 
which ſubſiſts by force of her ancient Ordinances, 
And thoſe are weak Princes, that are not m the 


exerciſe of war. 'And therefore 1:conclude with 


this diſcourſe, that ſuch' was Rummlus his valour, 
that it could give ſpace to Nz-ma Pompilius for mas 
ny years by peacctull means to govern Rome, But 
him followed Txllus, who by his courage reco+ 
ver'd Romulus reputation : after him came Ancys, 


{0 endowed by nature, that he knew how to uſe . 


peace, and ſupport war. And: firſt he addrels'd 
himſelf in a peaceable way 3 ' bat preſently when 
he Knew that his neighbours, thinking him effe- 
minate, undervala'd him, he confider'd that 'to 
. maintain Rome, he was to apply himſelf to the 
 warres, and rather follow Romulas his ſteps, than 
Nama's, Hence Iet-all Princes, that hold a State, 
take example, thit he that reſembles Nzma; ſhall 
either keep it or1oſe it, as the times prove, and 
Fortunes wheel turns 3. but he that takes after 
Romulus, arm'd as he with wiſdom and force; 
ſhall hold it in any caſe, unleſs by an obſtinate 
and over-mighty power jt be. wrelted from him, 
And certainly we'tnay well think, if Rome had 
light upon a man for her third King, who knew 
not: how by Arms to recover her reputation, ſhe 
could never afterwards,or not without much adoe, 
havetaken root,'or attain'd that growth ſhe after 
grew to. . And thus whiles ſhe liv'd-under the 
Kings, ſhe ran the hazzard of ruining under a 
weak or naughty King, x CHAP. 
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ellis; an Ack 222 well onclered of 


. neceſſity have vertuous ſucceſſions : ' And 6 i 
are their gains aud increaſe. es great; 


Fter Ronie had baviſkt ker: Kings, he was 
deliper'd, of thoſe: dangers which, as is be- 
fore aid; ſhe hazzarded, a: feeble or naught King 


ſucceeding i in, her. For the ſum of the. 


LMPLIC 


was reduc'd unto Conſuls,, who came not to-rhe 
Government, by Inheritance, Or Treachery, or by 
extream Ambition, but-by .the voices of the Ci- 
tizens 3 and they were alwaycs very worthy men, 


whoſe vertue and: fortune Rome enjoying, could 


rom! tire £0, time attain to. her valtelt greatneſs, 


1n but {o, many more years,.as ſhe had been un- 


der her Kings. For we ece,; that-two continued 


ſuccefſions of brave Princes. are of force. enough 
to conquer the..whole World, as was Philip of 


Magedon;and Alexander the gr cat. Which fo much 
the rather, ought a Republick do, having: the 
means to chooſe not only two ſuccetfions, but an 


infinite number, of valorous , Princes, who fol- 
low one. the other; which valourous ſucceſſion 
may alwayes.be in eyery well; order'd Common- 
wealth... .. 


1011S- of vert ous. Princes: work, 


- 
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What blame that Prince or Republick deſerves, tha 
_ "wants Souldiers of his own ſubjects. | 


H-E Princes of theſe times, and the modery 
Republicks, who for defences or offence 


want Souldiers of their own, may be aſhamed of 


themſelves, and confider by the example of Tuly, 
that this defe& is not for want of men fit for 
war, but by their fault, whohad not the under- 
ſtanding to make their-men Souldiers, 'For Tully, 
Rome having been forty years in peace, found not 
(when he ſucceeded in the Kingdom) a man' that 
had been ere at War.: -Yet he intending'to make 
war, {erv'd not himfelf either of the Sammites or 
Tuſeans, nor of others train'd 'up-in Arms, but 
advis'd as a very 'prudent man,'to make uſe d 
his own people. And ſuch was his vertue, that 
\ on a {udden with his Diſcipline ' he' made ther 
very good Souldiers. -Fruer it is than any oth 
truth, if where men are, there want Sonldiers, it 
is the 'Princes fault, not any other defect cither 
of {cituation or nature. Whereof we have a ver 
late example : For every one knows, how of late 
daycs the King of England affayPd the Kingdom 


| 


of 'France, and took no other ſoutdiers than hs 


own - people. Andby reaſon that Kingdom hal 
not been at war above thirty years before, it had 
neither Souldier nor Captain that ever had been 
at war 3 yet he nothing doubted with thoſe to {et 
upon-a Kingdom furniſht with Captains and good 
Armies, who had continually born Arms in thK 

Wals 
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wars of Italy. All this proceeded from that this 
was a very wile man.and that Kingdom well 
govern'd z which in time of. peace neglected not 
Milicary Diſcipline, Pelopidas and Epaminondas, 
Thebans, after they had ſet Thebes at liberty, and 
drawn her out of bondage of the Spartan Govern- 
ment, perceiving well they were in a City accu- 
ttomed to ſervitude, and in the midſt of effemi- 
nate people, yet made no difficulty ({uch was their 
yertue) to train them up in Arms, and with thoſe 
to go and -meet the Spartan Armies in the field; 
ind overcome them. And he that makes relation 
of it, fayes;that theſe:two prov'd in ſhort time, that 
not only i in.Lacedemonſouldiers were bred, but in 
any other place where mien are bred, if chey found 
any could train them in the exerciſe. As if appcats + 
that Txillas knew how to train them to the war. 
And Virgsl could not better expreſs this opinion, 
tior with other 'words come near it , where he 


layes : 
OC the TVET FEST CE CLIGE Reſideſque movebit » 


Twllus'i EH AVIRA VIVO Somomemnmm— 


Peop le with pea erm dull, that nere us d Arms, 


Titus ſhall a 
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bat we may obſerve in the caſe of the three Horatii 
< yoag axd the three Curiatii Albans, 


ULLUS the Roman King and Metius the 

& Alban made an agreement, that that people 

ould be. Lord of the other, whoſe three, above 
entioned; Chainpions vanquiſht the others; A 
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the Curiatii, Albans, were ſlain 3 there remain'd 
alive onely one of the Horatii, Romans z and by 
this, Metius King of the Albans with his people 
became ſubje& to the Romans, And this Horatiy 
the Conquerour returning into Rome, and meeting 
one of his own Siſters, who had been married to 
one of the three dead Cxriatiz, that lamented the 
death of her husband, flew her. Whereupon that 
Hoyatius - was brought into judgement, and after 
many diſputes freed, rather at his Fathers ſuit,than 
for his own merits; Where three things are to he 
conſidered. One. that the whole fortune of the 
State ought never be hazzarded with a part of 
the forces. The other, that in a City well go- 
vern'd faults be never made amends for with de- 
{erts :- Fhe third, that matches were never wiſcly 
made, where a man ought or can doubt the pet- 
formance will not follow. For {@ much imports it 
a City to become ſubject, that a man ought not 
believe, that any of thoſe Kings or people would 
\. reſt content, that three of their-fellow Citizens 
ſhould have brought them to this yoke 3 of which 
minde' we ſaw Metius was : who , though pre 
{ently after the Romans victory, he acknowledg 
himſelf vanquiſht, and promis'd obedience to 
Tellus, yet in the firſt expedition they were to 
meet againſt the Vejentes , it appear'd, how ht 
ſought: to deceive him 3 as he, that was too late 
aware of his raſhneſs in the bargain he made, And 
becauſe we have ſpoken enough of this third thing 
. to be. noted,” we ſhall ſpeak only of the other tw 

- In the two following Chapters. | 
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CHAP. 'XXIIL - 


That the whole Fortune ought not be laid it ſtake, 
where the whole forces try not for it + and for this 
cauſe it is oftexf hurtfull to guard the paſſages. 


Nee was he thought good Gameſter, that 
would. hazzard his whole reſt, upon leſs 


than the ſtrength of his whole game : And this 


is done divers wayes. One is, doing as Twllus and 
Metis did, when they committed the whole for- 
tune of their Countrey , and the valour of fo 
many men as the one and the other had in their 


Armies, to the valour and fortune of three of their 


Citizens , which were but a very {mall part of 
either of their forces. Nor did they conſider , 
how by this adventure all the toyl their Ance- 
ſtors had taken in ordering the Common-wealth 
ſo, that it might long continue free; and to make 
the Citizens defenders of their liberty, was all in 
vain, it being left in the hands of fo few to loſe 
it, Which thing” thoſe Kings could not have 
known how more to have undervalued. And for 


| the moſt part they likewiſe fall into the ſame in- 


conventent, who ( upon the enemies approach ) 
intend to keep the hard places and guard the paſ- 
ſages. For this reſolution will alwayes be hurt- 
full, unleſs in that hard paſſage thou canſt bring 
together all thy whole forces. And in ſuch caſe, 
this courſe may be well taken, But the place be- 
ing rough, and it not being poffible to hold all 
thy forces there, there is loſs in it. And to judge 
thus I am perſwaded by the example I tinde of 
G 3 thole 
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thoſe, that when they are aſſaulted by a power- 
full enemy, their-Countrey being environed with 
Mountains and rocky places, have never endea- 
voured to fight with the. enemy upon the paſſages 
or mountains, but have gone beyond to encoun- 
ter them : or when they would not do this, they 
have expected them among the mountains, in 
plain and caſie places and not mountainous 3 and 
the reaſori thereof hath been given before. For it 
is not poſſible to bring many men together to the 
guard of mountainous places, becauſe proviſions 
for long time cannot eaſily be furniſh'd, and be- 
cauſe the paſſages are ſtrait and capable of few, 
and "therefore not poſhble to withſtand an enemy 
prefiing on with the groſs of his Army. And it is 
an caſic thing for the enemy to come on with his 
groſs; becauſe his intention is but to paſs on, 
and not to ſtay. And it is impofhible for him that 
awaits him, to, await in groſs, having to lodge 
there for a longer time, not knowing when the 
encmy Will paſs in places ( as I faid ) ſtrait and 
barren. Loſing therefore that paſſage which thou 
hadſt intended to keep, and wherein thy people 
and thy Army repos'd ſome truſt, moſt common- 
ly there enters ſuch a terrpr into the reſt of thy 
people, that without any mcans to make trial of 
their yalour, thou art left the loſer, and with 
part of thy forces thou haſt loſt all thy fortuncs. 
Every one knows with what difficulty Anibat 
rals'd the Alps, which divides Lombardy from 
France, and thoſe which divide Lombardy from 
Tuftany, yet the Romans firlt expected him upon 
the Teſmn, and afterwards upon the plain of Arezs; 
and would rather haye their Army waſted bf 
EEE... OO their 
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their enemies, in places where they might over- 
come, than bring it upon the Alps, where likely 
it would have been deſtroyed by the malignity of 
the place. And whoſoever ſhall with Iretion 
read hiſtories, ſhall find that very few expert Com- 
manders have aſſayed to keep the like paſſages, for 
theſe reaſons we have ſaid 3 and becauſe they can- 
not all divide themſelves, the mountains being as 
open fields, and not having only ordinary and 
accuſtomed-, but many. by-wayes, though not 
known to ſirangers, yet to the inhabitants, by 
whoſe help. thou ſhalt be guided any way in de- 
ſpight of the oppoſers, Whereof we can alleadge 
a very late example. In the year 1515. when 
Francis the firſt King of France intended to pals 
into Traly, to recover the State of Lombardy, the 
preateſt- ground they had that diſſwaded his en- 
terprize, was, that the Swiſſes would ſtop his 
paſſage on the Mountains: and as after experi- 
ence thew'd- it, this ground of theirs was flight, 
For that King having left aſide two or three pla- 
ces kept. by them came from thence by another 
way unknown, and was ſooner in Italy, than 
any were aware of him. - So that herewith be- 
ing daurted, they retir'd into Milan, and all the 
people of Lombardy took the French party, ha- 
ving fail'd in the opinion they had , that the 
Frexch ren would be ftop'd on the top of the 
mountains, . 
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Common-wealths well order'd appoint rewards and 
puniſhments for their people, and never recom- 
pence the oze with the othey, 


' HE deſerts of Horatius had been exceeding 

great, having 'by his valour vanquiſh'd the 
Curiatii, His offence was horrible, having lain 
his fiſter. Notwithſtanding ſuch a kind of ho- 
micide ſo much diſpleas'd the Romans, that it 
brought them to diſpute, whether they ſhould 
grant” him his life, though his merits were fo 
great and fo freſh : Which thing, to himthat looks 
but ſuperficially on it, would ſeem an' example of 
popular ingratitude, Yet he that ſhall examine 
better, and with more conſideration enquire, 
what the orders of Common-wealths ought to 
be, ſhall rather blame that people for having ab- 
folv'd him, than for having had a minde to-con- 
demn him. And this is the reaſon, For never any 
Republick' in good order, cancel'd the faults of 
their Citizens with their deſerts. But having cr- 
dain'd rewards for good ſervice, and puniſhments 
for difſervice, and having rewarded one when he 
had done well. 'if afterwards he commit any 
offence, ' they chaſtiſe him without any regard to 
his former merits. And when theſe orders are 
ſtrictly obſerv'd, a City continues long free, other- 
wile it would ſoon go to rume. For if a man 
grown into. great reputation for ſome notable 
piece of ſervice done to the State, ſhould take upon 
him the confidence, that he could without cane 
[:;; SE INS 9 | - 
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of puniſhment commit any offence, in a ſhort time 


would he become ſo unreaſonably inſolent, that 
the Civil State could no longer conſiſt, It is ve- 
ry neceſſary, if we would have puniſhment tor of-; 
fences fear'd, alwayes to reward good deſerts, as it 
appears they did at Rome. And though the Re- 
publick be but poor, and can beſtow but little, 
yet may the ſubject well content himſelf with that 
little; for ſo even a ſmall gift beſtow'd on any 
one, for requital of a good, though great, ſhall 
finde with him that receives it an honourable and - 
thankfull acceptance. The ftory of Horatins Cacles 
is very well known, and that alſo of. Mitivs Sce- 
volz;, how the one bore up the enemics upon a 
bridge, till it was cut off behinde him 3 the other 
burnt .his own hand, for having miſtaken, when 
he meant to- have killed Porſena the Tuſcan King, 
To theſe for two ſuch notable acts was given by 
the Republick two Acres of ground to each of 
them. And mark alſo the ſtory of Manlirs Capi- 
tolinus. To him for having delivered the Capitol 
from the French, which were encamp'd before it, 
they who together with him were within be- 
fieged gave him a {mall meafure of flour, which 
reward (according to the then preſent fortune of 
Rome) was large, and of {uch a quality too, that 
afterwards Manlius, either mov'd by envy, or his 
own ill nature, -occafion'd a {cdition in Rome, and 
{ecking to get the people of his faction, was, withy 
out any fegard had of his good deſerts, thrown 
headlong down from that Capitol, which he, to 
his great renown, had formerly deliyer'd. | 
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CHAP. XXV. 


Fhoſbever would reform an. ancient State ina free 
City, let him retain at leaſt the ſhadow of the 


old Cuſtoms. 


'E that hath a minde to reform the ſtate of a 
; & City, to bring. it into liking, and the better 
with every ones ſatisfaction to maintain it , is 
foxc'd to keep the form or ſhadow of. the ancient 
Cuſtoms, to the end the people perceive not the 
change of them, though indeed they are quite 
new. and far different from the forepaſt. For they 
generally ſatisfie themſclves as well with that that 
ſeems to be, as that that is. Nay rather are they 
many times more mov'd with appearances, than 
truths. And for this cauſe, the Kamans knowing 
this neceſſity, when firſt they lived free, havin 
in change of one King created two Confuluma 
not ſuffer them to have more than twelve Lidtors, 
becauſe they ſhould not outgo the number of 
thoſe that attend on the King. Moreover, when 
the yearly ſacrifice was made in Rome, which 
could not be done without the preſence of the 
King, and the Romans willing that the People, 
by the abſence of a King, ſhould not finde a lack 
of any of the old Ceremonies, created a head of 
the faid Sacrifice, whom they, calld the King 
Prieſt; who yet was lower in degree, than the 
High-Prieſt, So that this way the people was 
ſatished of that Sacrifice, and never had any vc- 
calion by any default in it, to wiſh their _ 


again reſtored, And this they. all ought to 
ſerve, 
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ſerve, that would cancell the old manner of living 
ina City, and reduce it to a new and free courſe. 
For being theſe novelties ſomewhat move mens 
mindes, therefore thou ſhould do well to: calt 
thy wits about thee, and work theſe alterations 
in the old mould, as much as might be. And if 
the Magiſtrates, both in number, and Authority, 
and durance, differ from the ancient, at leaſt let 
thera keep the ſame name: And this(as I have faid) 
rather ought he to obſerve, who means to take 
upon him an abſolute Authority, which is call'd 
a Tyranny, for he is to innovate every thing, 
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CHAF. XXVL 


A now Prince in a City or Province taken by him, 
' ſhould make Innovations in every thing, 


WW Hoſoever becomes Prince of a City or State, 
and the rather, when his forces are but 
weak to keep it, and means not to hold it neither 
as a Kingdom, nor as a Regular Republick, the 
beſt expedient he can finde, for the maintenance 
of that Principality, is, that he (himſelf being, a 
new Prince) make every thing new in the Stare, 
as it 1s ordinary in the Cities to make new Go- 
vernments with new names, with new juri{dicti- 
cns, with new men, and to enrich the poor, as 
David did, when he came to OI 
the Crown, That filled the Wi <lurientes imjvle- 
bungry with good things, and EINE 00ru 
| & 59 dimiſit inanes, 
the rich ſent empty away. To 
build moxeover new Cities, and to pull down 
Þ FEY | ſome 
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ſome that are built, to remove the inhabitants 
from one place to another, and in ſome to leave 
nothing untoucht in-that Province,-that there be 
neither degree, order, nor State, nor Wealth, but 
he that poſſeſſes it, acknowledges it from theſe, 
And to take for pattern Philip of Macedon, Alex- 
anders father, who by theſe means became of a 
little King, Prince of all Greece, And he that writes 
of him f{ayes, that he chang'd his people from 
Province to Province, as Herds-men change their 
herds from paſture to paſture. Theſe courſes are 
very cruel, and againſt all Chriſtian and humane 
manner of living. And every man ought to re- 
fuſe to be a King, and deſire rather to live a pri- 
vate man, than reign, {0. much to the ruine of 
mankind. Yet he that will not uſe that hrſt way 
of good, it he will preſerve himſelf, muft enter 
into this of evil. But men take to certain middle 
wayes, which are very naught; for they know 
not how tobe all good, nor all evil : as ſhall be 
ſhewed for example in the next Chapter. 


CHAP. XXVII, 


It is very ſeldom, that men know how to be alto- 
gether miſchievous, or altogether good, 


Ope Ful:us the ſecond going in the year 1505. 
to Boloxia to chaſe out of that State the houle 
of the Bexticogli, which had held the Principality 
of that City a hundred years, . had a minde alſo 
to draw Fohn Pagolus Baglioni out of Perugia, 
whercof he was a Tyrant, as he that had conſpired 

| | | againli 
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againſt all Tyrants, that were ſeiſed of any of the 
Churches Lands: and being come near Perwgia, 
with this reſolution known to every one, ſtayed 
not to enter the City with his Army to guard 
him, but went in without a guard, notwithftand- 
ing that John Pagolus was therein with much 
people, which he had got together for his de- 
tence. So that carried forward by that rage where= 
with he governed all things, with his ordinary 
uard he put himſelf in his enemies. hands, whom 
afterwards he led away with hirp, leaving a Go» . 
yernour in that City, to keep it for the Church, 
By the wiſe men, that were with the Pope, was 
noted the raſhneſs of the Pope, and the baſe cow- 
ardiſe of John Pagolus , nor could they conceif, 
whence it came, that he did not to his perpetual 
renown ſuppreſs then at once his enemy, and en- 
rich himſelf with the prey, all the Cardinals being 
then with the Pope, who had the beſt of all their 
Jewels with them. Neither could any man think 
that he abſtain'd either for goodneſs or Conſcience 
fake, that withheld him. For: into the heart @f a 
wicked man, that inceſtuouſly convers'd with . his 
Siſter, and that had ſlain his Couſins and Nephews, 
to rule, there could never enter any religious re- 
{pe&. Whereupon every - one concluded , that 
men know not how to be henourably miſchie- 
vous, nor perfectly. good. And where a milchiet 
hath in it greatneſs, .and is generous in ſome part, 
they know not how to enter into it. So Johx 
Pagolus, who made no account of being an-in- 
celtuous and'publick parricide; knew not (or to 
lay better) had ;not the courage, though upon juſt 
occaſion, todo an exploit that eyery one a= 
ave 
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have admit'd him for, and he kft of himſelf an 
everlaſting memory 3 being the firſt that had 
ſhew'd the Prelates what a thing it is to ſet at 
naught, him that lives, and reigns as they did; 
and {o had done an ad, whoſe greatneſs had ſur- 
pas'd all infamy, and whatever danger could 
depend on it. 


—_— 


CHAP. XXVIIL 


For what reaſon the Romans were leſs ungratefitll to 
their Citizens, #han the Athenians, 


WW Hoſoever reads the a&tions of Republicks; 
ſhall find in all of them '{fome kinde of in- 
gratitude towards their Citizens, but els in Rome, 
than in Athexs, ot peradventure than/in any Com: . 
mon-wealth elſe. And if we would enquire after 
the reaſon thereof, ſpeaking of Rome and Athens, ' 
I think it happen'd, becauſe the Romans had lels 
occaſion ito {uſpeCt their Citizens, than had the 
Athenians, For ut Rome, conſidering, her from 
the baniſhment of her Kings till Sylz, and Merc, 
her liberty was never-taken :away by any of het 
Citizens, ſo thatſhe had no great reaſon to ſuſpet 
them, or by conſequence ſuddenly to offend them; 
[The contrary befell Athens. for her hberty bein 
taken from her'in her moſt flouriſhing time, ar 
-under cclour-of doing her forme good, ſo'ſoon as 
-the became free, remembring the'wrong ſhe had 
<xeceiv'd, and the ſlavery ſhe had indur'd, became 
-@tharp revengerels, not only of her Citizens faults, 
-put of the ſhadow of their faults, 


From 


fo 
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From hence came the baniſhment and the death 
of ſo many rare men, From hence the order of 
the Oftraciſme, and all other violence which in 
ſeveral times by her was done'to the prime of her 
Citizens : And that is very true which thoſe that 


, write of Civil Government ſay, that the people 


bite more fiercely, after they have recover'd their 


 - liberty, than while they have continually majn- 
'fain'd it. Whoſoever then confiders what is faid, 


will neither in: this blame Athexs, nor commend 
Rome : but will accuſe only the neceflity, becauſe 
of the 'diverſity of accidents which did ariſe m 
this City. For he-ſhall ſee, if narrowly he look 
into affairs, if Romes liberty had/been taken away, 
as was that of Athens, Rome would not have been 
more pitifull to' her Citizens than was Athens. 
Whereof one may make a very good guels, by that 
which chanc'd,; after the baniſhment of the Kings, 


againſt Collatize; and Publius V alerius : whereot 


the firſt (although He had his hand in the ſetting 


'of Rome at liberty) was baniſht, for no other oc- 


cafion, than that he was -firnamed Tarqrim. The 


other having only given ſuſpicion of himſelf, by 
' "bnilding a houſe upon- the Hill Celis, was like to 


have been baniſht. So that we may well think (ſee- 


ing how ſuſpicious and ſevere Rome was in theſe 


two things)that ſhe would have been as ungratetul 
as Athens, if, as ſhe'in her infancy and betore her 
growth, had been ſo much wrong'd. And that'I 
need not turn again tothis ſubje& of ingratitude, 
I ſhall ſpeak further of it in the Chapter foHowing, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


Whether of two be the more ungrotefet, & people, 
or a Prince, 


E. thinks it is not out of the purpoſe of 
our former matter, to diſcourſe, whether 
a Prince or people give us greater examples of 
ingratitude. . And:the better tg argue this part, 1 


fay, this vice of ingratitude,growes cither of cq-. 


vetouſneſs. or ſuſpicion., For when a people or 
Prince have ſent out a Commander; of theirs, in 
any expcdition of importance, where that Com- 
mander overcoming .hath gain'd a great deal of 
glory, that Prince or people is -in like manner 
- bound to reward him : and if in lieu of reward 
he dilgraces | him, or wrongs him, .incited there- 
«unto by avarice, not willing by reaſon of this co- 
vetouineſs, to atisfic him, he. commits an errour, 
. without excule, and draws upon himſelf ever- 
Jafting infamy, , Yet are there many Princes, who 
offend jn this kind. And. Cornelius Tacitus. de- 


Cclares in this Sentence the oc-- 


Proclivius eſt jnju-., caſion. Tt is more fig ng to 
riz quam heneficio revenge, .an. injury, than to re- 


"Vicem exſolyere' "% 
| : t [$7] 
| quia gratia oneri, 9 te a courteſie :: for thanks 3 


-ubio quaſtul babe- thought. a burden, but revenge 
7RUL. |... ... 4 gain, But when he rewards 

him not, but rather hurts him, 

"not through av avarice, but upon. ſiiſpicion, then the 

 Þeople or Prince deſerves ſome excuſe. And of 
theſe ingratitudes pradtisU for ſuch cauſe we read 


Many 3 tor that Commander who valorouſly __ 
gain 
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gain'd his Lord a Kingdom, by conquering his 
enemies, repleniſhing himſelf with glory, and his 
Souldiers with: riches, of force gets ſuch reputa- 
tion with his own Souldiers, with his enemies.and 
his Kings own ſubjeas, that that victory can no 
wayes favour well to his Lord that put him in 
the employment. And becauſe mens natures are 
ambitious, and full of ſuſpicion, and know not 
how to ſer limits to their tortune, it is impoſhble, 
but that ſuſpicion which grows in the Prince after 
that Commanders vidory; ſhall by himſelt be in- 
creas'd upon ſome way or. term infolently us'd 3 
ſo that the Prince cannot . adviſe himſelf other- 
wiſe, than to-provide for his own ſafety. . And to 
this cnd, thinks either to put him to death, or to 
take away his reputation, which he hath gotten 
in his Army, or among his people, and with all di- 
ligence to ſhew, that his valour got not the victo=« 
ry, but rather it came by. chance, or by the ene- 
mies cowardife, or by the dire&tion of.the other 
Captains, who were together with him in that 
employment. After that Veſpaſian, being in J«- 
dea, was by his Army declat'd Emperour, Anto« 
mus Primns,. who was then with another Army 
Ilyria, took. his part, and came thence into Italy 


\ . . . 
againſt Vitellius, who commanded at Rome, and 


valorouſly conquer'd two: Vitelzan Armies, .and 
made himſelf -Maſter of Rome; fo that M#utianus 
lent by Veſpaſian, found all already gotten by An- 
tous bis valour, and all difficultics ſurpaſſed; The 
reward Antonins gain'd hereby, vas, that Mitia- 
ms took: away his command of the Army, and 
by little and little: made him of no authority in 
Rome whereupon Antonius went away to Veſpa- 

ſan. 
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fian, who was yet in Aſie, by whom he was (6 


coldly receiv'd, that in a ſhort time depriv*d of all 
dignity he dyed in deſpair. And of theſe exam- 
ples ſtories are fall, In our dayes, every one living 
knows, with what induſtry and valour Gonſalvus 


Ferdinand, warring in the Kingdom of Naples 


againſt the Frenchmen for Ferdinand King of Ar- 
ragon, brought that Kingdoty under his obedi- 
ence; and how he had for reward of his con- 
queſt, that Ferdinand parted from Arragon, and 
came to Naples, and hrft diſcharged him of his 
cominand of Souldiers, afterwards took from him 
the Fortreſſes, and then brought him away with 
him into Spaix, where a while after he dyed in 
diſgrace, Therefore this ſuſpicion is {o natural in 
Princes, that they cannot eſcape it 3 and it is im- 
poſhble they prove thankfull-to thoſe, who by 
victory have under their Banners made great con- 
queſts. And from that which a Prince is not free, 
*tis no marvail, nor a thing worthy of greater 
note, that 2 people is not free. For a City living 
free hath two ends, the one to gain, the other to 
keep' it ſelf free; and it cannot be, but in the one 
or the other by exceſs of love it may erre. Touch- 
ing theerrors in getting, they ſhall be ſpoken of 
in their place: as for the errors in maintaining 
their liberty, there are theſe among others, to hurt 
thoſe Citizens they ſhould reward, and to o__ 
thoſe they ſhould repoſe upon. And though thele 
wayes in a Republick come to corruption, caule 
great evils, and that many times they. haſten it 
to a Tyranny, as at Rome it 'befell Ceſar, who 
by ſtrong hand took away that, which unthank- 
fulneſs denyed him : yet-in a Common-wealth 
FT no 
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not corrupted, are they cauſes of great good; and 
make it live more free, keeping, men tor fear of 
puniſhment more vertuous amtl leſs ambitious. It 
is true, that of all people that ever reign'd, upon 
the cauſes above alleadg'd, Rome was the leaft 
ungratefull ; for of her ingratitude we may fay, 
there is no other example, but that of Serpro 3 
for Coriolanus and Camillus were baniſht for the 
injury, the one and the other had done the peo- 
ple, But the one was not pardoned, becauſe he 
alwayes continued his malicious mind againſt the 
people ; the other was not only recalPd., but all 
his life-time after, ador'd as a Prince. But the 
ingratitude us*d towards Scipio, grew from a ſuſpi- 
cion the Citizens began to have of him, which 
was never conceived of' the others 3 which aroſe 
firſt from the greatneſs of the enetny Scipio had 
overcgme 3 from the reputation that the conqueſt 
of {o long; and petilous 4 War had given him ; 
from the quick diſpatch of it : from thoſe tavours 
which youth, wiſdom, and other his memorable 
vertues had gotten him. Which things were fo 
vreat, that the Magiſtrates of Rome fear'd his Au- 
thority, more than any thing, Which difpleas'd 
the grave men, as a matter not accuſtomed in 
Rome, And his manner of living was thought {o 
extraordinary, that Priſcus Cato, repated a mary 
of great integrity, was the firſt that ſtirr'd againſt 
him, and aid, that a City coald not be called 
free, where the Magiſtrates ſtood in fear of one 
Citizen, So if the people of Rome in this cafe tol- 
lowed Cato's opinion, they deſerve thar excuſe, 
which I faid before, thoſe Princes and people me- 
tit, who through ſufpicion prove unthankfu!!, 
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Wherefore concluding this diſcourſe, I (ay, that 
whether this vice be uſed cither through ſuſpi- 
cion or covetoulſneſs,, it ſhall appeat that the peo- 


ple never put it in practice upon covetouineſs, 
and upon ſuſpicion leſs than Princes, having leſs 


cauſe to be ſuſpicious, as quickly it ſhall be de- 


Clared. 
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CHAP. XXX 


What means a Prince or Republick, ſhould uſe t1 
avoid this vice of ingratitude : or what a Comman- 
der or Citizen, to be free from their danger. 


A Prince to avoyd this neceſity of living with 
ſuſpicion, or being ungratefull, ought per- 
{onally to go to the Warres, as in the begjnning 
did thoſe Roman Emperours, and in our dayes the 
Turk does; and as thoſe that are valorous have 
done, and yet do.-For overcoming, the glory and 
the gain is all their own. And when they are not 
there in perſon, (the glory of the ation belong- 
ing to another ) they think, they cannot well 


make that conqueſt their own, unleſs they put. 


out that glory in another which they themſelves 
knew not how to get, and {o become ungratetull, 
and unjuſt, And without doubt greater is their 
loſs, - than their gain 3 but when either through 
negligence, or for lack of judgement they ſtay idle 
at home, and fend out a Commander, I have no 
other precept to give them, than what they know 
of themſelves. But I adviſe that Commander, 
becaule, as I think, he can hardly eſcape the als 
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of unthankfulneſs, that he betake himſelf to one 
of theſe two expedients z either preſently upon his 
victory let him leave his Army, and put himſelf 
into his Princes hands, abſtaining from any action 
vouring of inſolence or ambition, that ſo he ha- 
ving no occaſion given of ſuſpicion may have rea- 
ſon to reward him, or at leaſt not hurt him: Or 
when he likes not to do thus, let him reſolutely 
take part againſt him, and uſe all thoſe means 
whereby he may think to hold from his Prince 
what he hath gotten, procuring the ſouldiers and 
the ſubje&s good wills; let him make friendſhip 
with his Neighbours, poſſeſs with his men the 
ſtrong, places, corrupt the chiet of his Army, and 
aſſure himſelf of thoſe he cannot; and this way 
endeavour to puniſh his Lord for the ingratitude 
he would have us'd towards him. Other wayes 


there are not; but ( as it was ſaid before ) men 


know not how to be wholly vicious, nor wholly 
oe. And alwayecs it comes to paſs, that pre- 
ently after the victory, they will not part with 
their Army 3 behave themſelves with modeſty they 
cannot, and to ſtand upon defyance in ſome ho- 
nourable terms they know not how. ' So that be- 
ng irreſoJute which way to take, between delay 
and doubt they are ſuppreſſed. But to a Republick 
which would avoyd this vice of ingratitude, we 
cannot apply the ſame remedy,we may to a Prince; 
thats, that ſhe go her ſelf, and not ſend out in her 
employments, being necefſitated to make uſe of 
{ome one of her Citizens. It ſutes well therefore, 
that for her beſt remedy, ſhe take the ſame courſe 
the Common-wealth of Rome took, to be leſs un- 
thankfull than all others. Which grew from her | 
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manner of Government ; for the whole City, both 
Nobles and Plebeians being train'd up to War, 
there aroſe alwayes in Rome in all Ages men of 
ſuch valour, experience, and reputation, that there 
was no occaſion to doubt of any one of them, they 
being many who kept one another in order. And 
ſo long they continued in integrity, and with re- 
gard not to make others jealous of their ambition, 
nor give pccaſion to the people to do them harm, 
taking them for ambitious perſons 3 for it any one 
were. made Diftator, he got moſt honour. by it, 
that laid down his Dictatorſhip ſooneſt, And ſo 
ſuch like way not being ſufficient to raiſe ſuſpe, 
could not breed ingratitude. So that a Republick 
that would not have cauſe given her to be un- 
thankfull, ſhould govern her felt in the ſame man- 
rcr Rome did. And a Citizen that would be tree 
from all their deſpights, ſhould follow the ſame 
ſteps the Citizens of Rome went, 4 | 


\ 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


That the Roman Commanders were never extraor- 
dinarily puni(ſhd for any error committed ; nor at 
all puniſh'd, when either by their ignorance, or 
P01 ſome unlucky reſolution taken by them, the 
Common-wealth ſufſer'd loſs, 


THe Romans, as formerly we have difcours'd 

were not only leſs ungratefull, than other 
Common-wealths, but alſo were more -pititall, 
and more adviſed in the puniſhment of the G& 
rcrals of their Armics, than any cle, For if me 
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fault proceeded from malice, yet they gently cha- 
ſtis'd them 3 but if it was through ignorance, they 
were 16 far from puniſhing them, that they re- 
warded and honour'd them, This manner of 
proceeding was well confider'd by them tor they 
judg'd it a matter of great importance to thoſe 
that commanded their Armies, to have their mind 
free, without any clog upon it, and without any 
outward reſpedas to reftrain them in their re{oJu- 
tions 3 becauſe they would not add new difhcul- 
ties and danger to a thing by it {elf hard and dan- 
gerous: adviſing well that with theſe !hindrances 
a man cannot bravely execute his deſigns. For ex- 
ample, when they ſent an Army into (ereece, 2- 
gainſt Philip of Macedon, or into Italy againſi {= 
nibal, or againſt thoſe people they firft overcame ; 
That Commander to whomthe employment was 
committed had the vexation of all thoſe cares that 
follow ſuch charges which are of weight and im- 
portance. ' Now it to ſuch cares, this were added, 
that many examples of the Romans were recor- 
ded, where they had crucifyed or otherwiſe put 
to death thoſe that had-loſt any battels, it was 
impoſhble , that that Captain among ſo many 
ſuſpicions could reſolve any thing couragiouſly, 
Therefore they deeming theſe ſufficiently puniſh d 
with the ſhame of their loſs, they were not wil- 
ling to ſtartle them with any more grievous pu- 
niſhment, Here is one example, of a fault -com- 
mitted, and not through ignorance. Sergius and 
Verginius were incamp'd againſt the Veyans, each 
vfthem commanding a party of the Army : Ser- 
g2u5 was to encounter the Twſcans, and Verginins 
was to ſet upon the other fide: - It chanc'd, that 
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Sergins being aſſaulted_.by. the Faliſci, and other 
people, endur'd rather tobe: quite routed: and put 
to flight, before he would ſend for aid. to Vergi- 
#145, And on the other fide, Verginius, ſtaying till 
he ſhould humble himſelf, would rather ſee the 
diſhonour. of his Countrey, and the ruine of the 
Army, than ſuccour him. © A caſe indeed: very ex- 
emplary, and of much malice-z neither would it 
have been for the Common-wealth of Romes re- 
putation, to have let the one or the other pals 
without cenſure. True it is, that where another 
Republick would have puniſh'd them with death, 
this puniſh'd them only in a ſum of Money. The 
cauſe heyeof was, not that their offences deſerv'd 
not greater puniſhment, but becauſe the” Ramays 
would in this cafe, : for the reaſons: already al- 
leadg'd , continue their ancient cuſtoms. And 
touching errors of ignorance, we have. no better 
example than that.of :Mazro ; through whoſe raſh- 
nels the Romans having. been broken! at Canne by 
Hammibal,. where the. Republick came in danger 
to Ioſe. her liberty, yet becauſe it was: ignorance 
and not maiice. they not only did not chaſtiſe 
him; but konour'd him; and\'the whole -order 
of the Senators met him upon the way. in his re- 
turn to Rome; and becauſe they could not thank 
him for the battell fought, they thank'd him yet 
that he was return'd to Rome, and thad not de- 
{ſpair'd of the Roman St{te. When Papiriys Cur- 
ſor would have put Fabbus to death, for having 
contrary to his command. tought with the Sam 
#iter, among other reaſbns which Fabins his Fa- 
ther brought againſt the: Dictators obſtinacy was 
this, that the pcople/of Rome, in any loſs that 
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ever her Captains had made, had never done that 
which Papirizs in a victory would have done. 


— 
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CHAF. XXXLIL 


A Republick, or Prince ſhould not defer to do good. 
unto men, untill their neceſſity requires it, 


Lthough it ſucceeded happily to the Romaxs,: 

to have us'd liberality towards the people 

ypon occaſion of. a ſudden danger, when Porſen- 
4a made war againſt Rome, to reſtore the Targuins, 
where the Senate doubtihg of the People, leſt they. 
would ſooner accept of the Kings, than endure 
out the war ; to make themſelves ſure of them, 
they took off from them the taxes of Salt, and 
every kind of grievance, ſaying, the Poor contri, 
buted enough to the common good,. if they did. 
but nouriſh their. children 3 and thereupon in re- 
gard of this benefit, the people expos'd themſelves 
to endure the ſiege, the famine, and the war, Yet 
let none; preſuming upon this example, delay to; 
gain the good will of the People till the times ot. 
danger ; for it wil] never prove ſo well to them, 
as it did to the Romans, for the generality will 
think they have not this good from thee, but from 
thy Adverſarics and beginning to fear, that, when 
that neceſlity is paſt, thou wilt withhold from 
them that good which of force thou didfi them, 
they will not think themſelves any way behold- 
Ing to thee, And the reaſon why this buſineſs 
lucceeded. well to the Romans, was, becauſe the 


. State was new, and not well ſettled yet; and 


that 
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that people alſo had ſeen, that formerly Laws had 
been made for their advantage, as that of appeal 
to the people; ſo that they might well perſwade 
themſelves, that the good they had, was done 
them, not ſo much upon occaſion of their ene- 
mies coming, as from the good diſpoſition of 
the Senate towards them. Moreover, the Kings 
were yet freſh in their memory, by whom they 
had been many wayes ſcorn'd, and abus'd. And 
becauſe ſuch like occaſions ſeldom fall out. it (el- 
dom alſo comes to paſs, that the like «emedies, 
are of uſe : whoſoever therefore fit at the helm 
in a State, be it either a Common-wealth, or a 
Prince, ſhould conſider betore-hand, what con- 
trary times may come upon them, and what men 
in their troubles they may ſtand in need ot; and 
therefore ſhould live with them- alwayes in ſuch 
a manner, that upon any accident chancing, they 
may finde them ready and willing to ſerve their 
occaſions. And he that governs otherwiſe, either 
Prince or Republick, but eſpecially a Prince, and 
afterwards upon the exigent, when danger 1s at 
hand, thinks with any benefits to recover or oblige 
men to him, is much deceiv'd ; for he does not 
only not ſecure himſelf, but haſtens his own de+ 
ſtruction. 
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CHAP. XXX111. 


When an Inconvenience is much grown, either in a 
State, or againſt a State, it is better to bear with 
it for a while, than preſently to ſtruggle with it, 


W Hen the Commented Rome grew in 
reputation, force, and rule, the nejghbour- 

ing people, who at fhrſt were not aware of the 
harm this new Republick might do them, began, 
though late, to know their fault; and defiring 
to remedy. that which at firſt they had neglected, 
nigh forty ſeveral people were joyned together 
againſt Rome z whereupon the A owans., among the 
remedies they were wort to make uſe of in their 
extreameſt dangers, berook them to create a Di- 
ator, that is, to give power to one man, that 
without calling.any Council he might reſolve, and 
without any appeal, he might execate his reſolu- 
tions, Which remedy. as then it {erv*d to pur. 
pole, and was the occahon they overcame thoſe 
eminent dangers: ſo it was alwayes exceeding 
profitable in all thoſe occaſions , which in the 
growth,of the Empire at any time did riſe againſt 
the Republick. Upon which accident we are firſt 
to diſcourſe, kow that when an inconvenient that 
riſes either in a Common-wealth, or againſt a 
Common-wealth , caus'd by an inward or an 
outward cauſe, is become fo great, that it begins 
to make every one afraid, the ſafer courſe is, to 
temporize with it, than firive forthwith to extin- 
guiſh it. For moſt commonly it proves, that 
they who endeavour to quench it kindle it much 
| more, 
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more, and ſuddenly pluck down that miſchief 
upon their heads, which was then but fear'd from 
thence. And of ſuch like accidents many ariſe in 
the Common-wealth, oftner upon inward occa- 
ſions than outward. Where oftentimes, either a 
Citizen 1s ſuffered to lay hold of more forces 
than is reaſonable 3 or elſe ſome Law begins to be 
corrupted , which 1s the very nerve and life of 
liberty. And this error is ſuffer'd to paſs on fo far, 
that there is more danger in the remedy, than in 
the evil. And {o much the harder is it to knoy 
theſe inconvenjents at their birth, by how much 
more it {ſeems to agree with mens natures, al- 
wayes to favour things in their beginnings : and 
theſe favours are of more force, rather than'in any 


.thing el{c. in thoſe works that ſeem to have ſome 


what of vertue in them, and are done by young 
men. For it in: a Republick any young Noble 
man put forward himſelf, having in him extre 
ordinary vertue, all the Citizens begin to caſt their 
eyes on him, and agree together without any 
conſideration to honour him 3 ſo that if he hath 
any touch of Ambition, meeting with thoſe ft 


.vours nature affords him, and this accident come 


ing ſuddenly in place, before the Citizens per- 
ccive the errors they are in, it falls out that they 
have ſmall means to help themſelves. And when 
theſc, that have the remedies in their power, 
would put them in practice, they do but with 
haſte augment his authority. Hereof we might 
alleadge ſundry examples; but I will give only one 
cut of our own City. Coſmus of Medici,from whom 
the houſe of Medzc: in this City took the begin 
ning of their greatneſs, came into ſuch reputs 
tion, 
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tion, through the favour that his own wiſdom 
om © and the other Citizens ignorance gave him, that 
> in @ he þegan to make the State ſomewhat atzaid of 
-ca- him, ſo that ſome Citizens held it very dangerous 
r 2 to offend him, and others as dangerous to let him 
Ces alone. But Nicholas of Vizzano living at the 
) be M Game time, who was efteem*d a very expert man 
» of Ml in Civil affairs; and being that the frft error was 
made in not knowing the dangers that might ariſe 
1 in MW upon Coſmus his reputation, while he liv'd, would 
ow 8 never ſuffer, that they ſhould make the ſecond, 
ach MW which was, that they ſhould endeavour to put 
al- W him down ;* judging that ſuch an afſay would be 
and WI altogether the ruine of their State, as in effect it 
any Wl came to paſs, which was after his death. For 
ne- MW thoſe Citizens that were left, not tollowing this 
ing i advice, made themſelves ſtrong againli Coſmws, and 
ble MW chas'd him out of Florexce, Whereupon it- fol- 
r- WF low'd;that his faction reſenting the injury, a while 
\cir MF after recalPd him, and made him Prince of the 
any MW Common-wealth 3 to which ſtep he could never 
ath MW have climb'd, without that manifeſt oppotition. 
f:. WW The ſelf fame befell Rome with Ceſar, whole ver- 
ne- Ml tue being favour'd by Pompey and others, at length 
r- MW came-to change their favour into fear, whereof 
hey Ml Ercero witneſſes, ſaying, that Pompey had late be- 
1c WM gun to fear Ceſar. Which fear caus'd them to 
rs, MW think upon the remedies, and the remedies they 
ith W us'd haſften'd the ruine of their Common-wealth. 
oht I fay then, that ſeeing it is a hard thing to know 
thele evils when they ariſe, this difficulty being 
occalion'd by a deceit, wherewith moſt things in 
"their beginning do deceive, the wiſer way 1s to 
diſſemble them, when they are known, than to 
oppole 
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oppoſe them. For temporizing with them, they 
either are extinguiſh'd of themſelves, or at leaf 
the evil is put off for a longer time. And in all 
affairs Princes ought to be well advis'd, who in- 
tend either to ſuppreſs evils, or to oppoſe their 
forces and their invaſions, that in" lieu of hurt 
they do them not good 3 and thinking to thruſt 
on forward a buſineſs, they draw it not after 
them ; or inſtead of choaking a Plant, they water 
it not, And they ſhould well conſider, wherein 
the greateſt force conſiſts, and when they fide 
their powers ſufficient to heal what is amiſs, they 
ſhould” then apply their trongeſt 'remedies 3 pr 
otherwiſe, let 1t alone, nor in any caſe meddle 
with it; for it would fall out as before hath 


been ſaid, and as it befell the Neighbours of 


Rome; for whom it had been better, after that 
Kome was {o grown in ſtrength, with treaties of 
peace to endeavour to quiet it and ſo yet keep it 
backward, rather than by making a ſtrong Wat 
againſt it, to force it to new courſes, and new 
defences. For to what other purpoſe ſerv'd their 
conſpiracy, than to make them more lively, and 
to think upon new wayes, whereby in a far 
ſhorter time they much enlarg'd their power? 
Among, which,. was the creation of a Dictator, 
by which new order they not only overcame the 
dangers that hung over their heads, but it was 
an occaſion to ftop very many miſchiefs, which 
without that remedy the Common-wealth muſt 
needs have mmcurr'd, 
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hey 
leaſt CHAP. XXXIVvV. 
2 all 
\ in- The Diftators authority did good, and not harm, to 
heir the Common-wealth of Rome, and bow authori- 


Urt ties which the Citizens take upon them of them- 
ruſt ſelves, and not thoſe that are given them by the 
fter peoples free voices, are hurtfull to the Civil Go» 


ater vernment. | 
rein 

ude T Hoſe Romans are by ſome Writers condenmed, 
hey that found out in that City the way to create 


; or © a Dictator, as a thing that in time might occa- 
« Wl fion the Roman Tyranny 3 alleadging , that the 
ath W firſt Tyrant that was in that City, commanded it 
_ of Ml under the title of a Dictator, ſaying, that if this 
that WW had not been, Ceſar could never with any publick 
; of I title have given any honeſt colour to his tyranny. 
pit W Which matter was never well examined by him 
vat WW that holds this opinion, but believ'd without 
ew I ground. For it was not the name, nor the degree 
167 Il of the Dictatour, that brought Rome into bon- 
and WW dage, but it was the authority the Citizens took 
far © upon themſelves through the long continuance 
er? Il of their rule. And if in Rome there had been 
or, MW wanting the title of a Dictator, they would have 
the I© taken another : for forces will eafily gain titles, 
vas I but not titles forces. And we ſee it, that the Dicta- 
ich I tor, while he was made according to the publick 
wit WW orders, and not by his own authority, alwayes 
did good to the City. For thoſe Magiſtrates that 

are created, and thoſe Authorities that are given 

If by extraordinary courſes wrong the Republicks, 

\ P. I and not thoſe that come the orginary way. As it 
appears 
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appears it followed in ſo long a proceſs of time, 
that never any Dictator did otherwiſe, than good 
to the Common-wealth. Whereof there are very 
evident proofs. Firſt becauſe to put a Citizen in 
caſe that he can do hurt, and take extraordinary 
Authority upon him , we muſt ſuppoſe him to 
have many conditions, which in a Republick not 
corrupted he can never have; for he muſt be very 
rich, and have many adherents and partiſans, 
which he cannot have, if. the Laws be ſtrifly ob- 
ſerv'd; and in caſe they had, ſuch kind of men 
are ſo doubted, that the Citizens free votes ſeldom 
meet in them. Moreover, the Dictator was crea 
ted only for a time, and not for ever, and only 
to remedy the preſent neceflity ; for which he was 
created. And by his Authority he had power to 
reſolve by him what courles to take againſt urgent 
danger, and to execute any thing without calling 
a Council, and to puniſh any one without appeal, 
Yet could he do nothing, tending to the diminu- 
tion of the State, as it would have been, to take 
away the Senates Authority, or the Peoples, to 
difanu]l the. old Ordinances of the City, and to 
make new, ſo that the ſhort time of his Did 
torſhip meeting with his Authority, which was 
limited to him, and the people off Rome not cor- 
rupted, it was unpoſhble he ſhould exceed his 
bounds, and hurt the City : and we tinde by ex- 
perience, that he evermore advantag'd it. And in- 
deed among other Roman Ordinances, this is one 
deſerves conſideration, and worthy to be reckons 
ed among. thoſe which contributed to the en- 
largement of that Empire : for without ſuch like 


courle taken, Citzes could hardly eſcape out n 
(uc 
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ſuch extravagant miſchiefsz for the waycs ordi- 
narily 'us'd in Republicks,” which move ſlowly 
(being thatno Council, nor Magiſtrate hath pow- 
cr of himſelf to go —— with any matter, but 
in many things have need of one another, becauſe 
there goes time in getting'together their conſents) 
their remedies are very dangerous, when they are 
0 cure "that: which -cannot: ſtay for time :> and 
therefore Common-wealths among their Orders 
fhould have ſome ſuch-like 'way 3 and the Re- 
publick'of Vexice (which is excellent among theſe 
Moderns) hath 'reſerv*d the Authority to a: few 
Citizens,” that in occurrences of importance, with- 
out more” advice, all of them joyntly-'of accord 
may reſolve 3 for when in a Republick there wants 
uch an'expedient, it muſt needs by keeping the 
ld cuſtoms go to ruine, or to eſcape it; break 
them, - And in a Common-wealth, it were to be 
lefir'd, that nothing ſhould chance, which might 

ll in:the uſe of extraordinary courſes. For 
though'that extraordinary way at that time did 
good, yet the example proves of il] conſequence : 
or the- cuſtom is brought in, to break the old 
rders/at firſt for good, which afterwards under 

at colour are broken, to ill intent; So. that a 
Republick can never be perfect, unleſs with her 
Laws ſhe hath provided. for all things,; and toy 
very miſchance ordain'd the remcdy, and track'd 
but the way of her Goyernment : and thercforc 
oncluding I fay, that thoſe Republicks which in 
teir dangers have not recourſe ro a Dictator, 
I {uch tike Authoricies, will alwayes in thoſe 
neavy accidents fall to ruine. And, in this new 
rdinance the manner of making the choice is to 


I be 


be noted, how judiciouſly: it was provided-for by 
the Romans; for the: creation of:the DiQator 
being ſomewhat a diſgrace to: the Conſuls, the 
heads, of the City being as well to come- under 


obedience; as others 3: and preſuppoling, that ſome , 
diſtaſte hereof might ariſe. among. the Citizens, 


they ordain'd the power of making this: choice 
ſhould be: in the Conſuls; thinking, that when 
the occafion came,” that' Rome ſhould : ſtand in 
need of+ this Royall power, they would do it 
with a, good will, and that they doing it them- 
{clves, it-would leſs grieve” them : For the hurts, 
or any. evil that a man brings voluntarily. upon 
himſelf; and of 'his own. choyce, axe: far lc 
troubleſome, than thoſe that are done' him by 
another; although that afterwards in the latter 
times, the Romans: us'd in lieu of a Diftator, to 
5:1 59% give ſuch Authority. to the 
ksrn Coney! Ne Conſul in theſe words, It 
— cope eu "the Conſul take care the:Com- 
EE . mon-wealth receive 0 dans 
mage. And to return to our matter, 1 conclude, 
that the neighbouring inhabitants of. Rome by 
ſeeking; to ſuppreſs them, -made them: not--only 
provide for their defence, but alſo gave them thi 
way how they might 'with-more force, better ads 
vice, and- greater authority offend them, - | | 
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CHAP. XXXV. 


The. reaſon, why in Rome the creation of the De- 

cemvirate was hurtfull to-the liberty of that Re- 
. pablick,, notwithſtanding that it was made by pul 
| lick and free voices, I 


AN D it-ſeems contrary to that which was ſaid 

before, . that the authority which is ſciz'd on 
m- i by violence, not that which is given by ſuffrages, 
ts, MW is burtfull to Common-weals, as the election of 
on Il the ten Citizens created by the people of Rome 
lels MW to make Laws therein, who in time became Ty- 
by Wl rants in it, and without any reſpedt laid: hold on 
tter WI the liberty thereof, Where we ought well to con- 
, to i ſider the manner of giving the Authority, and 
the W the time for which it is given : and when an ab- 
Lt I folute Authority is given for a long time ( calling 
om» WO a year or {omewhat more a long time) it will al- 
ans WU wayes be dangerous, and will produce either good 
ude, WF or bad effects, according as the perſons to whom 
\ by WW it hall be intruſted ſhall prove good or bad : and 
only © it we look into the Authority the ten had, and 
1 tlic WW that which the Dictators had, we ſhall finde that 


Lads of the ten farre to outreach the other. For when +. 


the Ditator was created, the Tribuncs, the Con- 
{uls, and the Senate remain'd Hl in their Autho- 
tity, nor could the Diator-;take it from them, 
And if he could deprive one of the Conſulhip, 
and remove another from the Senate, yet could 


AP, he not diſanull the whole order of Senators, and - 


make new Laws: ſo that the Senate, the Con- 
luls, and the Tribunes continuing with their Au- 
12 thority, 
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patter is not corrupted ; for an abſolute Auth& 
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thority, came to be as a guard upon him, to keep 
him from ſwerving out of the right way. But 
in the creation of the ten there fell out the clean 
contrary; for they caſhiered the Conſuls and 
Tribnnes, and gave Authority of themſelves to 
make Laws and 'every thing elſe, as abſolutely as 
the people of Rome. So that being,abfolute of 
themſelves without Conſuls, without Tribunes, 
without appeal to the people, and hereby having 
none to look into their courſes, the ſecond year 
they had the means, eſpecially moy'd by the am- 
bition of Appius, to become inſolent. And here- 
upon it is to be noted, that when it is ſaid, that 
a power given by free ſuffrages, never hurt any 
Common-wealth, we muſt preſuppoſe, that the IW - 
people ſuffer not themſelves to be induc'd to give 
It, unleſs with due circumſtances, and at due ſea i , 
fons, But when, cither being deceiv'd, or upon if, 
fome other occaſion leading them blindfold, they I | 
are brought to give it undiſcreetly, and in that © 1 
kind as the people of Rome gave it to the te, Wl 1 
it will befall them alwayes, as it did to' thele, Fl 1 
Which is eaſily prov*d, conſidering the cauſes that I } 
held the Didtators in goodneſs, and thoſe that MW 3 
gave the ten occaſion of becoming evil. And ad} 
viling alſo how thoſe Republicks' have done, that © « 
have'been thought well governed, in the giving W:q 
( 
0 
Lf 
C 
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of Authority for 'a long time, as the Spartans gave 
their Kings, and the Veretians their Duke tor? 
man may perceive that in one or other ſort thef 
had their guards upon them, that they who were 


- II diſpos'd could not at 'their pleaſures abuſe that 


Authority, Nor avails it in this caſe, that the 


rity 
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rity corrupts the matter in a very ſhort time, ga- 


thers friends, and makes partiſans, neither is po= | 


verty or want of good kindred a let ; for wealth; 


and every other advantage preſently runnes after 


them, as particularly in the creation of the ten 
we ſhall treat, 


[ 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


The Citizens who have poſſeſſed the greateſt charges 
in. the Common-wealth, ought not to diſdain the 
| leſs, as unworthy of them, | 


THe Romans had made : Marcus | Fabius:; and 

Caius Manlius Conſuls, and gain'd a yery:glo- 
rious battell of- the Vejentes and the Etruſcans, 
wherein Qrintyus Fabius was ſlain, the: Conſuls 
brother, who had been Conſul the year: before. 
Where we ſhould well conſider, how proper the 
Laws of that City were for her advancement; and 
how much thoſe other Republicks-that trace not 


her footſteps, deceive themſelves. For though the 


Romans were zealous lovers of glory, yet never 


did they eſteem it diſhonourable at one time to 


obey, where other whiles they had commanded ; 


'and to ſerve in that Army whereof they had been 


Commanders: which cuſtom is contrary. to. the 
Opinion, laws, and courſes of the Citizens. of our 
times. And in Venice yet is this errour, that a 
Citizen having born a great office, eſteems it a 


Uilprace to. accept of a leſs, -and the City. allows' 


him to refuſe;it. Which thing though . it were 
honourable for the private, yet is it wholly un- 
I 3 profitable 
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profitable for the publick 3 For a Common-wealth 
may expe& better performance from, and repoſe 
more truſt in that Citizen, who'deſcends from a 
greater charge to-undertake a leſs, than in him 
that from-a leſs arifes to the command of a greater, 
Becauſe they cannot with good reafon truſt him 
with their weighty affairs, unleſs they ſee men 
about him of ſuch reverence and vertue that his 
inexperience may be guided and directed by their 
vertue and Authority. And if in Rome there had 
been that cuſtome which is'in Venice, and other 
Republicks and modern Kingdoms, that he who 
had once been Conſul would never go tothe WW 
War afterwards but as Conſul; many things very 
'prejudicial tp the free Government of the State | 
would have grown thereupon 3 and'through the M * 
ertours\committed by theſe new men, and by their | 
ambition, which they might have us'd'with nyore MM { 
freedom, not having thoſe grave men about them, 
. by whoſe preſence'they might be ſo kept in awe, , 
that:they ſhould not dare to ſtep aſide: and © 
they would have become difſolute 3. which would Y | 
all have turn'd to the publick loſs.: - 
| b 
t 


[ " 


>=. CHAP. XXXVIL.. 
IWhat diſtaſte the-Agrarian Lew gave in Rome, and 
that it 1s very Penfe to make a Law in a Com- 
mou-wealth that looks far backwards, and yet gots 
direcily againſt an anciext cuſtom of the City. 


T is an opinion'of the ancient Writers, that men 

are wont to vex- themſelves'in their crofſss, 

and glut and cloy thetn(ſelves in their proſperity 
an 
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and that from the one and the other of theſe two 
paſſhonsproceed the ſame effects : for at what time 
ſoever” men are freed from fighting for necethty, 
they are preſently together by the ears through 
ambition'; which is ſo powertull in mens hearts, 
that to what degree (oever they arife, it never 
abandons them. The' reaſon is, becauſe Nature 
hath created men in ſuch a ſort, that they can 
defire every thing, butnot attain to it, So that 


. thedefire of getting being greater than the pow- 


er to-get, thence growes the diſlike of what a 
man injoyes, and the {mall ſatisfation a man bath® 
thereof, Hereupon ariſes the change of their ſtates, 

'for ſome men deſiring to have more, and others 
fearing to loſe what they have already, they pro- 
ceed to; enmities and. war, from whence comes 
the deſtruction of one Countrey, and the advan- 
tage of another; This* diſcourſe I have made, 
becauſe it ſufic'd not the Commons of Rome, to 
{ccure themſelves from the Nobility by creating 
the Tribunes, to which defire:they were forc'd 
by neceſlity 3 but that . they ſuddenly. upon the 
obtainihg/thereof began to contend out of am- 


© bition, and-think to ſhare equally with the No- 
bility both:in Honours and Fortunes, as the things 


that are /in moſt value with men. Whereupon 
grew that diſeaſe that brought forth the quarrel 
touching the Agrariau law; And in concluſion, 
caus'd the: deſtruction of the Roman Republick. 
And becauſe Common-wealths well oxdered are 
to maintain the publick wealthy, and the parti- 
culars poor, it is likely there was in Rome ſome 
defect in this Law, which either was not fo cx- 
attly fram'd at the beginning, but that every day 
I 4 It 
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it had need of ſome reviſing and amending 3 or 
that the making of it was ſo long put off; that it 
became ſcandalous to look fo far backwards or 
that being well inſtituted at firſt, in time it grew 
by uſe corrupt, So in what manner ſ{oever it were, 
that Law was never mention'd in Rome, but that 
the whole City was in a-tumult. This: Law had 
two.principal heads, . By one they order'd that no 


Citizen could poſſeſs more than ſo' many acres of - 


ground : ' by the other, that the Lands whicli they 
took from their enemics ſhould be divided among 
the people of Rome. . It..came therefore to thwart 
the Nobility two manner of wayes3 |becauſe they 
that had the greateſt eſtates in poſſeſſion, were not 
permitted by the Law who were the' greater part 
ot the. Nobility 3 and thereupon ought . not to 
| enjoy it; and when the;enemies goods ſhould be 

divided. among the common people; they took 
from the Nobility the means to grow-rich, Theſe 
quarrels then being taken: up againſt. potent per- 
ſons, and they by their reſiſtance thinking to de- 


- - fend the publick, whenſvever (as it is ſaid) men- 


tion was made of this: Law, the whole City was 
in an uproar and the Nobility wrought: it out 
with patience and with diligence, either by draw- 
ing an Army forth into the field, or by oppoſing 
another Tribune againſt himi that propounded it, 
or ſometimes by yielding a part, or et{e by ſend- 
ing a Colony.into that place which was to bedi- 
vidcd, as it befell them of the Countrey of An 
tium, for which upon a diſpute touching this law, 
thcre was a Colony drawn out of Rome and {ent 
into this place, unto whom the ſaid County was 
confign'd, Where Titus Livius uſes a notable __ 
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of ſpeech , ſaying, that with much adoe, they 
found any one in Rome, that would give in their 
names to go to the' ſaid Colony, the people be- 
ing rather deſirous of theſe advantages in Rome, 
than to go and enjoy them in Antizm. And the 
quarrel touching this Law continued a good 
while, till the Romans tranſported their Arms in- 
to the 'uttermoſt parts of 1taly, and likewiſe out 


of Traly, After which, as it: ſeems, it ceag'd : 


which ſo fell out, becauſe the fields which the 
enemies of Rome poſſeſſed, were far apart from 
the peoples fight, and in a place where it was not 
ſafe to-come to cultivate them , and therefore 
grew they leſs defirous of them, and the Romans 
alſo did leſs uſe to puniſh their. enemies in that 
mariner. And when they did diſpoſſels any Town 
of the Territory, they there diſtributed Colonics, 
ſo that upon ſuch reaſons this Law was laid aſleep 
till the Gracchties time, by whom. it being after- 
wards awaked, | quite ruin'd the Roman liberty. 
For they found their adverſarics ſtrength doubled 
and hereupon kindled ſuch a hatred between the 
people, and the Senate} that they came to blowes 
and to blood without Civil mean, or order. So 
that the publick Magiſtrates having no power to 
give remedy hereto, nor either of the factions re- 
lying on them, they ſought private helps, each 
arty thinking to make a: head ſhould defend 
them. In this quarrell, and diſorder, the people 
choſe Marius, and made him four times Conſul, 
and ſo long he continued his Conſulſhip , with 
{mall intervals, that he had power of his own 
elf to make himſelf thrice more Conſul. Againſt 
which peſtilence the Nobility having no other 
remedy, 
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remedy, began to favour Sylla; and having made 
him head of their faQion , they came to Civil 
Wars, and after much bloodſhed and change of 
Chance, the Nobility remain'd Conquerer. Theſe 
quarrels were anew reviv'd in Ceſar and Pompeys 
time; for Ceſar being made head of Marixs his 
party, and Pompey of Sylla's, coming to fight, 
Ceſar remain'd victor z who was the firſt Tyrant 
in Rome, (ſo that that City never after enjoy'd her 


liberty, ) ſuch beginning then and end had the 


Agrarian law, And although. we ſhew'd other- 
where, how the diſcords of Rome between the Se- 


nate and the People preſerv'd Romes liberty, be-: 


cauſe they ſprung from thoſe Laws in favour of 
liberty , and therefore the end' 'of this Agrarzar 
law may ſeem diſagreeing to ſuch a concluſion; 
yet I ſay, that upon this I no way change my opt- 
nion; for ſo great is the Nobilities ambition, that 
if by divers wayes and ſundry means it were not 
abated in a City, 'it would ſ\uddenly-bring| that 
City to deſtruction : fo that if the ſtrife touching 
the Agrarian Law had much adoe in three hun- 
dred years to inthrall Rome; it is like enough it 
would have been brought much ſooner into {er- 
vitude, when the people both with this Law, 
and alfo with their other humours, had not al 
way 25 bridled the Nobilities ambition. We ſee by 
this alſo, how much men eſteem wealth rather 
than Honours, becauſe the Nobility of Rome, it it 
toucht matter of Honour, ever gave way to the 
people without any extraordinary diſtaſtes : but 
when it concern'd their wealth, ſo obſtinately did 
they.defend it, that the people to vent their huy 


mour 'had their recourſe to thoſe extravagant 
| ways 
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Were not, then abte' to do it. Wherein appeats 
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wayes that are above diſcours'd of. The Authors 

f which diſorder were the Gracchz, whoſe inten- 
fon ought to be commended, rather than their 
diſcretion, For to take away a diforder grown in 
a Common-wealth, and hereupon to make a law 
that looks far backwards, is a courſe ill advis'd 
of; and ( as fortnerly it hath been faid at large) 
it doth nothing elfe but haſten that evil to which 


the diſorder guides thee 3 but' giving way to the 
«time ſumewhat, either the miſchief comes ſlower, 
-or of it ſelf at length (before it comes to the'np- 


ſhot) goes out, 


/ We 


" 


CHAP. XXXVII1. 


Weak, Common-wealths are hardly drawn to a cer« 
tain reſolution,” end know wot how to determinf: 
and the courſe they ordinarily take, they are rather 
forc'd to, than chooſe of themſelves. 


9 Nig being'in Rome. a very grievous pefti- 
KF. lence, and thereupon the Volſci and the Equz 
thinking a-fit time preſented ro bring the City.of 
Rome into ſubje&ion, theſe two people having 
got a very great Army together, ſet. upon the La- 


tini and the Hernici, and waſted their Countrey : 
this the Latini and  Hernicr were conſtrain'd to 


give notice of at Rome, and entreat, that the Ro- 
mans would undertake their defence : to whom 
the Romans, exceedingly aMiCted by the Plague, 


anſwer'd that they ſhould take a courle to detend 


themſelves with their own forces, becauſe they 


the 
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the magnanimity and wiſdom of that Senate, that 
even in all fortunes they would reign and give 
law to thoſe deliberations their: Vaſſals ſhould 
make; nor were they aſham'd .to- reſolve any 
thing, when neceſlity preſs'd them to it, though 
contrary to their manner of living, and the reſo- 
Tutions uſually made by them. This I ſay, becauſe 
at other times the ſame Senate had. forbidden the 
{aid people to arm and defend themſelves z and 
thercfofe to a Senate, whole Jadgement had been 
weaker than was theirs, it would have ſcem'd an 
abatement of reputation , to have granted them 
ſuch a defence. But they alwayes weighed buſy 
neſſes in their due- ballance, and ever chcſe the 


leſſer ill in lieu of the greater good : for it agreed - 


111 with them, to ſee themſelves unable to defend 
their ſubjects 3 and they were as little content, 
that they ſhould arm without them, for the res 
ſons alleadged, and.others alſo. that are evident, 
Yet knowing, that'in any caſe upon neceſlity they 
were to take Arms, having the enemy upon their 
backs, they took the more honourable part, and 
would rather, that what they were to do, they 
ſhould do it with their leave, to the end that ha- 
'ving diſobeyed upon. neceſſity, they ſhould not 
+be accuſtomed to diſobey voluntarily. And though 
this may well” appear a courſe fit for every Re- 
publick to take, the weak and ill adviſed Com- 
mon-wealths cannot do the like, nor know not 
how to ſtand upon terms of honour in the like 
niceties. The Duke Valentine had takeii Faenzs, 
and made Bologna yield to his conditions 3 after- 
wards deliring to return from thence to Rome 
through Txſcaxy, ſent a confident of his into Flo 
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rence, to ask paſſage for himſelf with his Army, 
Hereupon they conſulted at Florence , how to 
manage this buſineſs, nor did any one adviſe them 
to grant it him. Wherein they followed not the 


 conrſe the Romans took : for the Duke being ex- 


ccedingly well armed, and the Florentines in a 
manner difarmed , that they could not hinder 
his paſſage, it had been much more for their ho- 
nour, if it had ſeem'd that he had paſs'd' with 
their licence, rather than by force; for there it 
was wholly their diſgrace, which. had been in 
part leſs, if they had carried it otherwiſe. But the 
worſt condition theſe weak Republicks have, is 
to take to no reſolution, ſo that what party ſo- 


ever they take, they take it perforcez and if any» 


ny be done them, it is forc'd upon them, tor 
which they owe no thanks to their own wiſdom; 
I will give two other examples, that happen'd is 
our dayes in the ſtate of our City: In the year 
1500; when Lewis the 12. of France had reco- 
verd Max, being deſirous to put Piſz into our 
hands,for the fumme of 50000 Ducats, which the 
Florentines had promis'd him, after ſuch reſtitu- 
tion, he ſent his Army commanded by the Lord 
Beaumont towards Piſa, in whom, (although he 
were a French man ) yet the Florentines repos'd 
much truſt, This Army and Captain came on be- 
tween Caſcina and Piſa, to aſſail the walls, where 
ſtaying ſome dayes to give order for the fiege, 
there 'came fome Deputies of Piſa to Beaumont, 
who offer'd to yield up the City to the French 
Army with theſe conditions, that upon the Kings 
word he ſhould promiſe, not to give them in- 
to the Florentine hands, till after tour months, 

= | which 
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which terms were utterly refus'd by the Floren. 
tines, whereupon.enſued, that after a while they 
left the fiege with diſgrace. Nor was that accord 
refus'd for other reaſon, than becauſe they doubt. 
ed of the Kings word 3 although (ſuch was the 
weakneſs of their counſel ) that they were forc'd 
to put themſelves into his protection, though 
they truſted him nat : nor in the mean while did 
they. conſider, that the King could eaſier deliver 
Piſa into their hands, having gotten poſleſſhon 
of it, than promiſe he would deliver that which 
he had not yet in his power : wherein if he had 
fail'd, it had been eaſie to diſcover the Kings in- 
tention, and ſo have ſpar'd their coſt, In ſuch 
ſort that, it had been a great deal more to their 
advantage, had they agreed, that Beaumont ſhould 
have taken it upon any promiſe; as it was ſeen 
afterwards by experience in the year 1502. when 
upon the Rebellion of Arezzo, the Lord Jubalt 
was ſent by the King of France with ſuccours to 
the Florentines, Who being come near to Arezzo, 
began to.treat agreement with the Town, which 
yon certain terms would have yielded, as before 
the Piſans, but were again refuſed by the Floren- 
tines, Which Fubalt percciving, and thinking 
that the Floreatines did little underſtand them» 
ſelves, he began to praciſe an agreement with 
them by himſelf, without admitting the Com- 
miſfarics, into .the party, ſo that he concluded a 
peace of his own head, and thereupon entred 
Arezzo with his own people, ſhewing the Floret- 
tizes, they wcre fools, and underſtood not the 
affairs of the world and if they deſir'd to have 
Arezzo in thcir hands, they ſhould let the King 
: know 
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know of it, who could more caſily deliver it 
them, having his people already in the Town, 
than if they were without before the walls. In 
1t- Florence they forbare not to rail upon, and blame 
he I the aid Fzbal?, till they underſtood, that if Beau 
2d WU mort had been like Jubalt, they ſhould have had 


h Wl Piſa as well as Arezzo. And thus to return to 


id I onr purpoſe, Republicks which will not come to 
er Ml reſolution, ſeldom make any party much to their 
on il advantage, unleſs they are forc'd thereupon : be- 
ch Wl cauſe their weakneſs will never ſuffer them to des 
ad WM termine, where- there is any doubt : and unleſs 
n- | that doubt be cancePd by a neceſlity that vio- 
ch Wl lently thruſts them forward, they remain always 
ir WF inſuſpence, 


0 CHAP. XXXIX. 


to Ml The ſame accidents are ſeen to befall ſeveral Peoples. 


h His is eaſily known by any.one that conſi- 
rc ders things preſent and things long paſt, 
# I that in all Cities and all peoples there are now-the 
8 WM fame deſires and the fame humours; ithere were 
n- WW alwayes; fo that it is very cafie for-him that ex- 
th WW amines. with diligence the things that are paſt, to 
n= WW forefee the future in any Common-wealth, and 
a I toferve himſelf of thoſe remedies which were in 
d WW iſe among the Ancients; or not finding of thoſe 
& WU which were us'd,'to deviſe new, for the reſem- 
1c i blance theſe accidents have with the ancient. 
But becauſe theſe conſiderations are neglected, 
or not. underſtood; by the Reader 3 or if under- 
| = ſtood, 
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ftood, not known to.him that governs, it follows, 


that continually in all ſfucceſhons of Ages theſame 


offences happen; The City of Florence after 94 
years having loft a part of their Dominions, as 
Piſa and other Towns, was forc'd to make war 


againſt thoſe that held them." And becauſe he that 


had ther in his hands, - was of great power, it 
caine to pals; that they were' at great expence in 
the wars, without good ſuccefs. From theſe great 
expences they preceeded with Impoſitions to 
prieve the people, and from thofe grievances 
came the peoples murmurings and complaints, 


And for that this war was order'd by a Magiſtrz , 
cy of ten Citizens, who were call'd the Council 


of Ten for the war, they were malic'd by the 
whole body of the City, as the Authors of the 
war, and the expences of the ſame; and they be- 
gan to perſwade themſelves, that by taking away 
that Magiſtracy, they ſhould end their wars; (0 
that having to make new, they would not ſupply 
the-places, but rather ſuffering that Magiſtracy to 
expire, they referr'd their 'employments'all'to 
the Senatg: Which reſolution was ſo hurtfull, that 
not" only-it ended not the war, (as the generals 
ty was per{waded ) but thoſe'men being put” out 
of the employment, who guided it with-undety 
ſtanding, there: followed ſuch confution, that be- 
ſides Pſa, they loſt Arezzo, and many other plar 
ces., inſomuch -that the people perceiving their 
errour, and that the feaver occation*d the. mik- 
chict, and not the Phyſician,” they created. anew 


*the Mayiſtracy of Ten, The felt ſame humour 


grew up in; Rome againſt the name of the Con- 
{uls; for the. people ſeeing one. war ariſe trom 
another, 
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another, giving them no reſt, where they ought 
to have attributed it Whblly to their neighbours 
ambition, who deſir'd to ſuppreſs them, they 
]Imputed it rather to the ambition of the Nobilis 
ty, who not being able in Rome to chaftiſe the 
Geople protected by the 'Tribunitial power, en- 
dedvour'd to' draw them out .of Rome .under the 
Cenſuls, and there to oppreſs them, where they 
had no alfiſtance. And hereupon they thought it 
neceſſary to take away the Conſuls, or {o to limit 
es Wl their power, that they: ſhould have no Autho- 
ts, Wl rity over the people neither-at. home nor abroad. 
2- WH The firſt that aſſay'd to put:that Law in-practice, 
cil WW was one Terentilus a Tribune, who propounded 
he WW they ſhould create five men, to conſider the Cons 
he WW fuls power, and moderate it. Which thing much 
x MW angred the Nobility, giving them to think; that 
ay Wl the Majeſty of the Empire was wholly- declined, 
If and that there was not left to the Nobtlity any 
ly MW dignity more in the Common-wealth. Yet ſuch 
to W was the Tribunes obſtinacy , that the Conluls 
to name was quite put out, and in the .concluftion 
at WW they were eontented after ſome other order ta» 
li> WM ken, rather to create Tribunes with, Conſulat 
ut W power, than the Conſuls 4 in ſuch hatred hal 
Þ they. their Name arid their Authority: :And to 
e W they proceeded a long time, till at length,; having 
as known thcir- errour, as' the' Florentines, return'd 
ir WF to the Council of Ten, {o:they anew ercatcd their 
i(- -Conſuls, LOTS 
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CHAP. SI 


The Creation of the Decemvirate .1n- Rome, and 
what the reign is to be noted;, where among mas 
ny other things is confider d , how by the like 
accident a Repnblick may be preſerv'd; or ſup 
preſſed, | | 


Hes a purpoſe to diſcourſe particularly f 
the accidents that happen'd at Rome upon 
the creation of the Decemvirate , methinks it is 
not much out of the way firſt to relate fumma- 
rily the ſtory of that creation 3 and afterwards 
to fift out the parts that are in thoſe notable 
ations 3 which are many and of good conſide- 
ration, as well for thoſe that endeavour to main» 
tain a Republick free, as for them that intend to 
bring it under the yoke; for in this diſcourſe 
there will appear many errours committed by the 
Senate, and by the pcople, in prejudice of the 
Common Liberty, and many faults, made by 4þ 
pins chiet of the Decemvirate, d able to that 
Tyranny which he had rar Gama foun- 
ded in Rome, After many diſputes and ſtrifes paſt 
between the People and the Nobility, about the 
framing, of new Laws in Rome, whereby they 
might firmly eftabliſh. the liberty of that State, 
with .one accord they-fent_ Sparius Poſthiemius with 
two other Citizens to Athens, for the Copies of 
thoſe Laws which Soloz gave to that City, that 
thereupon they might found the Roman Ordi 
nances.) After their return, they came to appoint 
the men that were to examine and frame the ſaid 
Laws, 
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Laws, And they ordained ten Citizens for a year; 
of which Appius Claudine was one, 2 cunning and 
g turbulent man, And that they might without 
any reſpect make ſuch Laws, they took away the 
power of all other Magiſtrates in Rome, eſpecially 
of the Tribunes and Confuls. They took away 
uſo all: appeal] to the people z ſo that theſe new 
Officers;became abſolute Princes of Rome, After- 
wards Appin gain'd the Authority of all his other 
companions, by means of the favours the people 
did him, for he was grown ſo popular in bis be- 
baviour, that- it ſeem'd a maryail, how fo ſud- 
denly he had chang'd his nature and diſpoſition, 
teving alwaycs before this time been thought a 
cruel perſecurox of the common people. Theſe 
ten governed themſelves very moderately, not has 
ving above twelve Lictors, who always went 
before him'that was Chief among them. And al- 
though they had the abſolute Authority, yet when 
they were to puniſh any Citizen of Reme for hus 
micidey, they cited him in preſence of the people; 
and made them judge him. They writ their 
Laws in ten Fables 3 and before they confirm'd 
them, publiſhed them to the general view, that 
every man might read and underſtand them, 
whereby it might be known it there were any 
fault in them, which before their confirmation 
hould be amended.. After this Appimus caus'd a 
wmour to be ſpread throughout Rome, that if to 
theſe ten Tables an addition of two others were 
made; they would be.-perfet, So that the con- 
cejt hereof gave the people occaſion to make the 
Councell of ten again for another year, whereun- 


they 


" without Tribunes, theſe being Judges ' of the 
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they would not have the Conſuls anew created, 
as for that they hop'd they might well ſubſil 


Caules, as is aforeſaid : Tt being then agreed to 
make a new election, the whole Nobility 'betook 
themſelves to ſue for theſe honours, and Appin 
was amongſt the formoſt of them, and behay 
himſelf in his ſuit with fo much courtefie toward; 
the people, that all his competitors were jealous 
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of it, They did not believe, tha.” 
IS en he being ſo proud a man, uſed d h 
aud gratuitam : , d, 
5n tanta ſaperbia 7 conrtefie for nought, And bt 
comitatem fore. - ing in doubt publickly to oppoſe | 
him, they reſolved to do it cur- 
ningly,-and ſo though he were the youngeſt « , 
them all, they gave him the Authority to pre 1 
pound to-the people the ten that were to be &il 7 
lected, thinking he would ufe the ſame terms 1 
others did, not to name himſelf, being' a thing I 
. ., Unufualanddiſgracetfull in Row. , 
—__—_— umpedi- Bt he took, this impedinieys for ail 
ating x).7 966 "of opportuxity, And named himſcl S 
| among the firſt, to the admir-iF . 
tion and diſpleaſure of all the Nobility 3 and a R 
ter named nine others to his own purpoſe. Whici G 
new creation made for another year, began 0. 
; ſhew the people and the Nobilin | 
Appius finem fe- thejrerrour; for ſuddenly, 4 f 


_ PRIge _ pius made an end of diſſemblin 

| = to be what he was not > and bv 
gan to ſhew his inbred pridez and infected bs 
companions with his own evil conditions: andt0 
fright the. people and the Senate, in exchange « 


twelve Lictors, they made a hundred and "—_ 
IEP. » a 
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ted, The fear was. equal in all, for a while ;- but they 
bog WY began afterwards to give reſpe&t to the Senate, 
and rudely to handle the Commons.. If any one 
d to 001mg wrong'd by one of theſe Judges did appeal 
to another, he was worſe abuſcd in his appeal, 
ppin than in his firſt tryal. So that the people having 
perceived their error, began to look the Nobility 
ard; 1f the face with a great deal of 
ſorrow 3 And thence they took, oc-= Et inde Iibertatis 
cafion to ſeek after their liberty, c®Pfare auram, 


unde ſervitutem 
244 from whence by fearing theiy bon- ——_ ba eum ; 


1 be dage, they had brought the Com- ftatum Rempub. 
poſe mon-wealth into that miſery. And adduxerar. 


the Nobility was well "Pleaſed 

& of with this their aflition : . That —_—_ 
being weary of their preſent con= 4,c1ec:rent. 

be «  4ition, tbey might deſire to have 

__ 0 Conſuls =. 3, The dayes came at length 
chins that ended the year: the two Tables of the 
rome WY 12S were finiſhed but not publiſhed. The ten 
hereupon took occaſion to continue on their Ma- 
mar} giftracy , and hold the, State by violence, and 
make the young Nobility their guard; on whom 
they beſtowed the goods of 

thoſe they condemned. With Quibus Fry Ju- 
which gifts. the youth being cor= ventus corrum- 
bilir repted, lov rather their own li- CT 
Wi centzous life, than the common. li .q quam omni- 
oblin berty, It fell out about this time um lidertatem. 

1 be that the Sabini and the Volſei 

3 1. made war againſt the Romans, Upon which fear . 
the Ten began to ſee the weaknels of their-own 
eſtate ; for without the Senate they could 'not 
take order for the war 3.and aſſemblingithe Se- 
K 3 nate 


d of 
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pate together they thought they loſt theit Ay. 
thority : 'yet upon meer neceſiity they took this 
laſt courſe; and haying gotten the Senators to. 
jether, many of them ſpake againſt the pride of 
the Ten, and in particular Valeris and Horatins, 
and their Authority had been quite aboliſhed, but 
that the Senate, of meer etivy to the Common 
People, would not _ſhew their Authowty, thinks 
ing , that if the Ten ſhould voluntarily depoſ 
their Magiſtracy, the making of Tribunes -of the 
People might perhaps be left. The war' was then . 
reſolved of, and two Armies were led forth com 
manded by part of the Ten : and Appins ſtaid at 
horhe to govern the City, Whereupon it hap- 
pen'd, that. he fell in: love with Virginia; and 
when he would have taken her by force; her Fx 
ther Virginivs to free her, flew her; whereupon 
enſued divers tamults at Rome, and ih the Ar- 
mics, which being brought back agairiand joyn'd 
with the remainder of the people at Rome, went 
apart thence to the holy: Mount : where they 
ſtatd, till the Ten had-depoſed their 'Magiſtracy, 
and that the Tribunes #nd Conſul being created, 
Rome was refor'd t6 the-ancient form of liberty, 
It is noted. then by the text, that the 'inconve' 
njent of fetting np a Tyrarmy grew tirſt pon tie 
fame occaſions, that the+grearer part 'of Tytat- 
nics ordinarily ufe to arifeupon in Cirnies, and this 
is from the overmuch defire the people have of 
liberty, and the excef{ive ambition the Nobility 
have to command.” And when they agree not to 
make a Law in favonr of liberty, and cither pat- 
ty betakes it ſelf to favour forne one, then tut: 
&enly ſtarts up a Tyranny, The people and tht 
If Bren pt Pome BUSY obili 
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Nobility of Rome conſented to create the Ten 3 
and to create them with ſo great Authority, as 
they did for the deſire they both had, the one:to 
extinguiſh the memory of the Conſuls, the other 
of the Tribunes, When they were created, the 
people thinking that Appins was become of the 
popular fa&tion, and rudely handled the Nobility, 
the people betook them(clves to favour him. And 
when a [people is led into Tuch an error, as. to 
give reputation to any one, becauſe he treats thoſe 
evil that they hate, it he hath wit, it will always 
come to pals, that he ſhall make himſelt Lord 
of that City 3 for he will wait his opportunity 
together with the peoples favour to extinguiſh 
the Nobility, and will never endeavour to op» 
preſs the people till he hath quite ſuppreſs'd the 
Nobles, at which time when the people ſhall per- 
ceive themſtlves to be in bondage, they ſhall not 
know whither to have recourle for help. This 
courſe have they all held, that have laid the foun= 
dations. of a Tyranny in any Common-wealth, 
Which if Appins had likewiſe held, his tyranny 
would have been of longer durance, and not have 
faild ſo quickly 3 but he went the clean contrary 
way 3 nor: could a man have done. more undi- 
{creetly, [than ' he, who to maintain -a Tyranny, 
made thoſe: his enemies that beſtowed it firſt upon 
him,-and could till make it good, and {ought to 
gain thoſe to. be his friends, who neither agrecd 
to give it him, nor could maintain it. to him, and 
{o loſt thoſe that were bis friends, and ſirove to 
make thoſe his friends that could not be ſo; For 
though the:Nobility'defire to tyrannize, yet that 
part of the Nobility that hath not a ſhare in the 
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tyranny, is alwayes enemy to the Tyrant 3 nor is 
it poſſible ever to gain them all to his fide, by rea; 
ſon of the Nobilities exceeding ambition and exs 
cellive avarice, ſecing that the Tyrant cannot have 
{o great wealth, nor ſo many honours; 2s to (as 
tishe them all. - And thus Appins, forſaking the 
people; and cleaving to the Nobility,. committed 
a moſt evident error, -and {o for other reaſons 
aboveſaid 3 and becauſe, if a man will hold any 
thing by violence, he that forces muſt needs be 
ſtronger than he that is forced.- From whence it 
comes, that thoſe Tyrants who have the gene- 
rality-to friend, and the great ones/their enemics, 
are'mn the more ſafety, becauſe their violence 1s 
ſupported with greater forces, than that which is 
favoured by the Nobility, and hated by the pec- 
ple; for with the peoples favour the-Forces with- 
in are: ſufficient to maintain themſelves, as they 
were to; Navis Tyrant of Sparta, when all Greece 
and the 'people @f Rome affaulted him, having 
made himſelt ſure-of ſome few. of the Nobility, 
and alwaycs having the-people his friend; where 
with he defended himſelf ; which: .-he could not 
have done, if they had: been otherwiſe;- In that 
other degree, to have. but few friends:at home, 
the forces within ſuffice not, -but. muſt be ſgught 
after abroad : and they are to be of three Kinds, 
the -one to have a guard" of ſtrangers, to aſſure thy 
perſon ; the other, to have an Army. in the Couns 
trey, which may ſerve the ſame ;turn the pcople 
could the third, to hold correſpondence and 
friendſhip with thy puifſant neighbours, who may 
defend thee. And whoſoever takes theſe courlss, 
and obſerycs them rightly, though the _— 
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| his enemy, yet in ſome ſort may he fave himſelf. 
ear | But Appius could not by any Arty make himſelf 
x- | maſter of the Countrey, the Countrey there and 
we | Rome being one and the ſame thing 3 and what he 
ſa- M could do, he knew not how to do. and ſo periſh'd 
the | in his beginning. The Senate alſo and the peo- 
id MW ple in the creation of the Decemvrrate committed 
"ns I very great errors. For, though it be formerly ſaid 
ny MW in the diſcourſe touching a DiCtator, that thoſe 
be MW Magiſtrates who are made of themſelves, not thoſe 
e it MW that are choſen by the people, endammage the li- 
ne- M berty, yet the people ought, when they make 
ics, M their Magiſtrates, take ſuch ordet in their ma- 
is WI king, that they reſirain them by ſome regards 
his W from growing wicked. And where they ſhould 
eo- | {et a-guard over them, to keep them good, the 
th- W Romans took it away, creating that the ſole Ma- 
ney I giſtracy in Rome, nullifying all the reſt, tor the 
ce Ml exceſſive defire (as we before ſaid) the Senate had 
ing © to ſuppreſs the Tribunes, and the common Peo- 
ty, ple the Conſuls : which blinded them both ſo, 
re I that they concurr'd in this diſorder : for men (as 
not W King Ferdinand ſaid ) do oftentimes like certain 
hat © lefſer birds of prey, who ſo. cagerly purſue the 
me, | prey, whereunto they have a natural provocation, 
ght MW that- they perceive not a greater bird over their 
ds, WW heads with like eagerneſs ready to ſeize on them, 
thy Y Phe people of Romes error then is made plain by 
une WW this diſcourſe, as I propounded it inthe beginning, 
ple © in going to fave their liberty 3 as Appis his errors 
und FI allo in going to ſeize upon the Tyranny. 
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CHAP: XLL 


Of Humble to become Troud, of Mercifudl Cruel, 
without paſſing through the dice Means between 
theſe Extreams, argues indiſcretion, and turns 


wothing to advantage. 
A Mons other terms il] us'd by Appirs,: to 
maintain his tyranny, it was-not of {mall 
moment, to leap too ſuddenly from one quality 
to another : for his craft in deceiving the people, 
by difſembling popularity, was uſed to good pur- 
poſe. The terms likewiſe he held to cauſe a new 
creation of the Ten, were well us'd; As alſo his 
boldneſs in creating himſelf one of them, con- 
trary to the Nobilities opinian. - It was a coune 
rightly taken, to chuſe his collegues to his own 
turn : but it was not adviſedly done, preſently 
upon this ( according as I ſaid above ) to change 
his diſpoſition at an inſtant, of a friend $0 ſhew 
himſelf enemy to the people, of courteous to be- 
come inſolent, of mild harſh, and: to-do this ſoſud- 
denly, that without any excuſe he diſcovers to all 
the falſhopd of his heart. For he that bath ſeem'd 
good for a while, and would, to ſerve his: own 
turn, become wicked, ſhould come tot by the due 
degrees, and in ſuch ſort go.on-with'his occaſions, WW 7 
that before the different diſpoſition deprive him of IU | 
his ancient favours, it may have given him {o ma» 
ny new, that his Authority be no. way diminiſh- 
ed : otherwiſe being found unmask'd and with- 
out friends, he periſhes, x 
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CHAP; 'XLtL. 
How eaſily Mex may be corrupted. 


T is retnarkable alſo in this matter touching 

the Decemvirate, how ealily men are corrupt- 
td, ſo that they make themſelves become of a 
quite-contrary nature, though at firſt good, and 
well brought up : conſidering how that youth, 
which Appius had taken near to him for guard of 
his perſon, began to favour the tyranny, for a 
yety ſiall profit which they made- thereof, And 
how Qnintns Fabiws, one of the ſecond Ten that 
were-choſtn, being an excellent man, blinded 
with a little afnbition, and perſwaded by the ma- 
lpnity of Appin, thang'd all- his good conditi- 
vis mto very bad, 'and became like him ; which 
being, throughly examin'd, ſhall cauſe thoſe that 
wſtitute the Laws of Republicks or Kingdoms to. 
be more exaQ in'bridling humane defires, and in 
taking from thetn all hope of eſcaping ſcot-free 
whenſoever they offend, | | 
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CHAP. XLIII. 


They that fight for #heir own glory, are the good and 
faithfull ſouldiers. 


T is conſiderable alſo upon the above written 
treaty, what difference there is between an Ar- 
my {atisfied and contented in it ſelf, fighting tor 
its own glory, and that which is il] diſpos'd, 
hee fighting 
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fighting for other mens ambition 3 for where the 
Roman Armies were always wont. under the Con- 
fuls to be victorious, under the Decemvirrate they 
were always loſers. From this'example, may we 
know in part the reaſons why Mercenary Soul- 
diers are unprofitable, who have no other obligas 
tion to make them ſtand true to thee, but ſome 
ſmall ſtipend thou beſtoweſt on them. Which 
cannot be a motive ſo ſufficient, or of ſuch weight, 
as to gain thee their truth;and love fo far, as to 
die in thy behalf. For in thoſe: Armies, wherein 
there is not that affe&ion towards him for whom 
they fight, which makes them become his parti- 
{3ns, there can never be ſo. much valour, as to 
ſubdue or reſiſt an enemy that hath never ſo little 
wvertue or courage. And becauſe neither this at 
fe&ion, nor contention can grow in others, more 
than in thy natural ſubje&, it is neceſſary in the 
maintaining of, a State, whether it be Common- 
wealth or Kingdom, to arm the native ſubjects, 
as we ſee all they have done, who with their Ar- 
mies have made any great conqueſts. The Romay 
Armies under the Decemvirates were valorous as 
formerly : but becauſe the ſame diſpoſition was 
not in them, they atchiev*d not the hike exploits, 
' But fo ſoon as the Decemutrate-had an end, and 
they, as free men, began to war, they took to them 
* 2gain their former courages, 'and by conſequenge 
their undertakings proy*d ſucceſsfull, according 
to their ancient wont, 2 
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CHAP. XLIV. 


A Multitude without a Head is unprofitable : and 4 
man ſhould not firſt threaten, and afterward de- 
mand the power. - 


TH: Common people of Rome, upon the occa- 
-* fon of Verginis, being gone-apart armed in- 


. 


to the Holy Mount, the Senate deputed ſome 


unto them to demand, by what Anthority they 
had forſaken their Captains and retired into the 
mountain 3 and ſuch was the eſteem of the' Se- 


nates Authority, that the people having no head 


of their multitude, no man- durſt make anſwer. 
And Titus Lrvius ayes, they wanted not what 
to anſwer, but they wanted who ſhould an- 
{wer :- Which thing does punCtually ſhew the 
unprofitableneſs of a multitude without a head, 
and therefore Verginzus perceiving the diſorder, 
found the expedient of creating twenty Tribunes 


of war who ſhould be their head to anſwer, and 


confer with the Senate. And having demanded, 
that Valerins and Horatius ſhould be ſent them, 
to whom they would declare their mindes, theſe 


refuſed to goe, till the ten had depoſed their 


Magiſtracy : and being come to the Mountain 
where the people was, the demands were, that 
they would have the Tribunes of the people cre- 
ated again, and that they might appeal to the 
people from every” Magiſtrate, - and that all -the 
Ten ſhould be delivered into-their hands, ard 
they would burn them'quick : Valerius and Hora- 
tw commended-theix firſt demands, and _ 
their 
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their latter, as Impzous, ſayin 
natls, cradelitatem. Tow condemn erxelty , and yo 
initis. you uſe it your ſelves, And 
NE - they were advis'd to leave 
making mention of the Ten, and attend only to 
lay hold of their Authority and power, and af- 
terwards they ſhould not want means of fatis- 
faion 3 where -plairly it appears, how maueh it 
favours of folly, and little of wiſdom, ta de- 
mand a thing, and before-hand to ſay, I will dy 
ill with it. For a man ought not herein to diſco- 
yer his; intention, but firſt in any caſe endeavour 
to: be Maſter of what he deſires. For jt is enough 
to ask a man his weapons , without ſaying to 
bim, 1 will kill thee with them, being thou hal 
power, when thou art poſleſi of them, to dos 
thou lift. 


a——_—_ 
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It is a matter. of very evil example, when be that 
makes a Law negletjs the obſerving of it : and 
it is very dangerous in a State, to makg a cottti- 

.' ual pradice of cruel executions. 


TJ He agreement being made, and Rome reduc'd 
_ ©-. to her ancient form, Verginius cited Api 
before the people, to defend his own cauſe : whom 
appearing accompanyed with: many of the Nob 
ity, Verginius commanded to be caſt into priſou. 
_ Appius began to cry out, and appeal to the peoples 
. Verginius faid, he was not worthy to be allow 
' that appeal which binfelf had defixoy'd, or hay 

e 
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the people defend him, who had ſo much en+ 
dammag'd them. Appixs replyed, that they ought 
hot to violate that appeal, which they with ſuch 
earneſt defire had- ordain'd, For all this he was 
impriſon'd, and before the day of giving judge- 
ment, he flew himſelf, And though Apprus his 
kwd life deſerv'd any puniſhment, yet {avour'd 
it but little of Civil Government, to violate the 
Laws, and eſpecially that, which was: but then 
made. For I believenot there is any thing of worſe 
example in-a Republick, than to make a Law, and 
not obſerve it 3 and the more, when he that makes 
it, breaks it. Florence after the ninety fourth year 
having its State reeſtabliſh'd by the aid of Frier 
Jerom Savanarola, whoſe writings ſhew his learn- 
ng, wiſdom, and vertue, and having among other 
Ordinances to affure the Citizens, caus'd a Law 
to be made; that a man might appeal to the Peo- 
ple from the Sentences, which for matter of State, 
the Fight, or the Seignory ſhould give: which 
Law he long perſwaded, and with much ado at 
that I length obtam'd. It happen'd that a while after the 
- «ud 8 confirmation of it, five Citizens were condemn'd 
oi- ll fo death by the Seignory- for ſome offence touch- 

ing the Statez and they deſiring, to appeal, were 

not ſuffer'd, and ſo the Law not obſerv'd. Which 
luc'd WM more wrong'd the reputation of that Frier, than 
pps Wl any other accident, For it that Appeal was profi- 
hom I fable, he ſhould have caus'd it- to be obſerv'd, if 
dobi- IM therwiſe, he ſhould never have ſo urg'd the ma- 
iſo. Wl King of .it. And fo much more remarkable was 
ople, I fhis accident, in that the Frier in thoſe many 
ow'd WW Sermons which he made, after the breach of this 


hav Law, never cither condemned him that broke it, 
e or 
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orexcus'd the breach, as he that-would not-cons 
demn any thing that ſery*d-to his-purpoſe; and 
excule it.he could not. Which having diſcover 
his ambitious and fatious mind, took much from 
his credit, and charg'd him with blame: enough, ' 
It is a very great fault alſo in a State, every day in 
the. Citizens minds to- renew tht memory of old 
wrongs done to this or that man with new puniſh- 
ments, as it befell at Rome after the Decemvirate, 
For. all the Ten, and other Citizens at ſundry 
times were accus'd, and condemn'd, ſo that all 
the Nobility were exceedingly affrighted, think 
ing they would never leave condemning them, 
till they had deſtroyed the whole Nobility. And 
certainly it had produc'd ſome inconvenient in 
the City, if Marexs Dxellixs the Tribune had not 
taken. order for it. Who made a decree, that for 
a whole year it ſhould not be-lawfull for any man 
to cite or accuſe any Citizen - of- Rome, which 
afſur'd all the Nobility. Where we ce, how great 
2 hyirt it is to a Republick or Prince, to hold their 
{abjets minds .-in ſuſpicion and fear with contig 
al perſecutions and puniſhments; and without 
doubt a worſe courſe cannot be taken, For men 
that begin to doubt of miſchief, in any caſe pro 
vide for themfe]ves in their dangers, and grow 
bolder, and leſs reſpetiull how they venture 0n 
novelties. Wheretore it is neceſſary either neva 
to hurt any, or the hurt that is to be done to do 
at once, and afterwards Ict raen, enjoy ſome aflu- 
rance, that may give them cauſe: to quict and 
iettle their minds, | *= 
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CHAP. XLVL 


Men ariſe by degrees from one Ambition to another # 
and firſt they aim no further, than that they them- 
ſelves ſuffer no hurt of others,afterwards they ſtrive 
to be able to burt others, 


T He people of Rome having recovered their lis 
berty, and being return'd into their former 
ſtate,or rather greater, inſfomuch as they had made 
new Laws, which were as new foundations laid 
to eſtabliſh their power, it ſeem'd probable, that 
Rome for ſome while would have been at quiet 3 
yet by experience the contrary was ſcen, for eve- 
ry day there ſprung up new tumults, and new 
difagreetnents; And becauſe Titus Livins very ju- 
diciouſly gives the reaſon from whence they grew, 
methinks it is not out of purpoſe, punRually to 
relate his words, where he f{ayes, That alwaycs 
either the People or the Nobility waxed proud, 
when the other grew humble 3 and when the 
Commons contain'd themſelves modeſtly withiri 
their bounds, then began the Youth of the No- 
bility to provoke them with all man@r of inju- 
ries z nor could the Tribunes much remedy this, 
for they alſo had their ſhares in the ſufferance. 
The Nobility on the other fide, although well 
they wot that their youth was too inſolent, yct 
being that inſolency was to be committed by one 
ide, they wiſhed rather their own ſhould be the 
tors, than the Commonalty. And thus the de- 
ire of maintaining the liberty cauſed each to pro- 
ceed ſo far till they oppreſſed the other. And the 
 * order 
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order 'of theſe accidents is, that while men en- 
deavour to be out- of tear themſelves, they begin 
to put others in fear z and that injury which they 
chaſe from themſclves, they thruſt apon another, 
as if there were a ncccllity cither to hurt or to be 
hurt. Hereby is ſeen in what manner among other 
things Common-wealths come to diſſolution, and 
men rife trom one ambition to another. And as 
that ſentence of Saluſt put in Ceſars mouth, was 
7 very true z That all evil exam- 
jV Od qanis me- ples firſt ſpring from good begin 
xempla bonis : , 
:nitiis orta ſunt, 91g The firſt thing that thoſe 
Citizens ( as is above aid) en- 
deavour, who behave themſelves ambitiouſly in 
a Republick, is, not only to be out of the reach 
of private mens wrongs, but out of the Magj 
ſtrates power, To: attain hereto, they ſeck after 
friendſhips; which they gain by means, in appez 
rance honeſt,cither by ſupplying their want of Me- 
ncys, or by prote@ing them from thoſe that are 
too mighty for them. And becauſe this ſeems 
worthy and noble, every one is cafily deceived, 
and thcreupou no body ſeeks to remedy it, till he 
pciſevering in' the ſame courſe without let, be- 
comes ſuch one,that the private Citizens ſtand in 
awe of him, and the Magiſtrates bear him reſpec, 
And when he is grown to this height, and no 
order firſt taken- for reſiraint-of his greatnels, be 
comes to be in ſuch terms, that it proves very 
dangerous to juſtle with him:, for the cauſes 1 
have formerly alleadged, of the danger there is to 
ſtrive with an inconvenient, which is already 
come to ſome growth in a City, becauſe thenit 
is brought to ſuch an exigent, that there 1s . nes 
celnty 
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cellity to ſeek either to extinguiſh it with danger 
of ſuddain ruine 5or letting it alone, to ſuÞmir to 
the yoke of bondage, unleſs death or {ore other 
accident prevent it. For being once come to the 
terms above-written, that both Citizens and Ma- 
gittrates ſtand in tcar to offend him, and bis, with- 
out much adoe after will they underſtand their 
own ftrength, and hurt at their own pleaſure, 
Whereupon a Republick among her wayes of Go- 
verntent ought to uſe this, to watch carctully 
over her Citizcns, that they have not power un- 
der the colour of good to do miſchict : and that 
their reputation be ſuch as_ may advantage the 
Common-wealth, and not wrong it, as in its own 
place we ſhall argue it; 


CHAP. XLVIT. 


Men, though they are deceiv'd in generalities, yet are 
they not ſo eaſily beguiled in particulars, 


He people of Rome ( as is aboveſaid ) _— 

taken in diſtaſte the very name of Conſuls, an 
being deſirous that Plebeiang might be made 
Confuls, or their Authority limited , the Nobi=- 
lity, that the Conſular Authority might as well 
be choſen out of the Commons as the Nobility 3 
The people were herewith contented, thinking 
to aboliſh the Conſulate, and to have their ſhare 
n this higheſt Dignity. Hence grew a notable ac- 
cident, that when they came to create theſe Tri- 
bunes, which they could have made all Plebeians, 
L 2 the 
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the people choſe them all out of the Nobility ; 
whereupon Titus L 


Quorum comitiorſ1 
eventus docuit, alios 
animos in contenti- 
one libertatis & ho» 


ivius uſes theſe words : The 


event of thoſe aſſemblies, or 
Councils, ſhewed, that mindes 
differ much, when contextion 
is made for liberty or honour, 


noris,alios fecundum 
depolita _certamina 
incorrupto judicio 
eſle. 


and when all ſtrife being ap- 
pear d, the judgements reſt 
clear, And examining from 
whence this proceeds, I be- 
lieve it is from thence that men are more de- 
ceiv'd in generalities than in particularities. The 
Common people of Rome thought generally, they 
deſerv'd the Conſulate, becauſe they were the 
greateſt part of the City, becauſe they underwent 
the greater dangers in the wars, becauſe they were 
they, by force of whoſe Arms Rome maintain'd 
her liberty, and became mighty. And thinking 
(as is ſaid) this their deſire reaſonable, they would 
have this Authority in any caſe. But when they 
came to paſs their judgements in particular upon 
their own men, they perceiv'd their weaknels, 
and judg'd that no one of them deſferv'd that, 
which taking them all together, they thought they 
had been worthy of. So that being aſham'd of 
them, they had xecourſe to thoſe that were of me- 
rit: At which reſolution Titus 


Hanc modeſtiam z- Livius worthily marvailing, 


quitatemque Reali- 
tudinem animi ubi 
nunc in uno inyene- 
ris, quz tunc poputi 
univerſi fuit ? 


fayes thus; This modeſty, up- 
rightneſs, and greatneſs of 
minde , where (hall you now 
adayes finde it in one man, 
which then was in whole pev- 


ple ? In confirmation hereof , another notable 


EXalls 
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example may be brought which happen'd in Cz" 
pua, after that Hannibal had broken the Roman 
Army at Cane : upon which occaſion all 1taly 
being in an uproar, Capue was ready to riſe too, 
for the hatred there was between the people and 
our, x8 the Senate. And at that time Pacuvins Calanus 
; 4 Il being the principal Magiſtrate, and perceiving the 

ref ereat hazzard they went to be lain by them, and 
from WF the City yielded up to Haxnibal, now that the 
[ be- Wl State of Rome was in diſtreſs. Afterwards he ad- 
: de- WF ded, that if they would let him order the bufi- 
* neſs, he would provide (o, that they ſhould be 
they W both friends 3 but he would ſhut them all up in 
the Palace, and by giving the People power over 
went i them to chaſtiſe them, ſave thern. The Senators 
wete Wl yielded to his advice, and he call'd the people 
| together, having the whole Senate ſhut up in the 
Palace, and faid., that the time was come where- 
yould WF in they might take down the Nobilities pride, 
and revenge themſelves on them for the injuries 
upon IF they had received at their hands, he holding 
them all priſoners in his keeping 3 but becauſe he 


tht, thought they liked not their City ſhould be with- 
+p_ out Government, it was fit (being they intended 
1d 0 


to kill the old Senators) to create new ones firſt, 
f me- BW And therefore he had put the names of all the 
£1 Senators in a bag, and ſo would begin to draw 
alling, W them forth one by one before them, and ſo put 
y, #7" IU them to death preſently, as ſoon as' they ſhould 
ſs of Wl have made choice of a Succeſſor. And having be- 
s #0 I gun to take out one, when he was nam'd, there 


" mai, Wi was a great noiſe made, calling him a proud,ccru- 
le pe” if ©, and arrogant man, And Pacwvius requiring 
,otable WM that they ſhould make an exchavge of him, the 
Exam- 


Ls 1 whole 
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whole multitnde ſtood filent. And after a little 
while one of the Commons was named : whereat 
one began to whiſtle, another to laugh, ſome to 
ſpeak in one ſort, ſome in another, And ſo fol- 
lowed all the reft one after another as they were 
nam'd, being thought unworthy to be made Se- 
nators, ſo that Pacuvins hereupon taking occa- 
fion, faid, ſeeing that you judge that this City 
muſt needs be in ill caſe without a Senate, and 
you are not agreed to change your old Senators, 
I think it would be well that ye were made 
friends z for this fright wherein the Senators have 
been put will ſo humble them, that the courteſic 
which ye ſought otherwhere, ye ſhall tinde with 
them. And hereunto being agreed, there followed 
the union ; and it was plain, how they were de 
ceived, when they were forc'd to come to parti 
culars. Bcides, people in judging generally of 
affairs and tl:eir accidents arc begnil'd, which they 
afterwards vnG<ritand in particular, and perceive 
the deccit. After the year 1494. the principal 
men of the City bcirg chac'd out of Florence, and 
there being not any orderly Government , but 
rather an ambitious licentiouſneſs, ſo that things 
went from bad to worſe, many of the popular 
faction perceiving the deſtruction of the City, and 
underſtanding no other cauſe thereof, they blam'd 
the ambition of ſome powerfull man, that nou- 
riſht theſe diſorders, to the end he might-make of 
ita State to his own purpoſe, and take away the 
liberty-z and theſe men were alwayes in the puby 
lick places of meeting, ſpeaking evil of many Ct 
tizens, and threatning them, that if ever. they 
came tothe Government of the State, they would 

| 64] Aiſcore 
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diſcover this their treachery and chaſtiſe it, It hap» 
pen'd oftentimes, that ſome of, thcſe or the like 
were preferr'd to the Principal Magiſtracy, and 
when they were once in the place, and ſaw things 
nearer, they knew well the diforders from whence 
they grew, and the dangers that hung over them, 
and the difficulty to remedy them. And having 
ſeen how the times and not the men caus'd the 
diſorder, became torthwith of another minde, and 
chang'd their opinion. For the knowledge of 
things in particular took away that deceit, which 
when they confidcred gencrally, was prcſuppoſed 
in them: fo that they that had firſt, when they 
were private men , hcard them ſpeak, and ſaw 
them afterwards bcing, preterr'd to the chiet Ma- 
giſtracy ſtand quiet, thought it came not from 
an exaCter knowledge of things, but becauſe they 
hag been carried away, and corrupted by the 
preat ones, And this befalling many men many 
times, it came to a Proverb, that faid, Theſe are 
of one minde in the Piazza, and of another in 
the Palace. Conſidering therefore this whole dif- 
courſe, we ſee, how a man may quickly open the 
peoples eyes 3 for ſeeing that a generality deceives 
them, it is expedient to bring them to deſcend to 
particulars, as Pacuvizs did in Capma, and the Sc» * 
nate im Rome. IT think alſo this may pals for a 
concluſion, that ro wiſe man ovght to avoid the 
peoples judgement in particular things, about the 
diſtributions of Degrecs and Dignitics : for only 
in this the people are not deceived 5 or it fome- 
time they are deceived, it is very ſeldom but a 
tew men arc oftentimes deceived,, when they are 
to make the like diftribution : Nor ao 1 take it 
L & to 
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fo be ſuperfluous, to ſhew, in the next Chapter, 
the order the Senate held to clear the-peoples judg- 
ments in theſe diſtributions, 


CHAP. XLVIII. 


He that would not have a Magiſtracy given to on 
that is baſe and lewd, let-him cauſe it to be de- 
manded either by one that is very baſe and lend, 
or by one that is noble and very good, 


WV; Hen the Senate was afraid that the Tfbung 

_ with Conſular Authority would be choſen 
out of the Plcbeians, they held one of theſe two 
courſes to prevent it : either they made ſome of 
the beſt reputed men of Rome ftand for the Mz 
Biltracy, or they uſed fit means to corrupt ſome 
ordid Plebeian, and of the baſeft condition, who 
crept in to be Competitor with the Plebeians that 
uſually of the beſt quality ſtood for.it. This la 
way made the people aſham'd to beſtow it, and 
the firſt aſham*d to refuſe it 3, all which turns to 
the purpoſe of our former diſcourſe : where it's 
ſhewed, though the people be deceived in gene: 
rals, yet 1s it not in particulars, 


- << ww” — _ 
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CHAP, XLIX, 


If thoſe Cities that have had their beginning free, 
. & Rome, have found difficulty to make Laws 
that can maintain them, ſo thoſe that have had 
their beginning immediately ſervile, finde almoſt 


an impoſſibility of it, 
« 


Hf hard a thing it is, in the ordering of a 
Republick to make proviſion of all ſuch 
Laws as may keep it free, the proceedings of the 
Roman Republick does well ſhew 3 Where not- 
withſtanding that many Laws were made, hrſt by 
Romulus, after by Numa, Tullus Hoſtilzns, and Ser- 
vis, and laſt by the ten Citizens created for the 
like work, nevertheleſs alwayes in the managing 
of that City new neceſlities were diſcover'd, and 
it was needfull to make new Laws 3 as it befell 
when they created the Cenſours, which was one 
of thoſe orders that help'd to keep Rome free at 
that time when ſhe liv'd in liberty : for being 
made Arbiters of the faſhions and manners of 
Rome, they were a ſpecial occaſion that Rome held 
off ſo long from being corrupted. Indeed in the 
beginning of that Magiftracy they committed one 
error, creating, it for five years: but not long after-. 
wards it was amended by the wiſdom of Mamer- 
&s the Dictator, who by a new Law he made, 
reduc'd the ſaid Magiſtracy to the terms of Eigh- 
teen moneths. Which the Cenſours, that were 
then in office, took ſo much amiſs, that they put 
Mamercus out of the Senate, which thing was 
much blam'd both by the people and the hy" 

| And 
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And becauſe the ſtory ſhews not any where. that 
Mamerens could detend himfclt, it muſt nceds be, 
that either the Hiſtorian was defective, or the 
Laws of Rome :r. this part not periect : for it js 
not 'well, that in a Conumon-wealth it ſhould to 
be ordain'd, that a Citizen for publiſhing a Law 
agreeable to the liberty thcy liv'd in, ſhould be 
wrong'd without any remedy. But returning to 
the beginning? of this Diſcourſe ; 1 ſay, that a 
man ought to conſider by the creation of this new 
Magiſtrate, that if thoſe Cities that have had their 
beginnings free, and were under their own Go- 
vernment, as Rome, with much adoc can finde 
out good Laws to raintain them free, it is no 
marvel, that thoſe Cities which have had their 
beginnings immediately ſervile, have found not 
only difficulty, but impollibility ever ſo to order 
themſclves, that they can quietly come to a Civil 
Government, as appears it betell the City of Flo 
rexce, becauſe her beginning was in ſubjection to 
the Romany Empire, and having gotten leiſure to 
breathe, began to make her own Laws, which 
having been mingled with the ancient, that were 
naught, could not work any good effect, and thus 
ſhe proceeded in a Government for 200 years (a5 
we have by certain Relations) without ever at- 
taining to ſuch a condition, that ſhe could truely 
be term'd a Republick : and theſe difficulties 
which ſhe hath had, have thoſe Cityes alwayes 
had, whoſe beginnings have been like hers. And 
though many times by publick and tree voices, 
ample Authority hath becn given to ſome few 
Citizens to reform this, yet never have they or- 


der'd it to the advantage of the publick, but ta 
| {erve 
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frye the turn of their own faction, which hath 
eais'd more diſorder, than order in the City. And 
to come to ſorne particular example, I ſay, among 
other things which he that ordains a Republick 
hould conſider. is, that he well adviſe to what 
men he gives the power of life and death over his 
Citizens. This was well provided for in Rome ; 
for by ordinary courſe they might appeal to the 
people ; yet if there were any occaſion of impor- 
tance, where, to delay execution, by means of the 
Appeal, was dangerous, they had the help of a 
Dictator, who had power immediately to exe- 
cute z which remedy they never us'd, but upon 
necefftity. But Florexce and other Cities beginning 
25 ſhe did, that is ſervile, had this Authority com- 
mitted alwayes to a ſtranger, who was {ent by the 
Prince, to this purpoſe. When afterwards they 
became free, they continued this Authority in a 
ſtranger, whom they called their Captain. Which 
thing, becauſe he might eaſily be corrupted by 
the potent Citizens, was very pernicious. But af- 
terwards this Order changing upon the alterati- 
0n of the States, they ordained eight Citizens, to 
ſupply the Captains place. Which order of evil 
came very evil, for the reaſons we have other- 
where alleadged, that a few are alwaycs ſervants 
ofa few; and eſpecially of the moſt wealthy : from 
which the City of Venice is well guarded, which 
hath ten Citizens, who have power to puniſh any 
Citizen "without appeal : and becaufe they would 
not be of ſufficient force to puniſh thoſe that are 
a" though they have the Authority, they 
ave ordained the Quaranty, or Council of forty : 
and beſides, they have taken care, that the _—_ 
Cl 
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cil of the Pregai, which is the chiefer Council, 
may puniſh them: ſo that , where there is no 
want of an accuſer, they are never deſtitute of 
a Judge, to reſtrain the great mens infolency, 
There-is then no marvail ( ſeeing that in Rome 
order'd by it ſelf, and by ſo many ſage perſons, 
there grew every day new occaſions, whereupon 
new Laws were to be made in favour of. the 
Common Liberty) if in other Cities which have 
had their beginnings more diſordered, there ariſc 
ſuch difficulties that . put them quite paſt all reco- 
Very. 


CHAP. L, 


The power of ſtopping the publick, afiions of the City, 
ſhould not be given into the hands of one Council, 
or one Magiſtracy, 


Itus Duincius Cincinnatus, and Cneus Juliu 

Mentus were Conſuls together in Rome,who 
upon a quarrel ariſen between them two, made a 
ſtay in all the aQions belonging to the Republick: 
which the Senate ſeeing, perſwaded them to cre 
ate a Dictator, to the end that might be done, 
which, by reaſon of their diſcord, was hindred. 
But the Conſuls diſagreeing in every thing elle, 
in this alone were of accord both of them, not to 
make a Dictator ; ſo that the Senate fanding no 
other help, defir'd afhiſtance from the Tribune, 
who with the Senates Authority forc*d the Coty 
ſuls to obey. Where the profitable uſe of the 
Tribunate is in the firſt place remarkable, =_ 

rv 
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fry'd to good purpoſe to bridle the great mens 
ambitions exercis'd not only againſt the common 
people, but alſo arnong themſelves ; in the next 
place, that it ſhould never be ſo ordain'd in a 
City, that a few ſhould reſolve of thoſe things ' 
that are the ordinary maintenance of a Common- 
wealth. For example, if thou giveſt the power to 
ene Conſul to make a- diſtribution of Honours 
and Profits, or to a Magiſtrate to diſpatch ſome 
buſineſs to be done, it is fit to impoſe a neceſſity 
on him, that he do it in any caſe, or {o provide 
that another might and ſhould do it: otherwiſe 
tie order would be defective, and perilous, as we 
ſee it was in Rome, unleſs they could have op- 
pos'd the Conſuls obſtinacy with the Tribunes 
Authority. In the Common-wealth of Venice the 
ereat Council beftows both the Honours and the 
Profits. It ſometime chanc'd, that the univerſa- 
lity upon ſome diſdain conceiv'd, or by reafon- of 
ſome falſe ſuggeſtion did not make choice of any 
luccefſours to the Magiſtrates of their Cities, nor 
to their Miniſters of State abroad, which was a 
very great diſorder 3 for all at once, their Towns 
and Cities wanted their lawfull Judges 3 nor could 
any thing be obtained while the univerſality were 
appealed, or were no longer deceived. And this 
inconvenient would have brought thoſe Cities to 
ll terms, had not ſome diſcreet Citizens other- 
wiſe taken order for them, Who having layd 
hold of a fit occaſion, made a Law, that all the 
Magiſtrates within or without the City fhould 
continue ſtill in their offices, till new choice were 
made, and their ſucceſſours appointed. And thus 
they took away from that Council all opportu- 
nity 
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nity of enabling them, with the Common-wealths 
danger, to ſtop the publick actions, thi 


CHAP. LL. 


A Common-wealth or Prince ſhould make a ſhewy 
doe that of a free minde, which indeed meer 
ceſſity compelis them to doe. 


Iſe men gain themſelves alwayes the thanks 

of every thing in their actions, althoughin 
truth meer neceflity conſtrains them in any cal 
to do them. This diſcretion was well made ule 
of by the Roman Senate, when they reſolv'd to 
adde a daily ſtipend out of the Common Trex 
ſury to thoſe that ſerved in the warrs it being 
then of cuſtom there to ſerve at their own proper vM 
charges. But the Senate perceiving, that atte 
that manner they cou]}d not long make war 3 and I ple, 
hereupon neither could they beliege Towns, not WW Yan 
lead their Armies far off; and judging it necdfull i by 
they ſhould:dothe one and the other, they.deter- WW in 1 
mined to allow the ſaid ftipends, which they did I had 
in ſuch a way, that they got themſelves thanks I© Citz 
for that, to which they were bound by necellity; i cred 
And this preſent was ſo acceptable to the people, MW que! 
that all Rome ſeem'd overjoy'd with it , they I fibl: 
thinking it to be a great benefit, which they never I that 
had hopes of, nor of themſelves had ever ſought I full, 
after. And though the Tribunes did their bdli 0 I any 


blot out theſe thanks, by ſhewing it was.a wattzr  whi 


of grievance and not of caſe to the people, {ceing i fain 


of necellity they were to impoſe greater Taxes a I had 


them, 
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them, wherewith to pay theſe ſttpends, yet could 
they not prevail ſo much, but that the people took 
it very. thankfully. Which alſo the Senate aug- 
-W mented by the courſe they took in ordering of the 
tributes. For the greateſt and heavieſt were thoſe 
they laid upon the Nobility, and ſo were thoſe 
\ WI that were firſt paid. 


 — — 


CHAP. LIL 
$ . 
i To ſtay the inſolence of one that growes powerfull 
? in a Common-wealth, there is no way more ſe- 


c cure, and leſs offenſive, than to ſeize before-hand, 
and ſo prevent him of thoſe wayes by which be 


attains to that power, 


WE ſee by the above written diſcourſe, how 
great credit the Nobility got with the peo- 

4 WI ple, upon the demonſtrations made for their ad- 
or MW vantage, as well by the ſtipend appointed, as alſo 
11 WJ by the courſe they took in impoling the taxes : 
r- MW in which way if the Nobility had continued, they 
id WW had wholly avoided all manner of tumult in that 
kW City, and they had taken from the Tribunes the 
5. Wl credit they had with the people, and by conſe- 
lk, WI quence their Authority, And truly it is not poſ- 
& MW fible in a Common-wealth , eſpecially in thoſe 
er WW that are corrupted, by any better way, leſs hurt- 
bt WW full, and more cafic to. oppoſe the ambition of 
any Citizen, than to prepoſſeſs thoſe waycs, by 
which a man perceives he takes his courſe, to at- 
tain that dignity he aims at. Which means it they 
had put in practice againſt Coſmus of Medici, = 
aq- 
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adverſaries had gotten more by the bargain, than 
by chaſing him from Florence : For if thoſe Ci- 
tizens that were at brabble with him had taken 
the courſe to favour the people, they had with- 
out any embroyl or violence taken out of his hands 
thoſe weapons which were to him of greateſt ad- 
vantage. Peter Soderini gain'd himſelf credit with 
this only in the City of Florence, that he favourd 


the univerſality. Which univerſality gave him MW \ 
the repute, to be a lover of the Cities liberty. And MW -* 
ſurely fos thoſe Citizens that envied his greatneſs, ; 

t 


it was tnuch eaſier, and had been a buſineſs of 
fairer carriage, of leſs danger and dammage to MW 
the Common-wealth, to lay hold before-hand of MW " 
thoſe wayes by which he became great, than by I * 
offering to' oppoſe him, left that in ruining him, MW P 
the whole remainder of the Common-wealth alſo 
ſhould have fallen to ruine.; For if they could have IW &' 
taken out of his hands the forces whereby he be 


came ſtrong, which they might eaſily have done; (WM © 
they could in all their publick Counſels and Re-/ a F 


ſolutions have 6ppos'd him without ſuſpicion or 
regard. And if any man ſhould reply, that if the 
Citizens that hated Peter committed an' error in 
not prepoſſetſhing the wayes whereby he gain'd 
upon the people ; Peter alfo came to commit att 
errour in not laying hold beforehand of thoſe 
wayes by which his adverſaries frighted him: 1 
anſwer, that Peter deſerves excuſe, as well. becaule 
it was hard for him todo it, as becauſe the means 
were not fit for him to uſe. For the wayes by which, 
he was hurt, were to favour the houſe of Medici, 
by which favours they over-maſter*d him, and 


laft ruin'd him, Yet Peter could not fairly - 
l5 
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his part; becauſe. he could nbt with' any.good. xe-" 
pute defiroy .that. liberty, ayer which he was ap- 

inted as Guardian 3.- and ſceing theſe favours 
could not; pals in private, they were ſuddenly ex- 
ceeding dangerous,to Pete: tor what way {oc- 
ver it. had becn that he had been-difcover'd to be a 


friend of the_ Medici, he had fallen into. the jea= 


louſie, and ,.jncurr'd the: hatred . of the, peoplec 
Whereupon his enemues. had;'had greater power 
to ſuppreſs him, than formerly they had. There- 
fore men ought in every reſoltition, to conſider 
the defes and dangers thereunto belonging, and 
not faſten on any one of them, when they carry 
with them more danger, than i profit, notwith=s 
tanding. that. they ſeem well. to. tend to. the end 
propoiinded : for being, otherwile, in this caſe'it 
would befall them, as it befell Twllizs, who by 
going about to diminiſh Mare Antonius his power, 
increas'd it, For Mare Antonius being judged an 
enemy of the Senate; and he having got together 
a great. Army, a good part whereot had follow- 
ed Ceſars tation, Trllius to take theſe; Souldiers 
from him , perſwaded the Senate to fet up the 
reputation. of, Ofavianus, and ſend him-.accom- 
panicd, with the Conſuls, and: an Army againſt 
Marc Antonizs ; alleadging, that ſo ſoon as: ere 
the Souldiers that followed Marc. Antonius ſhould 
hear the name of Oftavianus, Ceſars Nephew, and 
that would, be call'd Ceſar too, they would for- 
lake the, other, and follow this. So that Mare 
Antonits being diſpoſſeſt ot his advantages would 
ealily be ſuppreſſed. Which fell out clean contra- 
ry. For Marc Antonixs.got Oftavianus to his part, 
who leaving Twllixs and the Senate, joyned forces 

"'M with 
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with him. Which thing prov'd wholly the ruine 
of thoſe great mens party. Which alſo it was caſfie 
to have conje&ur'd : nor was that credible which 
Tullius perſwaded himſelf; but he ſhould rather 
have made account, 'that neither that name that 
with ſo great glory had exterminated his enemies, 
had gain'd himſelf the Principality in Rome, nor 
yet his heirs, or adherents, would ever ſuffer them 
quietly to enjoy their liberty, 


_ 4. 


| 

| 

| | 
CHAP. LIIL 


The People deceiv'd by a falſe ſhew of good oftentimes 
ſeek their own ruine;, and that great hope and 
large promiſes do eaſily move them. 


WWHen the Vejenter City was taken, the peo- 
ple of Rome were poſſe(s'd of an opinion, 

that it would be profitable for them to ſend half 
the Romans to dwell at Vejrm : and becauſe that 
City had a plentifull Countrey about it, frequent 
with buildings, and near neighbouring to. Rome, 
half of the Roman Citizens might thereby be en- 
rich*d, without giving any diſturbance to the 
Civil Government by reaſon of their near fitua- 
tion. Which thing the Senate and the graver ks 
mas thought ſo unprofitable or rather ſo hurtful, 
that they freely profeſs, they would rather (uffer 
death, than agree to any ſuch matter : ſo that the 
baſineſs coming to difpute, did ſo'enrage the peo 
= againft the Senate, that they had come to 
lowes and to blood, had not ſorne of the gravet 
and reverenter Citizens oppos'd themſelyes again 
| gncu 
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their fury 3 whoſe regard bridled the people fo, 
that they proceeded not in their infolency; Here 
two things are to be noted, "the firſt , that the 
people many times deceived by an imaginary 
good, covet their own ruine and unleſs they be 
given to underſtand, which is the evil, and which 
the good, by ſome man they truſt, the Republicks 
ordinarily 'run much hazard, And when it {6 
falls out, that the people have-no great confidence 
inany one, as ſumetimes it comes to pals, having 
been of late deceived either by things, or men, of 
neceſſity they go to ruine, And Dante, to this pur» 
pole, fayes, in his diſcourſe of a Monarchy : 


A populo molte wolte grida; 
Viva It ſua morte amocoia lavita, 


The Vulgar oft times their own ruine chuſe; 
- And lite tor death ignorantly retulſe. 


-From' this incredulity ariſes, that ſometimes in 
Commone-wealths good courſes are not taken, as 
totmerly it was faid touching the Vexetians, when 
being ſet upon by ſo many enemies, they could 
not. reſolve till they were quite ruin'd, to gain 
any of them again, by reſtitution of what they 
had wrongfully taken. Whereupon war was made 
wainſt them, and a conſpiracy. of the- Princes. 
Wherefore when we conſider here, that which is 
ealie, and that which 'is hard to perſwade a pco- 
ple to, this diſtin&tion is tobe made; Either, that 
Which thou art to:perſwadethem' to, repreſents 
& the firſt view: gain or los oris 4 contre that 
farries ſomewhat a it bf courage or. cowardife, 
| M 2 And 
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And when.in things that are propounded to the 
people, there appears advantage though covert- 
ly there be diſadvantage in it ; and when it ſeems 
couragious, though underneath there be covertly 
hid the deſtruction of the Republick, it will al- 
wayes be very eafie to draw the multitude there- 
to. And ſo likewiſe it will be alwayes very difh- 
cult to. perſwade them to thoſe courſes, where 
there appears either cowardiſe or loſs , though 
when it is better weigh*d and advis'd upon, there- 
in is. contain'd both ſafety and advantage. And 
what. I have faid is confirmed with very many 
examples of the Romans, as alſo with thoſe from 
abroad, both modern and ancient, For from 
hence grew the evil opinion which was rais'd in 
Rome of Fab. Max, who could not perſwade the 
people of Rome, that it was profitable for that 
Common=-wealth to proceed ſlowly” in that war, 
and to ſuſtain and bear up againſt Hannibals vio- 
lence without fighting : for the people deem'd it 
a baſe courſe, nor had they judgement to diſcern 
the advantage there was tobe gotten 'by it :. nor 
had Fabins reaſons ſufficient to make it plain by 
demonſtrations : and ordinarily the people are fo 
much. blinded in theſe opinions of courage, that 
though they of Rome had, committed that error 
to give power to him that was Commander of 
the Horſe under Fabiys, to fight with Hannibs 
whether Fab:us would or no, and that by reaſor 
thereof the Roman Army had like to have been 
broken, if Fabius had not ſuccour'd it 3 yet this ex 
perience ſerv*d.them-not, but that they afterwards 
made Varro Commander, not for any other worth 
of his, but : becauſe in all meetings and or 
places 
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places of Rome, he had bragg'd he would difcom- 
fit Hannibal whenſoever he had power given him 
todo it ; whence came the battell and diſcomfture 
at Cane, and near upon the ruine of Rome, I will 
alleadge one other Roman example : Hannibal had 
been in Ttzly eight or ten years, and had filVd the 
whole Countrey full of bloody ſlaughters of the 
Romans, when there came into -the Senate one 
M. Centenius Penula, a very baſe fellow, yet he had 
had ſome place of charge in the Army 3 and offer'd, 


that if they would give him Authority to leavy ar 
; Army of voluntaries, in what place {oever it were 
X in Italy, he would in a ſhort time deliver into 
G their hands Hannibal, cither Priſoner of dead; 
. The Senate thought his demand very raſh, yet 
6 they conſidering that if it were denied him, and 
afterwards his 'motion were made known to the 
v, people, that fome trouble might ariſe thereupon, 
f and fo the evil will and envy thereof light upon 
I" the Senate, they yielded to him, being content ra- 
O ther to ſuffer the hazzard of all thoſe that went 
, out with him, than to give any occaſion of raiſing 
© new diſcontents among the people, conſidering 
_ how. likely this courſe was to be acceptable, and 


y how hard to be diſſwaded.. He went then with 
of this inordinate and rude multitude to ſeek out 


V Hannibal, with whom he no ſooner met, but he 
» and all his troops were cither ſlain or routed. In 
on Greece in the City of Athens, Nicias a very grave 
x. MW 3d diſcreet man, could never perſwade the peo- 
«ds ple that it was not for their good to go and un- 


or take an expedition againſt Sicily, ſo that they | 
ick aving reſolved: thereupon, contrary to the wile 
mens likings, there enſued the whole ruine of 

M 3 Athens, 
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Athens, Scipio when he was made Conſul, and 
that he deſir'd the Province of Africk , promiſing 
the utter ruine of Carthage , whereunto. the Se- 
pate not agreeing by the advice of Fabius Maxis 
#17, threatned to propound it to the people, as 
he that well knew how ſuch like reſolutions 
pleas'd them. We could alſo to this purpoſe lay 
down ſome examples of our own City, as was 
that of Hercules Betivogli, Commander for the 
F lorentines, together with Antoni Giacomint z after 


_ - they had routed Bartolomens Alvianus at Saint Vin- 


eenti, they went to cncamp before Piſa, which 
enterprize was reſolv'd on by the- People, upon 
the brave promiſes Hercules made them 3 though 
many diſcreet Citizens did no way like of it, yet 
they could not hinder it, thruſt on by the general 
deſire, which was grounded on the Commanders 
large promiſes, I ſay therefore, that there is not 
an eafier way to enlarge a Common-wealth, where 
the People have the Authority, than to put them 
into brave undertakings. For where the People 
1s of any worth or valour, thoſe will be alway 
well lik'd of; and if any man be of differcnt opr 
nion, he ſhall not be of force to, perſwade it, But 
if kereupon comes the deſiruction of the City, 
thence proceeds alſo, and-moſt ordinarily the par 
ticular rujne of thoſe Citizens who are made the 
Commanders of ſuch like undertakings 3 for the 
people having preſuppoſed the victory, when'they 
—2£o by the loſs, never impute it to their Generals 
evil fortune or want of ſufficient forces, but blame 
him rather of treaſon or ignorance, and ſo cither 
ut him to death, impriſon or, confine him, as! 
befel very many Carthazinian Captains, ard Atht 
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wians, Nor ſhall any of the former vidories glo- 
riouſly gotten, afterwards ſhelter them, for the 
preſent miſhap cancels the records of all good 


'paſt ; 2s it betel] Anton: Giacomint our Countrey- 


man here, who not having overcome the Piſans, 
as the people preſuppoſed, and he had promiſed, 
fell into ſuch diſgrace with the people, that for 
all his many good ſervices paſt, he lived rather 
by the courtehie of thoſe that, having power with 
the people, prote&ed him, than by any afſurance 
elſe was given him. 


— 


CHAP. LIV. 


What Authority the preſence of great and worthy 
Perſonages hath to appeaſe and quiet the rage of 
a multitude. | 


—_ ſecond thing remarkable upon the text 
alleadged in the former Chapter is, that no- 
thing ſo readily reſtrains the fury of a multitude 
enraged, as the reverence of ſome grave man 
coming among them, as Virgil ſayes to the ſame 
purpole, and not without reaſon. 


Tum pietate gravem ac-meritis ſi forts virum quem 
Conſpexere, ſilent, arrefiiſque auribus aſtant. 


It then by chance ſome reverent man they ſpie, 
They all grow filent, and their cars applic. 


And therefore that man of worth and merit, 
that either hath the command of an Army, or that 
M 4 abides 
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abides in a City where a tumult ariſes, ought to 

repreſent ' himſelf upon the occaſion, with the 

greateſt grace, and in as honourable terms as may 

be, cloathing himſelf with the” ornaments belong- 

Ing to his degree and quality, to gain him the more 

reverence,” A few years'agoe, Florence was divided 

ihto two factions, of the Frateſchi and 'Arrabiati, 

for ſo they'were called : and coming to blowes, 
the Fratefhi were overcome, among whom was 
Paul Antonins Soderini, a Citizen of great eſteem 
in thoſe dayes : and the people in the time of thoſe 
tumults going in arms to ſack his houſe, Franciſcy 
his Brother then Biſhop of Valterra, and now Car- 
dinal, was by chance in his houſe, who preſently 
having perceived the ſtir, and ſcen the multitude 
Coming, clad himſelf with his nioft honourable 
veſtmehts, and- thereupon his Epiſcopal Rochet, 
and ſo met theſe armed people, where by the aw- 
fulneſs of his perſon and good words he ftaid 
them : Which thing throughout the City tor many 
dayes was much noted and c:lebrated,” 1 conclude 
thetr that there is not a moxe fſertled nor more ne- 
ceffary ' remedy to ſtop-the fury of a multitude, 
than the preſence of ſucl1a man, who in his aſpect 
and worth brings an awfull reverence with him, 
And thereupon we ce (to return to the text for- 
mer]y alſcadged) with-what obſtinacy the Com- 
mons of Rome accepted the party, to goto Vejum, 
thinking it advantageous to them, but never con- 
{{dering the miſchict therein involved 3 'ar.d how 
being . there aroſe divers .tumults upon. the occa- 
ſion, there would have been harm done, had not 
the Senate accompanyed*with many grave and re 
yerent perſotiages reſtrained their fury, © FP} 
"REEes. | CH . 
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CHAP." LV. 


How eafily things are ordered in a City where the 
people is not corrupted.; and that where a parity is, 


there is no place for a Principality; and where 
that is not, a Republick, cannot be, | 


A 


Lthough that: heretofore we have ſuffici- 
ently treated, what is to be feared and what 


to be hoped for of Cities that are corrupted : yet 
methinks it is not out of purpoſe to confider a re- 
ſolution the Senate took, touching the Vow Ca» 
mills made, to' give the tenth part of the prey 
they took from the Vejentes, to Apollo, Which 
prey being fallen into the Peoples hands, ſeeing 
they could no otherwiſe ever {ce any account of - 
it, the Senate made an Edid, that every one ſhould 
publickly produce the tenth part of what he had 
gotten/in the ſpoyl of Vejum. And though this 
reſolution took not place, the Senate having af- 
terwards found out another expedient, and-by 
- bther 'means given ſatisfaction to Apollo for the- 
people, yet we perceive by theſe determinations, 
how much the Senate truſted in the peoples good» 
nels, and how they judg'd, that there was not one; 
of them but would puncually bring forth what: 
he was commanded by the Edi&. And on the 
.other-fide, how the people thought. not in any 


part to deceive the 
due, but rather-to 


give very good evidence of the great goodneſs 


i&, by giving leſs than was 


j themſelves theretrom, by 
ſhewing their open diſtaſte at ſuch courſe taken; - 
This example with many others, above alleadged; 


and 
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End Religion was in that people, and what might 
be hop'd for of them. And truly where this good- 
neſs is not, little can be hop'd for : as we can hope 
for nothing in thoſe Countreys, which in theſe 
days we ſee corrupted, as in Italy above other, 
France and Sperm retain a part of the ſame cor- 
ruption : and it in thoſe Countreys we ſee not fo 
great diſorders as every day ariſe in Italy, it pro- 
eceds not ſo much from the peoples goodneſs 
(which is very much fail'd) as from that they are 
under one Kixg who keeps them together in uy; 
on, not only by his vertue, but by the ordinary 
evurſe of Government in thoſe Kingdoms, which 
is not yet quite perverted. This goodneſs is yet 
ſeen in Germany, and this kind of Conlcienceis 
alſo of great force with thoſe people, which. is the 
occaſion that many Republicks continue free, and 
do {o ſtrictly obſerve their own Laws that no for- 
raign enemy abroad, nor ambitious man at home, 
dares offer to ſeize on them, And to prove this 
true, that in thoſe Countreys there remain Kill the 
marks of that*ancient goodneſs, I will give anv- 
ther example, like to that aboveſaid af the Senate 
and of the people of Rome.. Thoſe Republicks ul, 
when they: chance to have need of any moneſ 
they lay out for the common good, that the Mz: 
giftrates, or the Conſuls, having Authority, ſhould 
taxe the Inhabitants of the City one or two 
the hundred, of that which every man is worth, 
And ſuch a reſojution being made according to 
the order of the Town, every man comes þetore 
the receivers of that tax, and having firſi taken 
an oath to pay a convenient ſum, he throws into 


a cheſt, appointed to that purpoſe, what in h 
| conſcience 
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conſcience he thinks he ſhould pay. Of which 


payment there is no other witneſs, but he that 


payes. Whereby we may well gueſs at the great 
200d and Religion there is yet Jett among thoſe 
men. And we may well think, that every one 
payes the due ſum ; for if it were not payd, the 
impoſition would not yield that quantity, as thoſe 
of old time were wont to do: which failing, the 
deceipt would ' appear : whereupon they would 
ſeek ſome other means to leavy their moneys than 
this. Which goodneſs is ſo much the more to be 
admir'd in theſe times, becauſe it is very rare, or 
rather remains only in this Countrey, Which 
proceeds from two things, the one, becauſe they 
have not had much commerce with their neigh- 
bours; for neither have theſe gone into their 
Countreys, nor they come to vilit theſe, becauſe 
they have been contented with thoſe goods, to 
feed on thoſe vituals, and to be clad with: thoſe 
woolls, which the Countrey affords; whereby is 
taken away the occaſion of all converſation, and 
the beginning of all corruption. For ſo they conld 
not-learn the French, Spaniſh, or Italian manners, 
which Nations together corrupt the whole world; 
The other reaſon is, becauſe thoſe Republicks 
where :the- common liberty is preſerv'd, and un- 
corrupted, do not permit that any Citizen of 
theirs ſhould: live after the manner of a Gentle- 
man, but rather maintain among them an equa- 
ity; and thoſe that live in that Countrey are 
cruel enemies to the Lords and Gentlemen, And 
It by chance they fall into their hands, they put 
them to death, as the principal Authors of cor- 
ruption, and occaſions of ſcandal. And to make 

plain 
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plain this name- of Gentlemen what it is, I ſay, 
that thoſe are call'd Gentlemen, that live in idle- 
neſs, yet deliciouſly, of the profits of their Eſtates, 
without having any care to cultivate their Lands, 
or-to take any other pains neceſſary to the main» 
tenance of mans life, Theſe kind of men are 
very. hurtfull in every Common-wealth and 
Countrey 3 but worſe are they, that, beſides the 
forefaid fortunes, hold ſtrong Caſtles, and have 
vaſſals that obey ther. ' With theſe two ſorts of 
men the Kingdom of Naples abounds, the Coun- 
trey about Rome, Romagna, and Lombardia., This 
is the cauſe, ' that in thoſe Conntreys there hath 
never been any Republick nor any Civil Govern- 
ment : for ſuch kinds of men are enemies to all 
Civil Government, And it a man had a minde 
to bring into {uich-Countreys the form of a Com- 
mon-wealth, he would finde it impoſhble z but 
to bring them under ſome order, it any man had 
the power, he could take no other courſe, than 
reduce them to a Royalty. The reaſon is this, 
becauſe where the matter is ſo extreamly cor- 
rupted, that the Laws are not able to reſtrain it, it 
is ncedfull to ordain together with thenr a greater 
power, which is the Authority of a King, who 
by his abſolute and extraordinary power may be 
of force to bridle the exceſſive ambition and cor 
ruption of the mighty. This reaſon is verified in 
the example of Tuſcany : where we ſee that ina 
{ſmall ſpace of a Countrey three Republicks have 
long conſiſted ; Florence, Siena, and Lata; and 
that the other Cities of that Countrey ſerve in ſuch 
a-kind, that they have their diſpoſitions and their 
orders much like them, and that they ___ br 
S ingly 
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lingly maintain the comtnon liberty, all this riſes 
from hence, becauſe there are no Lords of Caſtles 
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in thoſe Countreys, and never a one, or very few 
Gentlemen 3 but ſuch equality that an unders 
fanding man that hath apply'd bimſelf to the 
knowledge of the ancient Civil Governments, 
might cafily reduce them to a free State. But 
their misfortune hath been ſo great, that as yet 
they have not light upon any man that had either 
the power or knowledge to put it in execution, 
This concluſion 'then I draw from hence; that 
he' that ſtrives to frame a Republick where there 
are many Gentlemen, cannot 'do tit unleſs he frft 
diſpatch thern -all out of the- way : and he that 
would ere&t' a Monarchy or a Principality where 
there is much equality, ſhall never effect it, unleſs 
he draws out of that cquality many of ambitious 
and turbulent mindes, and wmakes them rather 
Gentlemen in effeQ, than in title, enriching them 
with Caſtles, arid poſſeſhons, allowing them the 
favour of wealth and men, to the end thatihe be- 
Ing plac'd in: the midſt of them, by their means 
may maintain his power, and they by his fayour 
preſerve their ambition, and the reſt be confttam'd 
to bear that yoke which force and nothing'elfe 
can make them endure. And there being by this 
way a proportion from him- that forces, to-him 
that is forced,” thereby men continue ſettled *eve- 
ry one in-their oxder, Arid' becauſe to bring*a 
Countrey! to! be a Republick which is fit. to be'a 
Kingdomy-and' of one fit toibe' a Republick-to 
make a Kingdom, is a ſubje& worthy of a man 
of extraordinary judgement and Authority 3 ma- 


by there have been that haye endeayour'd it, but 


few 


| fewhave been ableto go through with it ; becauſe 
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the weight and conſequence thereof partly fright 
them, and partly ſo overbears them, that they f 
in their firſt beginnings. I think the experienc 
we have of the Republick of Venice will ſeem x 
little to contrary my opinion, that where therel-- 
are Gentlemen, a Republick cannot be inſti 
ted ; for there none can partake of the dignitie 
unleſs they be-Gentlemen. The anſwer hereto j þ 
that this example - makes: no oppoſition againſMex: 
us; for the Gentlemen in that Republick are n-Wel! 
ther in name than in effe& ; for they have notiEfor 
eat Revenues out of Poſſe{hons, 'and Lands, 
but their great. wealth is founded upon Mer- 
chandiſe ; and moveable gvods ; and moreove 
none of them. hold any Cafiles, or have any ju- 
riſdition over men ; but the name of Gentle 
man among them is a name of honour and cr-MWant 
dit, not being grounded upon any of thoſe thing» 
that caus'd thoſe in other Cities to be call'd GerMſce 
#lemen. . And as other Republicks have all therWin 
divifions under {cveral names, ſo Venice is divs * 
ded: into the Gentility; and the Commonalty; 
and-their order is, that thoſe are capable of al 
Honours, theſe not, Which is not any cauſe d 
embroyl among, them, for the reaſons we have 
otherwhere ſaid. Let a Common-wealth then be 
there ordain'd, where all things are xedac'd tou Wn 


<quality x- and contrariwiſe, let a Prince be made, I the 


where great incquality is; otheryiſe ſhall then I mi 
be neither proportion nor continuance, Ih 


git --.,CHAH 
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CHAP. LVL 


xencelfl Before ſirange accidents aud changes befall a City ov 


em of}; '8 Conntrey, uſually there are ſome prodigies which 
ll © forerien them, or men that foretell them. 


—— whence this proceeds I know not, but 
. it is evident'as well by ancient as modern 


inſMexamples, that no very heavy accident ever be- 


fell any Countrey or City, that hath not been 
oretold either by ſome Diviners, -or by ſome Re- 
WM clations, or Prodigies, or Signs from Heaven, 
WAnd not to go too far from home to fetch the 
proof hereof, every one knows how long before 
the coming of Charles the eighth of France into 
haly, was foretold by Frier Ferom Savanarola : 
and how beſides this, it was {aid throughout all 
Iaſcany, that there were heard in the Air, and 
ſeen over Arezzo, many men in Arms skirmiſh- 
Ing together. Moreover we all know here that 

ore Laurens of Medici the old mans death, the 
Daomo or principal Church was fir'd with light- 
ting on the top, even to the ruine thereof. Nor is 
Wany man here ignorant, how a little before that 

Peter Soderini, who had been made the Florew- 
tes chief Standard-bearer for lite, was baniſh'd 
and depriv'd of his dignities, the Palace was im 
the fame manner burnt with lightning. A man 
might” alleadge other examples þefide theſe, but 
Leave them rather to avoyd tediouſneſs. T ſhell 
relate that only which Titus Livizs ſpeaks of, be- 
ore the French tens coming to Rome, and that 
b, how one Mercis Ceditivs « Plebeian told rhe 

cath | Senate, 
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Senate, that he had heard at midnight, as he paſs'q rec 
by the new way, a'voyce greater than any mans, I dre 
which warn'd him to. tell the Magiſtrates, that I thi 
the French-men were coming to Rome, The rex MW 11 
ſon hereof I think fit to be diſcours'd upon, and Il t- 
treated of by ſome man well verſed in the know. IM 0 
ledge of natural and ſupernatural things, which I <2 
I profeſs not. -Yet it may be, as ſome Philoſopher I fur 
will have it, that the Air being full of Spirits, MW bet 
they by their natural knowledge foreſceing things I ſhe 
to come, take compaſſion upon men, - and adver: in{ 
tiſe them by ſuch like ſigns, to the end they ſhould dec 
prepare themſelves for their defence. But hows W me 
ever it is, we may finde it true, that always i th 
after ſuch firange accidents, new and extraords- IM pla 


nary chances betall Countreys. | to1 
_ Wa 
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CHAP. LVII. | diſt 

Upc 


The Common People united. are flrong and vigorow, M libs 
but taken. apart and ſeparated , vile and co i ct 
temptible, | the! 

; F Nee 


MP2” Romans (the Conntrey all about being I 9th 
| much ruined and: waſted upon-the Frenct- I not 
2ens paſſage, to Rome) were gone to dwell at WW a 
Vejum, contrary to the appointment and order W© 5 1 
of: the Senatez. who, to remedy this diſorder, (Wu 
commanded by their publick Edicts, that ever 
one within a ſet time, under a certain penalty, 
ſhould- return: to - inhabit at Rome. At whici 
Edidts at firſt, ' they againſt whom they were 1 


reac 
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weed, ſcoffed ; but afterwards, when'the time 
drew near that they were to obey, they all yielded 
at ll theit obedience. And Titus Li- , 1. - 
a Ml 2 uſes theſe words : Of fierce Ry (arociibue n= 
7 is ſinguli me- 
id i that they wert all in general, each co bedientes 
We one out of. his particular fear be- fuere, 
< I came obedient, And truly thena- | | 
ture ofa. multitnde in this particular. cannot 
better be laid open, than here in this Text it is 
hewed : for the multitude is many times very 
inſolent in their ſpeeches againſt their Princes 
decrees. Afterwards when they ſee their puniſh- 
ment near and certain, not truſting to. one. ano» 
ther, they haſten all ' to obedience ; ſo that 1t 
plainly appears that a man ought to have regard 
tothe good or ill diſpoſition of the people to- 
wards him 3 if it be good, to take (uich order that 
it tnay ſtill continue , if ill, to provide fo that it 
cannot hurt him. This is meant for thoſe ill 
diſpoſitions which the people have bred in them 
upon any other occaſion, than for the lofs of their 
liberty, or for the love of their Prince, who is 
yet living, For the evil humours that ariſe from 
theſe cauſes are terrible beyond meaſure, and haye 
need of great remedies to reſtrain them; Their 
other indiſpoſitions will be eaſfie, when they have 
not made choyce of any heads, to whom they 
may have their recourſe : for, on one fide, there 
5 not a more dreadtull thing, than a difſoJute 
multitude, and without a head : and on the other 
ide, there is nothing weaker than it 3 for though 
they have their weapons in their hands, yet will 
It be calie to reduce them, provided. that thou 
canſt ayoyd the firſt ſhock of their fury: for 
- "> when 
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| 

when their rage is a little appeas'd, and every one 1 
conſiders that he is to return again to his home, 

they begin then a little to doubt of themſelves, . 

and to take a care for their ſafety, either by flight 4 

f 

al 

pl 

Cl 


Or agreement. Therefore a multitude up in arns, 
defiring to eſcape theſe dangers, is to make cheyce 
of a head out of themſelves who may dire& 
them, keep them united, and provide tor their 
defence, as did the common people of Rong, 
when after the death of Verginza, they departed 
from Rome, and for their own preſervations, they c 
choſe twenty Tribunes from among themſelves; F 
which if they do not, there alwayes befalls them | 
that which Titus Livius ſayes in his above writ 
ten diſcourſe, that joyntly together they are of WJ -, 
firength and vigour 3 but when each one after  - | 
wards begins to adviſe of his own danger, they n 
become weak and contemptible. x 


CHAP. LVIIL on 


The Multitude is more wiſe and conftant, than « i 
-" rince, 


'F Hat nothing is more: vain or inconſtant tha Wl : | 

the multitude, as well our Author Titus L- 
v4, 25 all other Hiſtotians do affirm : for we find 
often in the relations. of mens a&ions, that the 
multitude hath condemned ſome man to deatl, 
whom afterwards they have grieved for and ex: 
ecedingly wiſh'd for again ; as we ſee the peoph 
of Rome did for Manlins Capitolinss, whom -— 
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they had condemn'd to death, they much defir'd 
apain. And theſe are the words of the Author, 
The propre, after that by his ; ; 
death they perceiv'd themſelves Populos brevi, poſ- 
free from danger, wiſhed him hw aye. -_ 
alive again. And in another qgegyerium ejus tc- 
place, when he ſhews the ac- nuit. 
cidents that followed in Sy- 
racuſa after the death of Hie- 
roms, Hierons Nephew, he © fc 
bes, This is the —_— of _ oy _ 
the 'multitude , that they ate miljter (crvit aut ſu- 
either ſlaviſh in their obedi- yerbe dominatur. 
ence, or inſolent in their an- PET 
thority, F know not., whether herein I under- 
take nat too hard a task, ſo full of difficulties, 
that I muſt either give it over with ſhame, or 
continue it with blame, having a dclire to defend 
that, which, as I have ſaid, is accuſed by all Wriz 
ters, But however it be, I do not judge it, nor 
ever will, a defed&t to defend ſome opinions with 
their reaſons, without any intention to uſe either 
authority or force, Therefore I ſay, that of that 
defe& whereof thoſe Writers accule the imulti- 
tude, all men in particular are guilty, and efpe- 
cally Princes: for every one that 1s not regula 
ted by the Laws would commit the ſame errors 
which the: looſe multitude does. And this we 
may ecafily know, for there are and liave been ma=- 
ny evil Princesz and vertuous and diſcreet ones 
but a few, I ſpeak of Princes, that have been able 
to break the bridle that could check them 3 among 
whom we reckon not thoſe that were in Egypt, 
mn that very ancienteſt antiquity that Gouns= 
3 trey 
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frey was governed by the Laws nor thoſe of 
Sparte, nor thoſe that in our dayes are in France, 
which Kingdom. is order'd more by the Laws, 
than any other which in theſe times we have 
knowledge of. And theſe Kings which grow up 
under ſtich conſtitutions are not to be accounted 
in that number, from whence we are to conſider 
the nature. of every man by himſelf, and diſcern 
if he be like the multitude : for in parallel with 
them, we ſhould ſet down a multitude in like 
ranner regulated by the Laws, as they are, and 
therein ſhall be found the ſame goodneſs that is 
In them : and we ſhall ſee they neither inſolently 
domincer, nor ſlaviſhly ſerve, as the People of 
Rome , which whileſt the Republick continued WW ® 
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uncorrupted, never ſery'd baſcly, nor ruPd proud- th 
ly, but with their own cuſtoms, and Magiſtrates o 


held their own degree honourably. And when 
it was neceſſary to riſe up againſt one that were My 
powerfull, they did it, as it appear'd in the ex- i * 
ample of Mazlius, and in that of the Ten, and 
others, who went about to oppreſs them. And 
when it was requiſite they ſhould obey the Dida- 
tors, and the Conſuls, for the common ſafety, 
they did it likewiſe : and if the people of Rome 
defired. again Manlius Capitolinus being, dead, it1s 
no marvail ; for they deſired his vertues, which 
had been ſuch, that the remembrance of them 
mov'd every one to compaſſion, and might be of 
torcce likewiſe to work the ſame effect in a Prince: , 

for it is the opinion of al} Writers, that vertue Cl 


. OL TIE, dec 
i5 commended even in ones enemies, And it Mat wr 
lis, in the midſt of that great deſire had beene wet 


viv'd, the people of Rome would have grey 
| ame 
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ſame judgement upon him that they had done 
when they drew him out of priſon, and con- 
demn'd him to death. In like manner we ſee 
there were ſome Princes eſteem'd wiſe too, that 
have put ſome men to death, whom afterwards 
they have much deſired again 3 as Alexander did 
Clitus, and others of his friends, and Herod Ma- 
riamme, But that which our Hiſtorian ſpeaks 
touching the nature of the multitude, belongs not 
to that which is regulated by the Laws, as was 
that of the Romans, but to that which is loole, 
as was that of the Syracuſians, which committed 
thoſe errors that men enraged and difſolute fall 
into, as did Alexander the Great, and Herod, in 
the caſes aforcſaid. Therefore the nature of the 
multitude is not more blame-worthy, than that 
of Princes : for all equally do erre, when all 
without reſpect have power to erre. Whexeot, be- 
ſides this T have alleadged, there are examples 
enough, as well among the Roman Empecrours, 
as Other Rings and Princes, where we may fee 
ſuch unconſtancy and variation of life, as never 
was yet ſeen in any multitude, I conclude then, 
beyond the common opinion, which ſayes, that 
the People when they have the Principality in 
their hands are various, mutable , unthankfull, 
afirming that theſe faults are no otherwiſe in 
them, than they are in particular Princes, And if 
a man blamed both People and Princes together, 
he might ſay true 3 but exempting Princes, he is 
deceiv'd. For a people that rules, and is well in 
order, will be conſtant, prudent and gratefull, as 
well as a Prince, or better, though eltcem'd wile. 
And on the other fide, a Prince looſen'd from 
N 3 the 
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advantage on either ſide, it is on the-Peoples part) 
but rather that the one hath more regard to the 
Laws under -which they live, than the other, 
And he that conſiders the People of Rome, ſhall 
fhnd that for' four hundred years the name of a 
Ring was hatefull to them, and yet were they 
zealous for the glory, and common good of theit 
Countrey : and he fhall ſee many examples among 
them that witneſs the one thing, and the other of 
them. And if any man alleadge to me the un- 
thankfulneſs they vſed towards Scipio, I anſwer 
that which formerly at large was faid in this mat- 
ter, where it was made plain, that People are lels 
ungratefull than Princes. But as touching wik- 
dom, and' ſettled fayedneſs, I ſay that a People 
is wiſer and more ſtaid, and of more exact judg- 
ment than a-Prince. And therefore not without 
cauſe the Peoples voyce is likened to Gods voyce 3 
for we ſee that the univerſal opinions bring to 
paſs rare effe&s in their preſages, ſo that it ſeems 
by their fecret vertues they foreſee their own good 
or evi]. And touching their judgement 1n things, 
it is {cIdom ſeen,” that when they hear two Ora- 
tours,pleading each of them a contrary part, when 
they are both of equal worth, but that they tollow 
the better opinion, arid are very capable of the 
truth: they hear, And if in matters 'of courage, 0t 
in things that appear profitable (as it was above- 
faid ) they erre, many times alſo does a Prince 
 * « YO Ie i We: | Ccrre, 
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which we ſee not in a Prince. 
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erre, drawn aſide by his own paſſions, which are 
greater in them than in the people. We fee like- 
wiſe in their chooſing of Officers, they make a 
farre better choice than does a Prince. Nor will 
a people ever be perſwaded to advance to dig- 
nity a man infamous and of a corrupt lite, to which 
2 Prince may eaſily and divers wayes be brought. 
We ce a people begin to hate ſome one thing, 
and continue many ages in the ſame opinion, 
And of the one 
and the other of theſe two things, the people of 
Rome ſhall ſerve me for witneſs, which in fo ma- 
ny hundreds of years, in {ſo many eleQions of 
Conſults and Tribunes, never made four choices, 
whereof they had cauſe to repent them. And they 
bated ſo much ( as 1 faid )) the name of a King, 
that no Citizen of theirs could ever ſo far oblige 
them, that if once he affe&ed the Royalty, they 
would pardon his due puniſhment. Moreover we 
{ce, that in thoſe Cities where the Principality is 
in the People, in a ſhort time exceeding great in- 
creaſes are made, and far greater' than thoſe that 
have been made under the Government of a 
Prince, as Rome did after the baniſhment of her 
Kings, and Athens after ſhe freed her {elt from Pi- 
ſftratus , which proceeds from nothing elſe, bur 
that the Peoples Governments are better than 
Princes, Nor will we agree to this, that all that 
our Hiſtorian fſayes in the text before alleadged, 
or any where elſe, oppoſes this our opinion 3 for 
i we ſhall run over all the diſorders of Peoples, 
and the diſorders of Princes, and all the glorious, 
ations of People, as thoſe alſo of Princes, we 
hall ſee the People far ſurmount the Princes in 
N 4 vertug 
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Vertue and in glory. And if Princes excced the 
. people in ordaining of Laws, in framing a Civil 
Government, in making of Statutes and new In- 
ſtitutions, yet in the maintenance and prelerva- 
tion hereof the People go ſo far beyond them, that 
they attain to the glory of their founders. And 
in ſumme, to conclude this matter, I ſay, that as 
Princes States have laſted long, ſo likewiſe have 
thoſe of Republicks; and the one and the other 
have had necd 'to be regulated by the Laws : for 
a Prince that hath the power to do what he liſt, 
commits divers follics ' and a People that can do 
what they will, ſeldom give'great proofs of their 
wiſdom. Tf then the argument be touching a 
Prince and a People tied and chained to their 
Laws, a man ſhall ſee more vertue in the People, 
than in the Prince : but if the'rcaſ{oning be of the 
one and'the other looſe from the Laws, fewer 
erronrs will appear in the Pcople than in the 
Prince: and thoſe lefs, and which are capable of 
greater remedies : for a good man may cafily have 
the means to perſwade with a licentious and <u- 
multuous People, and '{o reduce them to reaſon; 
but to a miſchievous Pririce no man can ſpeak, 
nor is there any other remedy but the #:Sword. 
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* But this & ſuch a remedy as, hath no warrant from Divine 


or humane Laws, eſpecially when that a Tyrant #-the true and 
lawful Prince of the C:untrey however that” by hls evil Gor 
vernm:nt aud adminiſtration-.of the affairs he deſervedly be 
zerm'd v Tyrant, That of David none ts ignorant of, 1 Sam. 
24. and 2.5, * where he cut off the Jappet of Sauls gat- 
ment, and therefore-w2as checkt by 'his Own conſcience. And 
thac in Pſalm 104, Totch' hot mine anoynted,; &c. Nt 
&v the Heathen Wi iters any thing grve way bereunio 3 where- 
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fore Tacitus ſazes, Ferenda Regum ingenia, neque uſuz 
crebras mutationes, Ann. 12, and Q1omodo- ſterilitatem 
& cxtera naturz mala, ita luxum vel avaritiam domi- 
nantium tolerate : Vitia erunt donec homines, ſed neque 
hzc continua, & meliorum interventu penſantur. Hf, 4. 
I need not alleadge others : The troubles that fell upon the 
Koman Empire when they began ts murder their Princes, bows 
ever bad, may argue their part 3 which was when Nero, Otho, 
Galba, Vitellius ſucce ſively were flain. Tacitus ſpraking of 
thi ftery he writ of it, ſayes it was, Opus -plenum magnis 
caſibus, atrox preliis, diſcors ſeditioniþus, ipſa etiam pace 
[zvum, Hif. 1, For they are much deceived who promiſe them» 
ſelves quiet by means of a Tyrants death ; for as Julius Czſar 
ſaid, Kingdoms never change them without great-com- 
buſtions, and States ſuffer worſer miſchiefs, by not en- 
during 'inſolent Princes, For howbeit, both par ticulars, and 
the publick alſo ſmarts becauſe of this diſorder, yet the life of 
the Prince is the very ſoul aud bond of the Republick : Kege 
incolumi mens omnibus una eſt, Amiſſo rapere fidem, 
ſayes the' Poet, This Caſe hath been argued by divers at large, 
and the only remedy is thus concluded on: The treacle of 
this venom is Prayer and not Vengeance; the people 
oppreſſed ſhall lift up their heart to God, as did the 1/rae- 
lites, when tyranniz'd over by Pharaoh; for the cruelties 
of bad Princes come not to paſs by chance z and there-' 
fore is it neceſſary to have our recourſe to God, who 
ſometimes for chaſtiſement, ſometimes for tryal' per-- 


— 


\Whereupon a man may gueſs at the importance of 
one and the others evil: for if words are of torce 
to cure the peoples evil, whenas that of Kings re- 
quires the Sword ;. there is no man that will not 
lay,but that where the medicines muſt be ſtronger, 
the more dangerous are the evils. When a people 
IS riſen in tumult, the follies which they commit 
are not ſo perilous, nor is there ſuch fear to be 
bad of the preſent evi), as of that which may be- 
tall, it being potfible ſome Tyrant may grow up 

in 
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m the midft of that confuſion. But during the 
time of miſchievous Princes the contrary happens; 
for the greateſt fear is of the preſent evil; and of 
the time to come there is hope, men eaſily per- 
fwading themſelves, that his evil life may pro- 
duce their liberty. So that a man may ſee the 
difference between the one and the other z the 
deſperate fear of the one, is, of the preſent ſtate ; 
of the other, of the ſtate into which it may tall. 
The multitudes cruelties are exercis'd againſt 
thoſe that they fear, left they ſhould ſeize upon the 
common good. The Princes againſt thoſe that 
they fear, left they ſhould ſeck to recover their 
own. again. But the opinion againft the people 
grows daily, for every one may freely ſpeak evil 
of the people without fear, even while they have 
the Government in their hands. A man ſpeaks 
not evil of Princes, but with many fears and jea- 
louſies. Nor is jt much out of purpoſe (ſeeing the 
rnatter draws me to it) to. argue in the Chapter 
following, what. Confederacics a man may belt 
truſt to, either thoſe that be made with a Repub- 
lick, or that are made with a Prince, 
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CHAP, LIX. 


What Confederation or Leagne is rather to be truſted, 
either that which is made with a Republick,, « 
that is made with @ Prince. 


Ecauſe every day we have it, that one Prince 

with another, or one Republick with ano 

ther make Leagues, and joyn friendſhip a 
| an 
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and in like manner alſo Confederacies are drawn 
and agreements made between a Republick and 
2 Prince, I think to examine, which is the firmeft 
league, whereof a man ſhould make ſureſt ac- 
count of; either of that with a Republick, or 
the other with a Prince, And examining the 
whole, I believe that in many caſes they are alike, 
and in ſome there is ſome difference : and there- 
fore , that accords made by force ſhall not be 
traly kept thee neither by Prince nor Commons» 
wealth. An I think that when fear comes upon 
them touching their ſtate, as well the one as'the 
other, rather than periſh, will break their faith 
with thee, and requite thee with unthankfulneſs. 
Demetrixs, he that was ever termed the taker of 
Cities , had done exceeding much good to the 
Athemans it chanc'd afterwards that being rout» 
ed by his enemics, and ſecking refuge in Athens, 
4 in a City that was his friend, and much en- 
2ag'd to him, he was not admitted into it. Which 
griev'd him much more than the loſs of his 
Souldiers and Army had done. Pompey when. his 
Army was routed by Cafar in Theſſaly, fled into 
Eoypt to Ptolomy, who formerly had been reſtor's 
by him into his Kingdom, and was put to death 
by him. Which things we fee had the fame oc+ 
cahons : yet more humanity and leſs injury was 
vs'd by the Republick than by the Price. There» 
foxe where there is fear, a man ſhall finde in effect 
the ſame faith. And if there be auyy Common= 
wealth ox Prince, who to keep their faith with 
thee, expe&t while they ruine, it may procced 
alo from the ſame occation. And as for a Prince, 
it may well chance, that he is allied to ſome 

_ Power- 
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powerfull Prince, who though he then hath not 
the opportunity. to defend him, yet may he well 
hope, that in time he may reſtore him into his 
ſtate, or £lſe that having taken fide with him as 
partiſan, he thinks he cannot obtain a faithful] 
and fair accord with his enemy. Of this fort 
were thoſe Princes of the Kingdom of Naples 
that took part with the French, And for Re- 
licks, of "this fort was Saguntum in Spain, 
which til! it was ruin'd took part with the Re- 
mans; and ſo -.was Florence for ſiding with the 
French in the Year 1512. And I believe, having 
{xmm'd up every thing, that in theſe caſes, where 
\ the danger is urgent, there is more aſſurance ra- 
ther in the Republicks, than in the Princes : for 
though the Republicks were of the ſame minde, 
and had the / w—_ intention as Princes had, yet 
for that they move but ſlowly, it will cauſe them 
| to ſtay longer in. reſolving themſelves, than a 
Prince will; and thereupon they will be longer 
a breaking their faith than he. Confederacies are 
broken for profit, wherein Common-wealths are 
far ftrier in their obſervance of accords, than 
Princes. And we might bring many examples, 
where even for a very {mall gain a Prince hath 
broken his faith and where exceeding great ad- 
vantages could not one whit move a Common- 
wealth, as was the party Themiſtocles propounded 
to the Athenians, to whom in an Oration made 
them he ſaid, that he could adviſe them 1o, that 
their Countrey ſhould gain much advantage by 
it, but then he might not tell it, for fear of diſco- 
vering, it, for by the diſcovery the opportunity 
ct doing it would be taken away. TG of * 
the 
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the Athenians choſe Ariſtides, to whom he ſhould 
communicate this ſecret, and together with him 
his I conſult upon it ; whom Themiſtocles ſhew'd how 
the whole Naval Army of all Greece was in their 
fun I bands under their protection, though intruſted 
them upon their taith,ſo that it was in their power 
ples Nl O) the ruine thereof to make themſelves Lords 
Re. MN of all Greece, Whereupon Ariſtides told the peo- 
ple that Themiſtocles advice was exceeding proti- 
Ro. fable, but very diſhoneſt. For which cauſe. the 
people wholly refus'd it, which Philip of Mace- 
dns would not have done, nor thoſe other Prin+ 
ces who ſeek their own gain rather , and have 
made more advantage by breaking their faith, 
than by any way elfe. Touching the breaking of . 
agreements, upon the not obſervance of ſome par- 
ticulars therein, I mean not to meddle with them, 
being ordinary matters 3 but I ſpeak of thoſe 
that break upon extraordinary and main points. 
Wherein, by what we have faid, I believe the 
people are leſs faulty than the Princes, and there- 
fore may better be truſted than they, 
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How the Conſulſhip and every other Magiſtracy in 


Rome was given without reſþef of age. 


JT appears by order of the ſtory, that the Com- 
monwealth of Rome, after that the Conſulſhip 
came among the people, beſtowed it upon their | 
Citizens, without regard of years or blood : and 
indeed they never hadreſpedk to age, but altoge- 
ther 
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ther aimed at vertue, whether it werein young, 
or old. Which we perceive by the teſtimony of 
F aleris Corvings , who at 23 years of age was 
made Conſul. And the ſatne Valerius, ſpeaking 
Lear primines Vi to his Souldiers, (aid, That the 
CEST'Y ” Conſulſhip was the reward » 
- _ _— vertue, & not of blood. wh 
= |, thing, whether it were adyi- 
fedly faid or no, might require much diſpute; 
And touching blood, this was yielded to upon 
_ necelhity, and this neceſſity that was in Rome 
might be in every City that would do the ſame 
chings Rome did, as otherwhere 1s faid : for toy 
and Jabour cannot be impoſed oh men without 
reward 3 nor tan their hopes of obtaining re 
ward be taken from them , without danger, 
And therefore it was fit timely to give them 
hope of the Conſulſhip, and by this hope were 


they a while fed without having itz at length 


that hope ſerved not, but there was a neceltity | 


to come to performance with thetn; But the Ci- 
ty that employes not their people in any glorious 
ation may treat them after their own manner, 
as otherwhere it was argued. But that which 
will take the ſame courſe Rome took, muſt make 
this diſtin tion. And grant that it be ſo, for that 
of time there is. no reply : nay. rather it is ne 
ceſlary 3 for in the chooſing of a young man in- 
to a degree which hath necd of the diſcretion 
of an old man, it is likely (the People being to 
make the choyce ) that ſome very worthy and 
foble ation of his preferres him thereto. And 
when'a young man becomes endowed with ſuch 
Vetcuts that he hath made himſelf famous ly 
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his heroick ations, it were a very great wrong, 
that that City might not ſerve her {clt of him then, 
but ſhould be put off to expect, till that vigour 
and quickneſs of ſpirit were grown old and dull, 
whereof in that age his Countrey might* have 
made good uſe, as Rome did of Valerius Corvinus, 

of Scipzo, and Pompey, and many others, that tri> 


umphed very young. 


bring them into this error, are divers, And the fil 


famy upon the times, but whatſoever advances their 
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Mm ATE N do alwayes commend, but not alwayei 
M with reaſon., the times of old, and blame 

the preſent : and they take part ſo muc) 
with things paſt, that they celebrate not only thi 
Ages which they have known by the memory IWri: 
ters bave left them, but thoſe alſo, which now being 
old, they remember they have ſeen in their youth, 
And when this their opinion is falſe, as moſt com- 
monly it is , 1 perſwade my ſelf the reaſons that 


T take to be, that of matters of old the truth is nt 
wholly known, and of thoſe aftions moſt commont 
thoſe things are conceaÞd that would bring any in 


credit and glory is ſet out with magnificence, Fit 
moſt Writers do ſo much follow the Conquerors for- 
tune, that to make their vifiories glorious, they mt 
only augment what they have vertuogiſly done, but 
they ſo illnſtrate their enemies atjions , that th 

| " ol 
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that are afterwards born in any of their Countreys, 
either conquering or conquered, have cauſe to admire 
thſe men and times, aud ſo conſequently are forc' 
exceedingly to praiſe and love them, Beſides this, 
men hating things . either for fear, or eny, twowery 
perfil cauſes of hatred are quite ſpent in things 
that are paſſed, being they are »0t able to hurt, nor 
»* Mean give occaſion of exwvy, But on the-contrary. part, 

it comes to paſs,, that thoſe things that are now in 
— Mb21d, and we ſee, which by reaſon of the through 

kuwledge we have of them, no tittle thereof being 

ancea'd from us, and knowing in them together 

with the good, many things worthy diſlike, bereupoxt 

we are compeli'd to judge them much inferiour t0 

matters of old, although that in truth the preſent 
ayer Mdeſerve fat more glory and reputation : this T ſay, not 
trguing touching the arts, which are now brought to 
wh perfeCiion, that the times cannot take from thenr, 
wr adde but little more glory to them; but fpeaks 
ing of things belonging to mens lives and manners, 
whereof the proofs are not very evident ; I anſwer, 
that this cuſtom above-yritten of praiſing and blas 
ning is ſometimes falſe and ſometimes true : for 
ometimes they muſt needs light upon the truth 5 be- 
auſe all humane things are continually in motion, 
md either riſe or fall, As we ſee the Civil Govern- 


SLY 


vonly Went of a City or Couttrey ſo ordain'd by fame rare 

y it Werſon, that for a time even by reaſon of the worth 
their pf this man, the State mends much, and is more and 
For Fore amplified : be that is then borit in that State, . 

 for- Wi commends more the times of old, than thoſe 

y 10t ieoaerr, 35 much decein'd; and the cauſe of bis. er-= 

| but i proceeds from thoſe things that have been fur- 


erly ſaid, ' Bus thoſe that are afterwards born in 
DM '0, that 
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that City or Conntrey, whoſe dayes ave only during 
their decline from their excellence. then erre ug, 
And T deviſing with my ſelf whence theſe things 
proceed, I think, the world hath continued alwayes 
. one manner, and that in it hath been alwayes 
as much good as evil ', but that that good and evil 
does change from Countrey to Countrey, 4s it appears 
by that which is diſcover'd to us of thoſe anciem 
Kingdoms, which alter'd from the one to the other, 
by change of manners. But the world continned the 
fame, There was only this difference, that where it 
firft bad plac'd its vertue in Aﬀyria, it afterwards 
remov'd it into Media, then into Perſia, inſomnc 
that at length it came into Italy, and ſo to Rome, 
And if after the Roman Empire there ſucceeded mt 
any other that laſted, nor where the world had reti- 
red all its vertue together ; yet we ſee it was ſpreal 
abroad into ſeveral Nations, where men behavd 
themſetves very bravely and valorouſly , as in the 
Kingdom of France, the Kingdom of the Turks, au 
that of the Soldan z ſo now adayes in Germany, 
end ſo among thoſe that were fivjt of the Saracin 
feti, which did great exploits, and made themſelv: 
Maſters of (6 great 4 part of the World, after they 
had deſtroyed the Eaftern Empire of Rome, I 
thefe Provinces then, after the Romans were rwined, 
and in all theſb ſetts hath that vertue reſided; and 
now in:ſome of them indeed it may be wiſhed fit, 
but in otherſome worthily commended, And be thit 
is bors in thoſe Countreys, and praiſes the timt! 
paſt more than the preſent, may be deceived: WI 
he that is born in Italy and not in Greece, an i 
ot become either in Jtaly # Tratnontan, & 
Grecce 4 Turk, hath reaſon to blame the TI ] 
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ſent, and commend the former, for therein were ma= 
ny things made them maruail, but in theſe there is 
nothing can recover them ont of extream miſery, itt- 
famy, and diſgrace, where there is no obſervance 
either of Religion or Laws, nor of warlike diſcipline, 
but they are wholly beſpotted roith all manner of filthi- 
neſe, And ſo much the more deteſtable are theſe vices, 
by how much they are moſt in thoſe that are greateſt, 
who (ting in their Tribunals command all, an4 will 
be ador'd, But returning to our diſcourſe , T1 ſay, 
that if mens underſtandings are corrupted in matter 
of jndgement, touching which age 1 the better, the 
preſent or that of old, in thoſe things by reaſon of 
their antiquity they could not hane ſuch an exaft 
ktowledge, as they might have of their own times, 
yet ſhould they not be corrupted in old men touching, 
the judgement of the times of their youth, and ald 
wge, having known and ſeen equaly the one and the 
other , Which thing would be true, if thoſe. men all 
the time of their lives continued (till at the ſame. 
fate of judgement, and had the ſame deſrres, But 
they altering, though the times change not, yet can- 
not ſeem ſo to men to continne the ſame, they ha- 
vg other defires, other delights, and other conſide- 
rations in their old age, than in their youth : for 
the flrength of mens bodies, when they. grow ld, 
decaying, and their judgements and underſtandings 
Increaſing, it muſt needs be, that thoſe things wich 
n their youths they thought ſupportable and good, 
become afterwards to them growing old, intolerable 
**d bxrtfull : and where theſe men ought herein to 
lay the fault upon their own judgements, they blame 
the times, Beſides this, the deſire of man being in- 
ſatiable (becauſe of nature he hath it, that be can, 
| O 2 and 
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and will deſire every thiag, though of fortune be he 


o limited, that he can attain but a few) there ari- 
ſes thence a diſlike in mens mindes, and a loathin 
of the things they exjoy, which cauſes them to blame 
the times preſent and commend thoſe paſsd, as alſo 
thoſe that are to come, although they have no mo- 
twes grounded upon reaſon to incite them thereto, 
T know not then, whether T ſhall deſerve to be num- 
bred among them that are deceiv'd;, if too much in 
theſe diſcourſes of mine I ſhall praiſe the times of 
the ancient Romans, and blame our own. And truly 
if the vertue that then reign'd , and the vice that 
mow reigns, were not more clear than the Sun, I 
ſhould not ſpeak, ſo freely, for fear T ſhould incurr 
the cenſure of that error whereof I have now blam'd 
others : but the matter being ſo evident, that every 
man ſees it, I ſhall with boldneſs ſpeak, that" plainly 
which I conceive of thoſe and theſe times, to the end 
thoſe young men who ſhall chance to read theſe my 
writings , may avoyd the evil of theſe times, and 
prepare their mindes to imitate the good of thoſe of 
old, whenſoever their good fortune ſhall give them 
occaſion : for it is the duty of a good man, to teach 
unto others that good, which by reaſon of the ma- 
lignity of the, times. and of fortune, thou haſt 1t 
been, able to dy thy ſelf, to the end that many being 
_ given to underſtand hereof, ſome of them, whom the 
heavens ſhall more favour, may put in prattice, And 
having in my former Book, of diſconrſes ſpoken of the 
Romans deliberations, touching their affairs withil 
the City; in this we ſhall treat of thoſe which tht 
people of Rome did, belonging to the enlargement 


«* " 


of the, Empire, 
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CHAP. L 


Which contributed more to the Romans in the Con- 
queſt of their Empire, either their Vertue, or their 
Fortune, 


Any have been of opinion, among whom 
is Plutarch a great Writer, that the People 
of Rome were more favour'd by Fortune, than 
alliſted by their vertucs, in gaining their Empire. 
And among other reaſons which he alleadges to 
that purpoſe, he ſayes, it appears by the confeſh1- 
on of the ſame people, that they acknowledged 
all their victories from Fortune, having conle- 
crated more Temples to her, than to any other 
zod. And Livy ſtems to fide-with this opinion : 
becauſe it is very ſeldom, that he brings in any 
Roman ſpeaking where he makes mention of ver- 
tue, but that he joyns Fortune therewith, Where- 
unto I will not yield in any terms, nor think I 
It can be maintain'd : for if never any Republick 
made the ſame progreſs that Rome made; it is 
becauſe never hath any Republick been ſo order'd; 
to make its advantage, as Rome was : for the va» 
lour of their Armies gain'd them their Empire, 
and their order of proceeding, and their own 
manner, with that which their firſt founder like- 
wiſe deviſed for them, made them keep what 
they had gotten, as hereafter in ſeveral diſcourſes 
ſhAl be declar'd. That two ſtrong wars never at 
the ſame time met together toſhake their State. 
they ſay, it was the people of Rome's fortune, and 
Q 3 not 
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not their valour: for they had no wars with the 
L atines, till they had not-only beaten the Sam- 
nites, but were fain to undertake a war in defence 
of them. Neither warr'd they with the Twſcans, 
till they had firſt ſubdued the Latines, and wholly 
weakned the Samnites with many routs : where- 
of if two entire powers (when they were freſh) 
had joyned together againſt the Romans, without 
doubt a man may eaſily conjecture that the ruine 
of the Roman Republick would have followed 
thereupon. But however this thing came to pals, 
it never befell them to have two ſtrong wars made 
againſt them at once, but rather luckily 1t prov, 
that when one began, the other ended, and at the 
end of one another began. Which we may eaſily 
{ce by viewing their wars, how they followed in 
order : for letting alone thoſe wars which they 
wade before Rome was taken by the Frexch-mey, 
we {ce; that whileft they fought with the Aqui 
and the Volſcz, never (ſo long as theſe people were 
of any conſiderable power) did any other people 
ſect upon them. 'They then being conquer'd, the 
war 'againſt the Szmnites began 3 and though be- 
tore the finiſhing of this war the Latines rcbell'd 
apainſt the Romans, nevertheleſs, 'when that re 
bellion followed,” the Samaites were in league 
with Rome, and with their Army help'd the Ke 
mans to bring down the Latines pride z and when 
they were ſubducd, the war with the Sammie! 
again was reviv'd.” Bur their forces being broken 
by divers defeats. given them,' the war with the 
Tuſcans aroſe; 'and when that was quiected, the 
Samnites began anew to ſtir , upon Pyrrbus 1s 
paſſage into Italy; when he was _—— and 
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beaten back into Greece, then firſt was kindled 
the fire of the Carthaginian wars : nor was that 
quenched till that all the French, as well beyond, 
as on this ſide the Alps, conſpired againſt the 
Romans; ſo that between Pobelonia and Piſa, 
where now is the tower at Saint Vzxcentz, they 
were vanquiſh'd witha very great ſlaughter. After 
this, for the {pace of twenty years, they had not 
any war of much importance: for they had no 
quarrel with any but the Ligmrians, and the re- 
mainder of thoſe French that were in Lombardy : 
and ſo they continued, till the ſecond Carthagini- 
an war began ; which troubled Italy for ſixteen 
years ſpace. Which being made an end of with 
great glory, that of Macedon ſprung up, and was 
ended, when that of Antiochus, and afterwards 
that of Aſia took their turns. Aftr which victory, 
thexe xemained not in the whole world neither 
Prince nor Republick that either by themſelves or 
all together could oppoſe 'the Roman Forces. But 


' before that laſt victory, he that conſiders the or- 


der of theſe wars, and the manner of their pro- 
cceding, ſhall finde mingled with their fortune 
much yalour and wiſdom ; ſo that he who exa- 
mines the occaſion of ſuch fortune, ſhall cafily 
diſcover it : for it js very certain, that when a 
Prince or a people have gaincd ſuch a reputation, 
that neither Prince nor people bordering upon 
him dares by himſelf aſſault him, and is atraid of 
him, it will alwayes ſo fall out, that none of them 
all will ſet upon him, unleſs forc'd thereto, fo 
that it ſhall be at that great” Princes choyce, to 
war with which of his neighbours he ſhall pleaſe, 
and the reſt with little pains to quiet. Who, 


O 4 partly 
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partly in regard of his power, partly beguiFdby 
lome devices he ſhall make uſe of to hull them 
aleep, are-eafily kept from ſtirring. And-for other 
powertull Princes, who are more remote and haye 
no dealing with him, they look upon the matter, 
as a thing afar off, and nothing belonging to them, 
In which crror they continne ſo long, till the fre 
comes cloſe to their doors : which then being 
come {o near, they have no means to extinguiſh 
it, but only to uſe their own arms, which ſuffice 
not, the enemy being now grown exceeding 
mighty. I will-let paſs, how the Sammtes ſtood 
{till and look'd upon the Romans, while they 
overcame the Volſei and the Xqui: and that I 
may not be too tedious, I will fatisfie my felt with 
the Carthaginians, who were of great power and 
eſtimation , when the Romans war'd with - the 
Samnites and Tuſcans : for even then they were 
Maſters of all Africa, and had Sardinia 'and Si 
cily in their hands, and had the rule of {ome' part 


of Spain,” Who being that their forces were 1&, 


mote trom'the people of Romes conhnes, never 
thonght of aſſaulting them, - nor of giving luc 
cours to the Sammnites, and Twſcans ; but as if the 
Romays jncreaſe 'had been the Carthaginians ad- 
vantage, they 'made a Confederacy with them, 
ſceking their friendſhip: nor did 'they perceive 
their error committed, till the Romans having ſub- 
ducd all thoſe peoples that lay between them and 
the Carthaginians, began to make war with them 
for the rule of Sicily and Spain, The {elt-lame 
bcfcll the French, that hapned to the Carthagim- 
ans, and foto Philip of Macedon, and Antioch; 
ard” every one of them believed {while the ke 

| | | | mans 
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mans were buſie with another ) that that other 
might chance to vanquiſh them, and that they 
had time enough, either by peace or war, to de- 
fend themſelves from them. So that I believe, that 
the ame fortune herein the Romans had, all Prin- 
ces would have had, provided, that they pro- 
ceded as the people of Rome did, and were of 
equal valour with them. To this purpoſe it would 
not be unfit to declare the courſe the people of 
Rome held in their entries into other Princes Coun- 
treys, but that in our treaty of Principalities, we 
have diſcourſed thereupon at large. I will only 
lay this in brief, they alwayes did put in practice 
to make themſelves ſome friends in the Countreys 
they came newly acquainted with, who ſerved 
them for a ladder to climb up to them, or a gats 
to enter them, or a tye to hold them as it ap= 
pears, by means of the Capwans they entred into 
Samnium, by the Camertins into Tuſcany, by the 
Mamertins into Sicily, by the Saguntins into Spain, 
by Mafmiſſe into- Africa, by the Ftolians into 
Greece, 'by Eumenes and other Princes into Aſia, 
by-the Maſiliars and the Hedwans.into France, And 
lo they never fail'd of the like ſupports, whereby 
to facilitate their 'undertakings, either in the en 
largement of their- dominions, or in the main» 
taining. them. Which, thoſe people that ſhall 
obſerve ſhall finde themſelves in leſs want of 
good fortune, than they who negle& it. And 
to the end, that every one may know of what 
avail our vertue was beyond their fortune, .in 
the conqueſt of their Empire, we will treat in 
the Chapter following, concerning the quality 
of thoſe people with whom they were to make 
war, 
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war , and with what obſtinacy they defended 


their liberty, 


CHAP. IL 


What people the Romans had to makg war with. 
all, and bow objtinately they fought for the de. 
fence of their liberty, 


Othing made it more painfull to the Roman; 

'V <o vanquiſh their neighbours near about 
them, as alſo ſome other Countreys further off, 
than the affection that in thoſe dayes many peo- 
ple did bear to their liberty, which they fo obſti- 
nately defended, that they had never been ſyb- 
du'd, but by an exceihiye valons : for, by many 
examples, we know to what dangers they expos'd 
themſelves, as well for the. maintenance as the 
xecoyery of itz: and what xevenges they took 
againſt thoſe that had Jaid hold on it. We know 
likewiſe what dammages Peaples and Cities rt 
ceive by ſervitude. And whereas now adaycs, 
there is only one Countrey that can fay, ſhe hath 
free Cities in her : in ancient times people liv'd 
very free in all Countreys, We ſee that in thoſe 
times whereof at this preſent we ſpeak, in 1taly 
from the Alps (which make a partition between 
Tuſcany and Lombardy) eyen to the very point of 
Jealy, there were many free peoples, as were the 
Tuſcans,, the Romans, the Samnites, and many 
others, that dwelt in the other parts of [taly; 
nor does any man relate, that there was any King, 
beſides thoſe that reign'd in Rome, and Porſens 
| King 
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King of Tuſcany 3 whoſe race how it came to an 
end, hiſtory leaves us no memory. But we plainly 
ſee, that at the ſame time the Romans went to 
encamp before Vejum, Tuſcany was free, and ſo 
abſolutely enjoy'd their liberty, and withall (© 
much hated the name of a Prince, that the inha» 
bitants of Vejum for their defence having made 
1 King among them , ask'd aid of the Twſcans 
zpainſt the Romans z but they reſolv'd after many 
deliberations taken, to give them none whiles 
they liv'd under a King, judging it not right to 
defend their Countrey, who of themſelves had 
ſubjeed it to another. And it is an caſie thing 
to gueſs, whereupon it is that people take ſuch 
an affection to their liberty : becauſe we ſee by 
experience, that Cities have never been much am- 
plitied neither in dominion nor riches, unleſs only 
during their liberty. And truly it is a firange 
thing to conſider, unto what greatneſs Athens 
attained in the ſpace of a hundred years, after ſhe 
had freed her ſelf from Piſfiratus his tyranny : but 
above all it is moſt ſtrange to think unto what 
oreatneſs Rome attained after ſhe was deliver'd 
trom her Kings. The. xeaſon thereof is eafie tg 
be underſtood : for it is no mans particular good, 
but the common good, that amplifies the City, 
And: without queſtion this common good is not 
regarded' but in Republicks, for there whatſoc- 
ver makes for their advantage is put in practice : 
and though it turns to this or that private 
mans loſs, yet are they ſo many, whom the 
laid good concerns, that they are alwayes able 
to put it forward, in deſpight of thoſe few that 
luffter by it. The contrary falls out, when thcre 

A is 
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isa Prince z where, moſt * commonly, that which 


makes for him endammages the City , and that 


which makes for the City hurts him z ſo that ſud- 
denly where a Tyranny growes upon a Free State, 


the leaſt ill that can thence reſult to thole Cities, 


is not to proceed, nor encreaſe more in power, 


nor wealth : but for the moſi part, or rather al- 


wayes, it comes to paſs, that they go backward; 
And if hap would have it, that a Tyrant ſhould 
prove valorous, who by his courage and prowels 
ſhould enlarge his Deminions , there would 
thence no profit ariſe to the Republick, but to 
him alone: for he cannot advance any of thele 
Citizens that are brave and worthy, over whom 
he tyrannizes, unleſs he deſires to give himſelf 
ſome jealouſic of them. Nor can he yet {ubjeQ or 
make tributary the Cities that he conquers, to 
that City which he tyrannizes over, for it 15 not 
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* How this wilt hold with the general and moſt received T- 
nent, : I cannot ſer; being that the Prince and the People ant 
ſaid to maks; one: Politick, Body ; and the welfare of the- part 
6aun0t be ſeparazed from the good of the whole. Famow i 
that Fable of Aſops, which Menenius Agrippa made »ſt 
of, to reconcile the Commons of Rome, upon diftafe again 
the Senate, gone apart in the Holy Mount : On a time that 
in Man all things accorded well together, each particu 
lar member .advis'd, and complain'd, that by their care 
and pains all things neceſſary were ſought: after, and 
provided for. the belly , and that the belly only remain'd 
idle amongſt them, enjoying thoſe delicates which theit 
labour had prepar'd : and thereupon conſpir*d together, 
that the hands ſhould not put meat to the mouth, nor the 
mouth receive it, nor the teeth chaw it : but thus while 
in this choler they thought by Famine to ſubdue tis 
belly, the whole body fainted, whereby it came 10 «p- 
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par, that the belly afforded its ſervice t00, and as” well gave 
u rectiv'd nouriſhment, d:ftributing by the veins, throug hout 
th whole body, out of this meat which it had di efted, the 
thod awell concofed, whereby each part was nouriſh d. Who 
4 it that feels 18t, when any part fails, the whole is ins diſ- 
wider 4 and who ſees not likewiſe , when ay,,. part of the 
tody draws unto it more than its proportion.” 4 nuiriture, 
that the whole pines thereupon ? as from the ſwelling of the 
Spleen, the bealth of the whole body u difturb'd, and therefore 
by ſome Politicks wot unfitly compared to a Princes Exchequer, 
which whey it exceſſively abounds beggers the whole Countrey, 
And it is a folly to think ( ſaith a Spaniſh Awthor ) that 
the poverty of the Commonalty will not redonnd to 
the breaking of private Patrimonies, nor can great Re- 
venues continue there, where the Common-wealth is 
rack'd to the very bones, - 4b theſe things * why to 4y gue 
th mutual ſympathy, as between the head and the mentbers, 
ſo between the Prince and bu Snbjefts; and to divide the 
interefÞ of the Prince from that of the People, cannot a 

4 or ag yo Policy ; for as in the Natural Body it breeds Fr; Mod 


, tO Wl {s, ſo in the Politick it produces diſorder aid diflrattion, 
> [2 "| 0 | 
w for his advantage to make it powerfull ; it ra- 
- ther makes for him, to hold the State disjoyn'd, 


that each Town and Province acknowledge him, 
s & WW infomuch that of his conqueſts, he only reaps the 
»« WF good, and not his Countrey. And he that would 


x. lee the confirmation of this opinion, let him read 
« Wy pho in his treaty of a Tyranny. - It .is no 


are WJ marvel then, that the peoples of old did fo e&x- 
ind WF freamly hate Tyrants, and lov'd the free Goyern- 
n'd WF ment, and that the very name of liberty was. in 
ſuch requeſt amongſt them; as it happen'd; 
be WY ven Hrerowymus,, Nephew of Hierg the -Syracns 
ile WI ſr, was: flain in Syracyſe : for the news: of his 
be Wy death being, brought-to his Army;:which Jay not 
+ I far fromthe Ciy, they begam-to riſe up. in tumuls, 


and 
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and take their Arms it hand againſt themi: tht 
flew him : but when they perceiv'd that in Sys. 
exſs all cried out liberty, allured with the delipht 
of that nas, they were all appeas'd, and laid afide 
their ange' 4onceiv'd againſt them that kill'd the 
Tyrant,ar.x advis'd together by what means there 
might be ordain'd in that City a free Govern- 
ment. And it is no marvail, that people take ex- 
traordinary revenge of thoſe that have laid hold 
of their liberty. Touching which there are many 
examples, whereof I intend to relate only one, 
that fell out in Corcira a City of Greece, in the 
times of the Peloponneſian war : where: the Pro- 
vince being divided into two factions, one of 
which followed the Athenians, the other the Spur- 
#@ns ; it came to pals, that of many Cities which 
were divided among themſelves , the one part 
follow'd the friendſhip of the Spartans, the other 
that of Athens ;. it happening ſo, that in the faid 
City the Nobility prevaiPd, and took from the 
people their liberty ; but the people by means of 
the Athenians took heart again, and having laid 
hold on the Nobility, ſhut them up into a Priſon 
eapable of them all, from whence they drew them 
out by eight and by ten at a time, pretending to 
baniſh them into ſeveral parts, but they put them 
to death after a cruel manner. Whereof they that 
remain'd having ſome notice, refolv*d as much as 
kay in their-power, to avoid this ſhamefull death; 
{> that arm'd with what they could get, and 
fighting with thoſe that ſought to enter, they de 
fended the paſſage into the Priſon : whereupon, 
the people runnmg together nncovered the top 
of the houſe, and with the Bulner thera _ 
whelm 
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whelm'd them. There follow'd alſo in the faid 
Province many ſuch other horrible chances, fc 
that we finde it true, that people purſue more 
eaperly the revenge of a liberty once taken from 
them aQually, than of that which was only con- 
triv'd in the intention to be pluck*d from them, 
Weighing then from whence it may ariſe, that in 
the times of old people eſteem'd more of liberty, 
than now adayes, I believe it proceeds trom the 
lame cauſe which makes men leſs valiant now 
adayes than formerly, which I think is the diffe- 
rence of our education from that of old, grounded 
upon the difference of our * Religion trom the 
ancient : for our Religion having ſhew'd us the 
truth, and the true way, cauſes us lefs to make 
account of the honour of this world z whereupon 
the Gentiles eſteeming much of it, and placing 
therein their greateſt good, became braver in their 
ations. Which may be confider'd from many of 


* Here Machiavel falſely imputes the catuſe of mens Coward- 
lineſs to Chriſtian Er xo need hong rom any Batrels 
fought by the Chriſtians, to prove him a thar 3 Hiſtories fre- 
quently afford us examples, as Tell ancient as modern, where 
they have been as reſolutely fought by the Chriftiams, as ever 
were any by the Pagans: nay our wen meniories may well 
ſupply ms with ſore if we want, If wwe mark from whence 
Machiavel rakes his argument, it is from that the Pagans 
a multitude of Sacrifices, the fight of which being terrible, 
Made men of rhe ſame diſpoſition, By the ſame reaſon muſf it 
that owr Butchirs and Surgeons ave more valiant than 


her men, as tho cufbomarily buve their hauds imbrund wn 
blood: 1 may well allow them to be mare eruel, awd therefore 
Pur Laws exclude thens from being of the Fury of Life and 
Death: but of bring more valiant ad the 
Imation; 


never beard they 


their 
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their orders, beginning from the magnificence of 
their Sacrifices ard the poorneſs of ours, where jn- 
deed the pomp is more delicate than magritick,but 
not any action of bravery or ficrceneſs. And with 
the Gentiles alſo-there was no want of pomp and 
magnificence m the Ceremonies, but thereuntg 
was added the action of the ſacrifice tull of blood 
and cruelty, ſlaying a multitude of beaſts; The 
ſight of which being terrible made men of the 
ſame diſpoſition. Beſides, the ancient Religion 
did not beatificate but only men fraught with 
worldly glory, as were the Commanders of Ar- 
mies, and Princes of Nations. Our Religion hath 
rather glorifed humble and contemplative men, 
than thoſe of ation. Moreover it hath plac'd the 
chief good in humility, and in the rejecting and 
contempt of worldly things. That: other ime 
gin'd the chief happineſs to conſiſt in the great- 
neſs of courage, in the ſirength of body, and in 
all other things ft to make men exceeding vali- 
ant: and if our Religion requires valour in 2 
man, it is rather that he be fit for a ſtrong ſufle 
rance, than for a'ſirong ation. This manner of 
living then, as it feems, hath made the world be- 
come feeble, and given it in prey to wicked per- 
ſons, who may ſecurely rule over it, as they liſt 
ſeeing that all: men to obtain Paradiſe, think rw 
ther of ſuffcring their wrongs, than revenging 
them : and though it may appear, that the world 
is: grown cfteminate, and the Heavens diſarm'd, 
it proceeds: without doubt from the cowardite of 
'men, who have given an interpretation of our Ke 
_ligion according to their own lazy and idle diſpo- 
ſitions; and not agrecable to vertue : for it the 
| wo 
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would conſider how much it allows the advance- 
ment and defence of ones Countrey, they ſhould 
ſe that it wills, that we ſhould love and honour 
it, and ſo prepare our (clves that we may be able 
to defend it. - Thefe kindes of educations then, 
and fal(e interpretations, cauſe that there be not 
ſo many Republicks now adayes in the world as 
were of old. Nor by. conſequence do we fee 
among people ſuch an affection to liberty as for- 
merly : although I believe rather the reaſon here- 
of is, becauſe the Roman Empire with its force 
and power extinguiſh'd all the Republicks and 
Free Governments. And though afterwards that 
Empire was diffolv'd,; yet could not the Cities 
2pain be reſtor'd, and anew order'd in a Civil 
Government, unleſs it were in very few places of 
that Empire. Yet howſoever it was, the Romans 
in every little corner of the world found, as it 
were, a conſpiracy of Common-wealths very 
ſtrongly arm'd, and very obftinate to detend their 
Liberties z which ſhewes that the people of Rome 
without an extraordinary and rare valour had 
never made conqueſt of them. And to give an 
example of ſome member thereof, that of the 
Samnites (hall ſuffice me : who (and indeed it is 
admirable, and ſo Titus Livius avowwes it ) were 
{o.powerfull and warlike, that they were of force, 
till the time of Papirius Crerfor the Conſul, Son 
of the firſt Papirius, to refit the Romans, which 
was for the ſpace of forty fix years; after fo many 
routs, deſtruction of their Towns, and ſo many 
flaughters made in their Countrey : eſpecially 
conſidering the Countrey then, where ſo many 
Cities were, and ſuch a. vaſt number of men; 

P though 
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though now almoſt not inhabited. And then there 
was ſuch order, and fo great force, that it was 
inſuperable, had it not been affaulted by a Roman 
power. And it is an cafie thing to know, . whence 
that order and this diſorder ariſe, for all that 
came from the free manner of living then, and 
this from the flavery now. For all Countreys and 
Provinces which live free in every part, as for- 
merly I faid, make exceeding large progrefles ; 
Fo for here we ſce the people more numerous, be- 
cauſe the marriages are more free, and defir'd by 
men : being that every one willingly begets thoſe 
children which he believes he can bring up, and 
nouriſh, without doubting their Patrimony will 
be raviſh*d from them 3 and when he knows they 
are born free and not ſJavesy/ ſo that by means of 


their vertue they may become Princes. We lee 
riches likewiſe increaſe there in greater meaſure, 


as well thoſe which ariſe from cultivation, as thok 
which are gotten by the trades of handicrafts 
men : for every one is more provident in gaining 
and multiplying of thoſe goods, which, whenhe 
hath gotten, he believes he ſhall peaceably enjoy. 
From whence it comes to paſs, that men even 
contend who ſhall more advance the private and 
publick good 3 ſo that the one and the other it- 
creaſe exceedingly. The contrary hereof tollows 
in all thoſe Countreys that live in ſervitude and 
{o much the more fail they of their accuſtomed 
good, by how much their ſervitude is harder, And 
of all hard ſervitudes, none exceeds that which!s 
(ubje&t to a free Republick, becauſe ordinarily it 
is of longeſt continuance, and ſo leaft hopes ther? 


are of being deliver'd from it : a ſecond reaſon s 
| the 
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the end of a Republick is to enfeeble and weaken 
all other bodies in her, whereby to augment her 
own. Which thing a Prince that brings thee un- 
der his rule does not, eſpecially if it be not ſome 
Barbarian Prince, a ruiner of Countreys, and a 
deſtroyer of all Civil Societies among, men, as are 
the Eaſtern Princes. But if any of them have been 
inſtructed in Humane Cuſtoms and the Arts or- 
dinary among men, they moſt commonly affect 
equality in the Cities they -have ſubdued , and 
kt them till poſſeſs all their Arts and ancient 
Cuſtoms 3 ſo that if they cannot increaſe, as in 
liberty, they go not to wrack, as in thraldom, 
ſpeaking of that thraldom into which Cities fall, 
when they ſerve a ſtranger 3 for I have formerly 
_ enough of ſubjection to a native. Who- 
oever. then conſiders well all that which is ſaid, 
will not much marvail at the power which the 
Samnites had being, free, nor at their weakneſs 
into. which afterwards they fell by ſervitude. And 
Titus Livius gives us good teſtimony thereof in ma= 
ny places, in Hannibals wars, where he declares, 
that the Sammites being, oppreſſed by one Legion 
of Souldiers, that were in Nolz, ſent Ambaſſadours 
to Hannibal, to entreat him for ſuccours 3 whoſe 
[peeches were to this purpoſe, that they had for a 
hundred years warr'd with the Romans, ſerving 
themſelves only of their own Souldiers and Cap- 
tans, and had many times withſtood two Con- 
ar Armies, and two Conſals, and that now 
they were brought ſo low, they had much adoe to 
tend themſelves from one ſmall Roman Legion 
Wat was in No7s, 
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Rome became a great City, by ruining thoſe that were 
near neighbours to her, and by admitting ſtrangers 
without difficulty to ſhare in her dignities, 


Creſcit inte- 
reaRoma Al- 
bz ruinis. 


LL this whileRome wax'd great 
pon the ruines of Alba, Thoſ: 
that intend a City ſhould far enlarge 
the bounds of her dominions, ought withall to 
endeavour to provide, that ſhe be well fraught 
with inhabitants: for without a great multitude 
of men in her, ſhe will never be able to grow 
great. And this is done two wayes, either by love 
or by force : by love holding the wayes open and 
ſecure to ſtrangers, that might have a delign to 
come and dwell in it, to the end that every one 
might come willingly to inhabit it 3 by force ruin- 
ing and defacing the neighbour Cities, and ſending 
out the inhabitants thereof to dwell in thine: all 
which was punctually obſerv'd in Rome, fo that 
the time of the {ixth King in Rome there dwelt 
thouſand men able to bear Arms ; for the hs 
mans meant to behave themſelves like the good 
husbandman, who to make a Playt grow by, 
and frudtifie, and ripen well its fruits, cuts di 
the firſt ſprouts it thruſts forth, that ſo the vertus 
thereof remaining yet in the root of the Plant, 
may ſhortly after bring forth others more live) 
and fruitfull, And that this courſe held was ik 
ceſſary and good for the founding and enlargly 
of an Empire, the Example of Sparts and Athw 
thews us plain, who being both very warlike K 
( publick 
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publicks, and furniſhed with excellent Laws, yet 
could they never attain, to the Roman Empires 
preatneſs, which ſeemed indeed a little more 
tumpltuary, and not ſo well ordered as they, 
whereof can be alleadged no other reaſon than 
that aforeſaid. For Rome having enlarged by thoſe 
two, wayes the body of her City, was able to 
put in Arms fix. hundred and eighty thouſand 
Guldiers, whereas. Sparta and Atbens never Cx- 
ceeded.cach of them twenty thouſand men. Which 
proceeded not from that” the {cituation of Kome 
was more -bountitull than theirs, but only from 
the different courſe they took : for Lycurgus foun= 
der of the Spartan Republick, conſidering that 
nothing could ſoone take away the power of his 
Laws, than a commixtion of new Inhabitants, 
did what he could to hinder ſtrangers from living 
with-them3"and-that they ſhould neither joyn 
Matrimonies with, them, nor, admit them into 
their Civil Government, nor have any thing to 
60 with them, : which are the exdinary occations 
of accord among men. He ordained likewiſe that 
Leather Money ſhould paſs currant, thereby to 
take fram every one the deſire. to come thither 
and. bring any Merchandiſe, or Art to them : 6 
that, that City could never grow. big by multt- 
plying her iShabitants. And becauſe all our a&i- 
ons 1mitate Nature, it is neither poſhble, nor na- 
tural, that the ſlender. body of a tree ſhould bear 
agroſs bough 3 therefore a ſmall Republick can» 
not hold Cities nor , Kingdoms of greater power 
and ſtrength than ſhe her {elf is 3 and if perchance 
Kt comes to. paſs that ſhe layes hold on them, it 
befalls her as it does that tree the boughs whexeof 
ER arT 
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are greatcr than the body, that fiiſtaining it with 
much 2doe, with every {mall blak it is broken, as 
we {ce it >appen'd to Sparta : which having ſeized 
on the rule of all the Cities of Greece, Thebes ng 
ſoner rebell'd againſt her, but all the other Citicy 
likewiſe fell from her, and fo remain'd as the dead 
trunk of a tree without branches : which could 
never befall Rome, having her body and Rock -{o 
huge, that it was of force with eaſe to ſupport 
any bough whatſoever. This manner then of 
ceeding , together with thoſe others which we 
ſhall afterwards ſpeak of, made Rome exceeding 
great and powerfull. Which Titw Livias ſhewsin 
P2798 Fee... words where 'he fſayes, All 
rea Roma at- this while Rome wax'd, great who 
bz ruinis, the raines of Alba, 
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CHAP. IV. 


Republicks bave taken three particalar comſes, td 
amplifie and enlarge their ſtates. T— 


FE that hath read the ancient Hiſtories with 
obſervation, findes that Commonwealth 
have three manner of wayes to amplifie their 
Rates. The one hath been that which the ancient 
Tuſcans followed , to make a league of many 
Republicks together, where no one is preferred 
betore the other, neither in Authority nor 1n Dig 
nity 3 ard to make other Cities partakers wlt 
them in their gains 3 juſt as now adayes the Swiſſs 
"3 and formerly in Greece the Acheans and At- 
jars 'were wont, And becauſe the Romans - 
| et - Eo: muc 
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much war with the T»ſcens, the better to ſhew 
the quality of this firſt way, I will enlarge my 
ſelf inigiving notice of them particularly. Before 
the Romans had any great power in Italy, the 
Taſeans were very mighty both by Sea and by 
Land : and though there is no particular hiſtory 
that touches their affairs, yet is there ſome ſmall 
- remembrance thereot, and ſome ſigns lett us of 
their greatneſs; and we know, how they ſent 
a Colony to the Sea-coaſt above, called by them 
Adria, which proved of ſuch renown , that it 
gave the name to that Sea, and the Lats call it 
the Adriatick, to this day. Moreover we know, 
that they had conquered all from Tiber, to the 
very foot of the Alps, which encompaſs the whole 
body of Ttaly, Notwithſtanding that two hun= 
dred years before the Romans grew to any con» 
liderable firength, the ſaid Twſcans lofi the domi- 
nion of that Countrey which is now called Lom- 
bardy, Which was ſeized on by the French; who 
either driven by neceſſity, or allured by the deli- 
cacy of the Fruits, eſpecially the Wines, came into 
Jtaly under the condu@ of Belloveſus their Cap- 
tain, and having defeated and chaſed out the Na- 
tives, ſeated themſelves in that place, therein 
built many Cities, and called the Countrey Galia, 
from che narhe they then bare 3 and this they held 
till they were conquered by the Romans, The 
Tuſcans then liv'd with that equality, and pro- 
ceeded in the amplifying their State, in that firſt 
manner, {ſpoken of before ; and there were twelve 
Cities, among which were Cluſium, Vejum, Deſola, 
Aretizm,\ and Volaterra, and the like; who by 
way of _ ruld their dominions 3 nor could 
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they enlarge their Conqueſts, beyond the-bounds 
of Italy, whicreof alſo there was a great: part left 
untoucht by them, for'the reafons which we ſhall 
afterwards tell. The other manner is »t0 make 
Allies, yet not ſo thought, that thou ftiH. reſer- 
veſt not to thy ſelf the principal place in the com 
mand and rule and title of all the exploits which 
courſe was alwayes obſerv'd by the Romans. The 
third manner is, to make them immediately Sub- 
jects, and not Allies, as did the Spartans and Athe- 
mans; of which three wayes, this laſt is altoge- 
ther unprofitable 3 as it appears, it was in the two 
forcſaid Republicks; which for no other cauſc 
went to tuine; bat: for poſſeiling themſelves of 
thoſe Dominions* which they were not able to 
hold. For it is athing of great difficulty and pains 
to hold the Government of Cities by violence, 
Eſpecially of thofe that have been accuſtomed to 
live: free.” And: if thou beeſt: not in Arms, :and 
well furniſhed with good numbers of Souldiers, 
thou canſi neither command, nor rule them. And 
to be able to do:this,; it is neceſſary to make friends 
and companidns, 'who- may aſſiſt thee in, multi 
plying the people of thy City. ' And becauſe thele 
two Cities. did neither the- one nor the other 0f 
theſe, their manner of proceeding was of no ad: 
vantage to' them.” And becauſe Rome which gives 
us an .cxample topching this third manner, did 
the oneand*the other, therefore grew it to that 
exccſlive power 3 and for that ſhe alone took this 
courſe of living, ſhe alone therefore became {0 
mighty :; For ſhe having taken to her throughout 
all Italy wany for -her companions to help ber, 
who in many things liv'd with her upon equal 
Te FT p terms 3 
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terms; -but on the other ſide, as is abovelaid, rc- 
ſerving to her ſelf alwayes the feat of the Empire, 


Compa- 


nions ( who were never aware of it) with their 


own pains and loſs of their own blood 


came to 


bring their own necks to the yoke: for when they 
began to tranſport their Armies out of 1taly, and. 


toxeduce Kingdoms into Provinces, and 


to make 


thoſe their ſubje&s, who: for that they were uſed 


to live. under Kings, were never much 


troubled. 


to become Subjects ; and receiving Roman Go- 
vernours over them, and having been overcome 
by Armies, whereof the Romans had. the name 
and title, they acknowledged no other head, but 


. Rome, - So that thoſe Allyes of Rome that were in; 


Italy, found themſelves .on a ſudden begirt round 
by Romes Subjects, and opprels'd by an excecding, 
vaſt City. as then Rome was: and when they per- 
ceiv*dithe deceit into which they had been train'd,, 
it was too late to help it, Rome had then gotten 


ſuch Authority with foreign Nations , 


and was. 


then of ſuch ſtrength within it ſelf, the people of: 
their City being grown very numerous and war-- 
like. And although thoſe their Companions, to 
be reveng'd on them. for theſe injurics,- conſpir'd, 
together againſt them, yet in a ſhort. time were, 
they; loſexs by the war, making their own con- 
ditions. wprſe:; for, of Allyes, they became Sub- 
jets. Which manner of proceeding, (as is ſaid) 
ath been obſerv'd only by the Romaxs : nor can 
a Republick that would enlarge her State, take any 
otherz for experience hath not ſhew'd us any 
courſe more certain or true. This way former- 


iy ſpoken of concerning the leagucs , 


wherein 
ancicntly 
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anciently the Tuſcans, Acheans,and Ftolians liv, 
and which now adayes the Swiſſes ule, is the better 
way next after that the Romans took : for, it be. 
ing not poſhble by it to grow very great, thou 
gaineſt two advantages thereby, the one, that 
eafily thou draweſt no war upon thee 3 the other, 
that what thou getteſt thou eaſily holdeſt., The 
reaſon why they cannot grow great, 1s, becauſe 
they are diſunited Republicks, and placed in divers 
feats; which makes it more difficult to conſult 
and reſolve, And beſides, becauſe they are not 
very greedy of extending the limits of their do- 
minions for that divers Commonalties being to 
participate of that rule, they value not ſo much 
ſuch Conqueſts, as does a Republick alone, which 
hopes to enjoy it all her felt. Moreover, they 
govern themſelves by common: advice and coun- 
{cl, and therefore of force they muſt be lower in 
every deliberation, than they that live within the 
walls of the fame City. It is plain alſo by expe- 
rience, that this manner of —cceodenaraiubn 
it {elf certain bounds, which it paſſes not 3 nor 
have we any example that they were exceeded, 
And theſe were to joyn together ſome dozen or | 
fourteen Commonalties, and afterwards never 
ſeck to go beyond that : for being come to thoſe 
terms, that they think they are able to defend 
themſelves againſt every one, they deſire no grea- 
ter power, as well becauſe necellity does not bind 
them to have greater force; as alſo becaule they 
underſtand not any great profits that ariſe from 
ſuch like purchaſes, for the cauſes formerly al- 
leadged : for then of necefinty they muſt either go 


on forward to make themſelves Allyes, and > 
tnc 
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the multitade would make a confuſion 3 or elſe 
to make them their ſubjedts: and becauſe they 
ſe herein many difficulties, and no great ad- 
vantage in holding them, they make no account 
of them. Whereupon, when they have attain'd 
to: ſuch greatneſs, that they think they may 
live ſecure, they apply thernſelves to two things 
the one to entertain others in their proteQion, 
and undertake their defences, and by theſe means. 
rw draw Moneys ftom every part , which they 
can very eaſily divide among one another, and 
the other to ſerve in the wars under another, 
and to take pay of this or that Prince, who 
gives them wages for their ſervice, as now a- 
dayes the Switzers do, and as we rcad, thoſe we 
ſpoke of before did , whereof Titus Livius bears 
witneſs, where he ſayes, that when Philip King 
of Macedbz came to a parley with Titus Duintins 


Flamminias, to treat an accord in preſence of a 


Pretor of the A2olians, the ſaid Pretor coming 
to ſotne words with dag * was reproved by him 
for avarice and infidelity, ſaying, That the Zzoli- 
ans were not aſhamed to take pay and ſerve in the 
wars on both ſides, ſo that many times their en- 
ſigns were ſeen in two contrary Armies, We 
know withall, that this manner of procceding by 
leagues hath been alwayes alike,and hath produc'd 
the ſame effects. We ſee alſo, that that way of 
making people become Subjects hath becn alwayes 
weak, and brought forth but ſmall advantages 
and when they have exceeded the due mean, they 
have gone to ruine. And if this courſe of making 
Subjects be unprofitable in warlike Common- 
wealths, ſurely in thoſe that are diſordered, . 
mu 
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muſt needs he far worſe, as in our dayes have heen 
the Republicks. of Italy. Wherefore we: hnde that 
to be the true way, which the-Romans held, which 
is the rather to be admired , inſomuch -as there 
was no other example thexeof before that of Rome, 
nor ſince hath been any that hath imitated it. And 
touching the Leagues, there are the Switzers only 
and the Swevian League that follows them. And, 
as in the concluſion of this matter ſhall be ſaid, 
ſo many orders obſerv'd by the Romany, as well 
concerning the affairs within the City, 2s thoſe 
without, in theſe oux times are not only not fol- 
lowed, but made no account of ; ſome of them 
are deem'd untrue, ſame impoſſible, others no- 
thing to purpoſe, or unprofitable : ſo that whiles 
we tiand fill in this ignorance, we become a. prey 
to any that invades our.Countrey, And though 
it ſhould ſeem difficult to imitate the Romans, yet 
ought'it not to ſeem ſo, to follow the ſteps of the 
ancient Tuſcays,, eſpecially. to; the Twſcons. now 
living : for though they. were. not able tor the 
teaſons alleadged, to make themſelves an Empire 
like that of ;Rome, yet could they,gain them that 
power in Ttaly, that thejr manner of proceeding 
would permit them, which for a long time was 
with great glory of their rule, and wars, and with 
exceeding great commendation of their Manners 
and Religion. Which power and glory was fil 
abated by the Frexch, and afterwards quite put 
out by the Romans, and (o put out, that of this 
power, which two thouſand years ſince was very 
great, at this preſent we have no memory left. 
Which hath made me muſe, what the cauſe 15 that 
matters are thus forgotten, whereof in the Chapter 
following we ſhall treat, CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 


That the changes of Religions and Languages, to- 
ether with the chances of floods or peſtilences, 
aboliſh the memory of things. 


O thoſe Philoſophers, who would have made 
men believe that the world is eternal, I 
think one might have replyed, That if ſuch anti= 
quity were true, it would be conſequent, that we 
ſhould have ſome notice of more than five thou» 
ſand years time paſt, being that it is not apparent, 
how the remembrances of times by ſeveral occa- 
fions were aboliſh'd. Whereof part proceeds from 
men, and part from heaven, Thoſe that proceed 
from men, are the changes of ſects and tongues : 
for when a new {cct begins, that is, a new Reli- 
gion, the firſt endeavour to gain it ſelf reputation. 
is, to blot out the memory of the old ; and when 
it ſo falls out, that the founders of the new ſet 
are of a different language, they eaſily extinguiſh 
it: which thing -is known, by conſidering the 
wayes, which the Chriſtian Religion uſed againſt 
the Sect of the Gentiles, whereby it hath * canced 
all their Orders and Ceremonies, and detac'd the 
whole remembrance of that ancient Theology. 


* This ts all calumny ; for we finde not that any have pre» 
ſer'd the Records of Learning more than the Chriffians, hows 
ever much intermixt with Paganiſme. 1 taks it, that thoſe 
Memorials were loſt in the vaſt deluges of the Vandals, Goths, 
and Hunnes, who themſelves being barbarows and ignorant, 
envyed others Learning 3 and therefore deflrozed all the Regi- 


It 
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Pers of Antiquity they could finde : which our Author inju- 
riouſly imputes to the Chriftians, = that they time out of 
minde, have cans d thoſe books to' be taught the Toth in 
their Schools, aud we finde that the moft efteem'd Faxhir 
in the Church were adorn'd with that Learning, which they 
are taxed to have perſecuted 3 which ſerves alſo very weceſſs 
rily for the better underffauding and illuftrating of Theol 
BY. and affords good arguments many times to our Divine 
for the convition of the Gentiles out of their own Writers, 
Nor ds I finde there was any other reftraint in thoſe ſtudies, 
then that men were advis'd to apply themſelves ſaberly there. 
wnto, as wat being fludies ta dwell in, but tewding rather to 
tbe ſervice of Theology. 


_—_—_—— 
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It is true, that they attain'd not thorowly to wipe 
out the knowledge of the prime men thereof, 
which was occaſioned by their maintaining of the 
Latin tongue, to which they were forc'd, being 
they were to write this new Law in it : forif 
they could have writ it in a new tongue, con- 
fidering the other perſecutions they made againſt 
it, there would have been no remembrance left 
of things paſt. And whoſoever reads what cour- 
ſes St. Gregory took, and the other heads of the 
Chriſtian Religion, ſhall ſee with what obſtinacy 
they perſecuted all the ancient memorials, burn- 
ing all the Poets and Hiſtorians works, defacing 
their images, and deſtroying every other thing 
that gave any light of that antiquity 3 fo that if 
to this perſecution, they had added a new Lan- 
guage, we ſhould have ſeen every thing in a ſhort 
time forgotten. It is very likely therefore that 
what the founders of the Chriſtian Religion did 
againſt the ſe of the Gentiles, they of Gentiliſm 
had done former]y- to the Sect that preceded & : 
and becauſe the {ects in a five or ſix thouſand years 
| change 
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change two or three times, the memory of things 
paſt before that time is utterly loſt. And though 
yet there remain ſome remembrance thereof, we ' 
take it as ſome fabulous thing , whereunto nQ 
man gives credit, as it befalls the ſtory written 
by Drodorus Siculzs, in which though he gives 
account of a forty or fifty thouſand years, never- 
theleſs is it eſteemed (and fo I think it too) a falſe 
tale. As for the cauſes that proceed from heaven, 
they are ſuch as extinguiſh the race of mankinde, 
and reduce to a ſmall number the inhabitants of 
part of the woggd 3 and this comes to paſs, either 
by Peſtilence or Fatnine, or by a deluge of wa» 
ters3 but that of moſt importance is this laft, be- 
cauſe it is more univerſal, and becauſe thoſe that 
eſcape, are all ſuch as live among the mountains, 
and are ſimple and ignorant people, who having 
no Nanny of Antiquity, cannot derive it to 
their Poſterity : and if among them any knowing 
man chance to eſcape, to gain himſelt reputation, 
and a name, he conceals it, and alters it at his 
own pleaſure, ſo that there is left to his ſucceſſors 
only ſo miuch as he hath been pleas'd to commit 
to writing, and no more. And that theſe inunda- 
tions, peltilences, and tamines ſometimes come, 
I believe there is no doubt, as well becaufe all 
hiſtories are full of them, as for that we ſee this 
effe&t of defacing the memory of things, as alfo 
becauſe it accords well with reaſon that it is fo ; 
for nature, as in ſimple bodies, when there is ga- 
ther'd together enough ſuperfluous matter, moves 
many times of it (elf, and makes a purgation, 
which is the preſervation of that body 3 ſo it 
falls out in this mixt body of Mankinde, = 

| wnen 


when all Countreys are ſtuffed with mhabitants 
that they can .neither live there; nor go other- 
where, becauſe all places are already poſſeſſed 
and repleniſh'd, and when the ſubtilty and wic- 
kednefs of man is grown to that fulneſs'it can 
attain to, it holds with reaſon, that of force the 
world be purged by one of theſe three wayes, 
that men being become few, and having ſuffer'd 
much, may live with more convenience and grow 
better, whereupon it is nothing ftrange, that, as 


it is aboveſaid, the Tuſcan Nation in old time was 


very potent, full of Religion andgertue, had their 
own manners and their Native Tongue, which 
the power of the Romans quite aboliſh'd, ſo that; 
as it is faid, only their Name remains ſtill in the 
memory of poſterity. 


CHAP. VI. 


How. the Romans proceeded i making of war, 


H Aving diſccurs'd, how the Romans procced- 
LA cd in cnlarging their State , we will now 
treat of their proceedings in making of war, and 
m every one of their ations it will appear with 
how great judgement, they left aſide the common 
way that others went, whereby they might more 
eatily attain the higheſt pitch of greatneſs. The 
intention of that man, that makes war, cither by 
election or by ambition, is to.get, and keep what 
he hath gotten, and to proceed fo therewith, that 
-he may enrich and not impoveriſh his own Cour 
trey. It is neceſſary for him then, both in getting 
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and 
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and holding, to. take a caxe;not to diminiſh, but | 
rather to-augment the publick profit of his Cotin- | 
trey.. He that will do theſe:;things, muſt follow the 
way and . courſe the. Romans took, who at: firlt 
made their, wars great,and-ſhort 3 for coming into 
the. field with huge Armies, all the wars they had 
with. the Latines, Samnites and Twſcans , . they. | 
I difpatcht in a very ſhort tyne ; and if notice were | 
; exactly. taken of all thoſe, wars they made from | 
, WE the beginning .of Rome, till the fiege of Vejiem, we +: 


. ſhould fide they were all ended, one in fix-dayes, | 
- Wl another in tew, and a. third jri-ſome twenty dayes | 
| I fpace{ for their cuſtom was this, ſo ſoan as ever 
they had diſcaver'd the.war; they preſently went 
out with their armies and fqught with their ene+ 
mies, who being overmaſter'd (to fave their Coun» 
trey from ſpoil ) yielded to their conditions, and 
the Romans condemn'd. them in loſs of, tome of 
their Territories, and: thoſe they turn'd-to their | 
Private Profits, or beſtow'd them upon ſome Co- | 
lony they ſent thither, which being ſcituate upon | 
ſome. Frontier of theirs, became Guardians, of | 
their Coffines, to the advantage of the jnhabitants | 
| 
| 
| 


| 

y | of that Colony, who had thoſe fields in poſſethon, 
| I and with the profit of the generality of, Rowe, 
h I that held this guard without expence, Nor could 
n I there be any. way more aſſured', nor of more 
e I firength or advantage : for till the enemy; went 
& | into the field, this guard was ſufficient. And;when 
y If they went forth ſtrong into the held to oppreſs | 
it I that Colony, the Romays alſo went out with ll 
x jNf fheirforces, and joyn'd battel with them, wherein If 
+ I} Having. got .the day, they laid more heavy bur- it 
g dens on them; and ſo return'd home, Thus came | 


Q_ they 
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they by little and little to great credit . amo 
them, and. forces in themſelves. .Ang this courſe 
held they alwayes, till they charig'd their -inanne 
of proceeding in war 2 which was after the ſiege 


of Vefum, where to enable them to make a long 


war they determined to pay the Souldiers, where: 
as formerly, being that the wars were ſhort, there 
was no need to'give them 'pay. And though the 
Roman gave pay, and that by vertue hereof they 
were able to make longer wars, and to make thoſe 
more remote, they were forc'd to ſtay longer in 
the held, yet did they never atter from their firſ 
ordex, to difpatch them Quickly , according ty 
the time and'place. Nor did they ever leave ſend- 
ng of Colonies: for befides their natural guiſe 
the Conſuls ambition held them &#o their fi 
cuſtom of making their wars ſhort ; for being 
created but for a years time, and thereof to ſtay 
at home ſix moneths, they defixed to finiſh the 
war, that they might triumph. To fend Colonies; 
the profit and'great advantage they made theteof, 


fill prevail'd with them. They altered indeed' 


fomewhat touching the {poyls, whereof they were 
not fo liberal, as in former times they had been; 
becauſe they thought there was not ſo 'great need, 
the Souldiers receiving their ftipends 3 as allo be- 
cauſe the ſpoyls being greater , they intend 
therewith fo to hf the common Treaſure, that 
they might not be conftrain'd upon any enter 
priſe in hand to Ieavy moneys upon the City, 
Which order in very ſhort time mich enrich'd 
their Freaſury, Theſe two courſes then they took, 
about the dividing the ſpoyls, and ſending of Cox 
fonies,, <a19'd Rome bo grow rich by the wil, 
wheres 
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whereas other Princes and. Republicks ,. it they 
figd that means to relieve thetnſelves, becomeim- 
poveriſh'd 3 ſo that it <cathie ,to this at laſt, that a 
Conſul thought he might not triumph unleſs he 
brought much gold and ſilver and ſpoils of every 
kind into the Treaſury : Thus'the Romans by their 
above written wayes , ſometimes by making a 
quick end of. the wars, otherwhiles 'by drawing 
them out at length with diſcomfitures and inva- 
ions and treatics *to their advantage , grew al- 
wayes more mighty. 


—_— 


the. 
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E.. . CHAP. WK: ... a, 
How much land the Romans allowed to each man they 
ſent out to inhabit their Colonies, 


BY what parcels the . Romays did divide the. 
DD Land among them, I believe it is hard ro find 
out the truth, becauſe I think they beſtow'd on 
them more. or leſs, according to the places, whi- 
ther they ſent the Colonies.z and it is credible, 
howſoever the caſe went, and whitherſoever'they 
were ſent, the allowance was but ſmall. Firſt to 
the end they might be able to ſend the more men; 
thither, they being entruſted with the guard of 
that Countrey, Beſides, becauſe they living ſpa- 
ringly at home, it agrees not with reaſon, that 
they would allow their .men , wherewithall to 
abound much abroad. And Titus Liviws ſayes, that, 
when -they had taken Vejum, they. - + 
ſeut a. Colony thither, and to each Terna jugera 
ſeptunces 


an they gave three. acres and a half 5 1. 
"1d 6 twelfth part, For beſides the ey = 
Q_2 things 
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things aboye written, they judged it was not the 
quantity of the land that ſupplyed their wants, 
but the well cultivating, of-it. And moteover it 
1s very neceſſary that the whole Cotony have tields 
in common, where every one may freely feed 
his Catte], and Woods from whence to fetch fue} 
for hring, without which a Colony cannot well 
ſubſiſt. 


> 


CHAP. VIIL 


The occaſion, wherefore people leave their own native 
ſoyls., and invade other Conntreys. 


CE<ins that we have formerly diſcours'd of the 
I manner of procceding in war which the R«- 
mans us'd, and how the T»ſcans were afſail'd by 
the French, methinks it were not much from the 
matter, to ſhew, that there are two ſorts of wat 
made, The one is through the ambitions of Prin- 
ccs, or Common-wealths, who endeavour the er- 
largement of their dotninions; ſuch as were the 
wars of Alexander the Great, and the Roman, 
and ſuch as now adaycs every Prince and Potc- 
tate makes one with another. Which wats are 
dangerous indeed, but yet they do not wholly 
chafe the Inhabitants out of a Countrey 3 for the 
Conquerour is contented only with the obedience 
of Nations, and moſt commonly ſuffers themto 
live ander their own Laws, and enjoy their own 
goods in their own houſes. The other kind of 
war is, when the whole people with all theirl 


miles, riſe from a place, forc'd cither: by famine 
| 0! 


ve 
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or war, and go to ſeek a new; habitation and new 
Countrey, not- out of ambition to command, as. 


the others, but to poſſeſs it by themſelves, and to 
drive thence: or deſtroy, the ancient Inhabitants 
thereof, This kind 'of war is very cruel. and ter- 
rible : _ And touching theſe wars, Salut ſpeaks in 
the end, of, the .Fugurthin ; where he ſayes, that 
when Jzgurth was. overcome, the French were 
perceived, to ſtir, who then came into Italy : and 
there he relates, that the people of Rowe fought 
with all Other Nations for Rule and Command, 
but with. the French every one fought for his life 
and ſafety ;.:. For it ſufficeth, a Prince, x Com- 
mon-wealth: that affails a Countrey, to. deſtroy 
only thoſe that commang, whereas theſe depo- 
pulations muſt make a, general deſtruction, being 
that they: will live upon that , which formerly 
ſuſtained;others. The Romers had three ſeveral 
wars of ;thele , excceding dangerous, . The, firft 
was that-when Rome was taken, which was-ſciz'd 
on by thoſe French-men, that ( as. is abovelaid )) 
had taken Lombardy from the Tuſcan, and. ſeated 
themſe]yes there 3 whergof Titus Livzus alleadges 
two reaſons ,, The fir(t, as we aid before, is, that 


they wereallur'd by the pleafantneſs of che Fruits 


andthe Wines of Italy, whereof they had ſcarcity 
In Fraxce,: the ſecond, that the people in France 
being exceedingly multiplyed, the Countrey could 
not teed, them, whereupon the Princes of thoſe 
Places thought it fit, that part of them ſhould go 
to {eek ſome new babitation, and that reſolution 


being taken, they choſe for Captains of them that 
.were to depart , Belloveſſus , and Sicoveſſis, two 


French Kings, whereof Belloveſſis came into Italy, 


3 and 


eee. 
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and Sicoveſſs went into Spain. Upon the paſſage 
of which" Belloveſſus follow'd the ſerzure of Lom- 


hardy. and thereupon the war, which” firſt the 


French made” apainſt Rome. Next this wis that: 
they made after the firſt Carthaginian war, when 


between Piombia and Pifa they flew more than 


two hundred thouſand French, The third was, 
when the Germans and Cimbrians came into Italy, 
who ' having” overcome feveral Roman Armies; 
were fubdu'd by Marius, The Romans then mia- 
ſtcr'd theſe three very perilous wars, nor was 
there need of leſs valour than theirs to overcome 
them: for we fee, how 'that after the valour of 
the Romans fail d ,* and their Armyes loſt their 
ancient vertue, 'that Empire was ruin*d by ſuch 
like people as the Goths, Vardals, and ſuch others, 
who poſſeſs'd themſdves of the whole Weftern 
Empire, - Such people” come out of* their own 
Countreys; as is abovefaid,' compett'd theyetoby 
neceflity',” which necelfity proceeds either from 
famine, or from ſome war and oppreffion inflied 
on them in their own Couyntreys, So 'that th 

are conftrain'd to fetk'new habitations. And th 

cither are in great mitlfitudes; and then'they break 
'with violence into others Countreys, deſtroy the 
Inhabitants, poſſefs their goods , make” a new 
Kingdom; and change the name of the*Countrey, 


as Moſes didz- and thoſe people likewiſe that ſeiz'd 


upon the Roman Empire, for theſe new names, 
that are in Italy, and in the other Provinces, grew 
from nothing, elſe, than: that they were fo-named 
by their 'new.Lords. As 1s Loml ardy now, which 
was called -Galia Ciſalpina ; France was. called 
Galliz Tranſalpina , and now is named of the 
EF DOE ou i wa French 
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French , for ſo were thoſe people called, that made 
themſelves maſters of it. Sclavonia was called 1/- 
lyrinm , Hungary , Pannonia\, England, Britany , 
and many -other Countreys, that have changed 
their names, which it would-be too long to recite. 
Moſes alſo called that part -of Syria; which he 
made himfelt maſter of, 'Fxry. And, becauſe I 
have formerly ſaid, that ſome people are driven 
out of. theix own habitations by war, whereupon 
they are forc'd to ſeek a new.,' where to {cat'them- 
ſelves, | will alleadge an example to that'purpole, 
of the Mazrafians, anciently 'a people of 5Sr:2 , 
Who having notice.of the Hehrews coming, and 
thinking they .could not rift them, thought ic 
better to leave their Countrey, than in ſtriving, tb 
fave that, loſe themſclves'; And fo riling thence 
with their families, they went into Africk,, where 
they ſate down, driving out the Inhabitants they 
found in thoſe places.” And ſo they, who could 
not defend their own Countrey, could yet take 
that .of others':from them, [And Procopits, who 
writes of the'wwar, that Belliſarius made with the 
Vandals, that poſſeſſed themlelves .of Africk,, rc- 
ports that heread Letters-written in certam Pi]- 
Jars, in thoſe parts where theſe Maurufians did 
inhabit, thus 4aying, Fe are 

Matruſians who fled from the - yg Wauruſii , qui 
Face of Feſae the Robber, who \fugimus > facie Jefu 
w4 $0n' of -Nave. Where the latronis filii Navz. 

-occalion of the .departure of 

theſe people.out of Syree plainly .appearssz wherc- 
faretheſe people are very terrible , when they arc 
driven out by extreme nccellity.and unlcſs they be 
encountred by puiſſant forces, cannct be topp'd*: 


Q+ bu 
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but when'thoſe that are conſtrain'd to abandon 
their Countrey are not very numerous, there is 
no ſuch danger of them, as of thoſe people we 
ſpoke, becauſe they cannot uſe ſuch' violence, but 
ought rather by ſome ſiratagem to make them- 
{elves maſters of ſome ſtrong place, and: therein 
being ſettled, keep it by making: of friends and 
allies 3 as we ſee nes did with Dido; the Maſj- 
lians and others, who all by agreement with their 
neighbours, where they once ſet themſelves down, 
were able to continue, - The people that go forth 
in 'the greateſt multitudes , and: thoſe. alſo thar 
have 'gone forth, almoft all came out from thoſe 
parts of Scythia, cold and poor Countreys, where, 
becauſe there are men in abundance; and the 
Countrey. of that condition, that it cannot feed 
them all, they are compelPd to go forth, having 
many cauſes to drive them out, .and nothing to 
keep them in. - And if now for theſe five hundred 
years it hath not happened, that any of theſe Ne 
tions have made an inundation:upon'any Courn- 
rey, it- hath proceeded from ſeveralreaſons, The 
hirft-is;the great evacuation that Countreymadein 
the declining -of the-Empire, they+having fance 
ſent - out huge ſwarms more than--thirty ſeveral 
times: the ſecond is; becauſe Germany: and Emy- 
land; trom whence theſe: people came;' have their 
Countreys well:mended; 1o that they are ableto 
hve. there, with better. conveniency.z and there 
upon not neceſſitated to:change their ſeat;; On the 
other/tide, thefe men being very warbke, are as1il 
were, a Bulwark againſt the Scythians, who bot- 
der upon them, to keep them. within their Con- 


fines and Territories : and many times there chanct 
*:42 WP Fe great 


* 
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great riſings among the Tartars, who are kept in 
by the Hungarians and Polacks : who vaunt,:;and 
not without reaſon, that were tt nor. for their tor- 
s, Italy and:the Church had often felt the weight 
of the Tartars Armies. And. this ſhall ſuffice, 


touching theſe forenam'd peoples, | 


oma 
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| j3 {1 T0” Leh | d4d QI IFRRI A 
Upon what occaſions commonly Wiarres are begun a: 
., mong Princes... | 


T He occaſion, that gave beginning to the wars 

. between the Romans and Samnites, who had 
been long in league together; is yery ordinary, and 
happens often.,to, powerful Principalities, Which 
occaſion either comes bY chance, or elle is offer'd 
by him that delirgs to make. War, , . That which 
was, between, the, Romans and. Samnites, fell out 
by change: for .the Samnites intention. was not; 
by. making wazre;fixſt againſt the. Sidiczrs, ard then 
againſt! the Cumpang, afterwards to ſet upon the 
Kowans, But the, Campani being oppreſſed, ha- 
ving their recopyſ to Rome, heyohd. the Romans 
expeQation and the, Samnites, the.Campani giving 
ſelves intg;:the Romans, hands , - they werg 
conſtrain'd to.dftend._ them, as their lubjects, and 
take upon them that war, which: they thought 


with their honour; they .could not avoid : For jt 


{eem'd very reaſonable to the Romans, not tg wir 
dertake the defence of the Cempani, though their 
triends, againſt the Samnites their friends ; but 
they thought it: alſo a ſhame not to defend ther, 
1 _— = _ when 
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when they were their ſubjects, or recommended 


to their protetion, judging that when they had 
cd taken that defence in hand, Nut cut off the 


gg, 4 _ © Bo 


But now the Gand war hae” grew between 
them, came not by chance. For Hannibal the Cars 
thaginian Caprain , ſet upon the Sapuntins that 
pe allyes to the Romans in Spain, not ſo much 
r fo endamma age them, as to provoke the Ro- 
fg to wars, and to have occafion to fight with 
them, and {6 ts pals into Italy. This manner of 
kindJing new wats = been Mid: &s us'd among 
thoſe that are mighty and that f ye ſome faith 
oyn'd, with Gone ocher reſpects : « for if I deſire to 

e war with a Prince, and between us ſome 
pon of peace have firmly' been obſerved 
along time _- de title fair juſtifiable, 
and © ep! oo c of er colour, | wAl affayl ſome 
Allie of his, _ than himfe A Knowing very 
well, that in | mn his Allie, Either he will 
reſent it, and'{0' ET th : To m De of moving 
war 2gainf him 3 or not reſenting it, his weak- 
nefs ſhall be difcover'd, or his infidefity.in not de- 
fending one that is under his proteRtion ; ; and the 
one and the other of theſe two is" ſufficient to 
diſcredit him, and facilitate my deſigns. There- 


fore what we have formcrly ſaid, may be noted 
touching 
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touching, the taking occaſions to move war, out 
of this example of the yielding of the Campan! 
and' beſides what remedy a City may have, which 
cannot by hey ſelf alone make her. defence, and 
yet in any. caſe would not fall into her aſfaylants 
hands, Which is freely to give her ſelf into his 
hangs, who thou haft a purpoſe ſhould defend 
thee, as the Capmans to the Ryman, and the Flo- 
rentines to Robert King of Naples, who though 
he would not defend them as Allies, yet after- 


wards defended thera being his ſubjeRs, againſt 


the forces of Caſtruviys of Laces, who. then put, 
them hard to it, | 


Es . MW R—— —_ — —_ — _—* - CE 


CHAP. XN. 


Moueys are not the finews of W, ar, according ra the 
common. opinion. , | 


REcauſe every one can begin a wie at his own 
Pleaſure, but not end it, a Prince ſhould be; 
fore he undertake an enterpriſe, meaſpre his owp 
forces. and order himſelf according to them z hg 
ſhould alſo have ſo much judgement, that he de- 
ceive not himſelf with the conceit of his own 


forces, and he ſhall alwayes be ſure tg be deceiy'd 
when, he meaſures them, cither by the ſcituation, 
Or by the good. will of men towaxds him , his 


own proper forces on the other ſidetailing him: 


for the things aforcſaid may increaſe well thy for- 


ces, though give thee them they cannot 3 and by 
themſelves alone they are of no worth, nor no- 
thing avail without tt.c help of Souldiers faithful! 
WEE -... : to 
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to thee: for great ſtore of treaſure ſerves to. no 
purpoſe without that; nor .the ſtrength of thy 
Countrey, neither doth the faithfulneſs nor good 
will of men laſt 3, for theſe cannot be faithfull to 
thee, thou not; having force todefend them, Ev 
mountain, every lake, every unacceſhble place is 
made plain, where the ſtrong defendants are want- 
ing.. Nay zather moneys are ſo far from defending 
thee, that they expoſe thee for a prey. Nor is there 
any thing more falſe than that common opinion 
_ that affirms Moneys to be the finews of war,which 
(entence was, rſt given by #: Cura, if the war 
between Antipater the Macedonian, and the King of 
Sparta ;, where he relates, that for want of Mo- 
neys, the King of Sparta was forc'd to fight, and 
was broken, whereas if he had*deferr*d the battell 
a few dayes, news had come irito Greece of Alex- 


gegers death, where he had remain'd Conquerour 
without combat; But his treaſure ling, and he 


doubting his Army would leave him for want 
thereof, was conftrain'd to hazard the battell; 
whereupon Sf Crrin ſayes, that Moneys ate the 
ſinews of war 3, which ſentence is.alleadg'd every 
day, and follow*d*too by ſome Princes, not quite 
ſo wiſe as they {hould be: for making this their 
ground, they .believe, that this is able to defend 
them,if they havetreaſure enovugh.z and never con- 
{ider, that if treaſure were of. force” to overcome, 
that Darius would have conquer'd Alexander, the 
Greeks maſter'd the Romans; and'in our dayes the 
Duke Charles ſabdu'd the. Swiſſers, and not long 
time ſince the' Pope and the Florentines together 
would have found no difficulty in overcoming 
Francis Maria Nephew of Pope Fulins the ſecond 

YET in 
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in the war of Urbin, But all theſe above nam'd, 
were overcome by thoſe who eſteem*d not-money, 
but good Sonldiers the finews of war. Among 
other things, that Crefw King of Lydia ſhew'd to 
Solou the Athenian, was a treaſure unmeaſurable, 
and asking him what he thought- of his power, 
Solox anſ{wer'd him, he thought him no whit the 
mote powerfull for that 3 for war was made with 
Iron and not with Gold , and ſome one might 
come, who had more Iron than he, and take his 
Gold from him. Moreover, when. after the deatfi 
of Alexander the Great, a vaſt multitude of Freneh 
paſs'd over into Greece, and after into Aſia, the 
French ſending Ambaſſadours to-the King of M4« 
cedox to treat ſome accord, that King to thew 
them his power, and to fright them, let them {te 
his Treaſure, where was much Gold and Silver, 
whereupon theſe French, who had in a manner 
concluded a firm peace , brake it 3 their deſire 
grew ſo great then to take his Gold from him : and 
ſo was that King deſpoyPd for that which he tad 
gather*d together to defend him. The Venetians 
alſo a few years fince,having their Treaſury full of 
Coyn,loſt their whole State, being not able to de- 
tend themfelves thereby. Wherefore I {ay,-that 
Gold as the common opinion cryes it up, is not the 
finews of wat, but a good' Army of ſtout Sou 
diers z for Gold 1s not ſufficient to tinde good Soul- 
diers, but good Souldiers are able well to tinde out 
Gold. As for the Romans (if they would have w& 
ged war by Moneys rather than with the Sword) 
the Treaſure of the World, conſidering theirivaſt 
undertakings, and the great difficulties they' had 
therein, would not have ſery'd-their turns. _ 

they 


the queſtion, that money is not the ſiriews of war, 
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they making their .wars with the ſword, never 
found ſcarcity of Gold ; for they.had it in abun- 
dance brought even into their Camps by thoſe 
that ſtood in fear of them; And if that Spartay 
King for want of Money, were to hazard the for. 
tune of i battell, that befell him upon the matter 
of moneys, which many times hath chanc'd upon 
other occaſions: for it hath been often ſeen, that 
when an Army wants proviſion of viquals, and 
is neceſſitated either to famiſh or hght, uſvally 
they make choyce 'to fight, becauſe it is greater 
honour, and where in ſome ſort Fortune hath in 
her power to favour thee, Moreover, it hath often 
come to paſs, that a Commander perceiving ſuc- 
cours coming to his enemies Ariny, muſt cither 
hght with them quickly, and make tryall of the 
chance of battell, or expecting the ingrolimg of 
the Army, come at length to tight perforce upop 
many difadvantages. . Beſides, it hath been ec, 
as .it befell Aſdrubal , when .in the Marches he 
was aſſaulted by Claudius Nero, together with'the 
other Roman Conſul, that when a Captain is ne- 


ceſſitated either to fly or fight, he alwayes makes 


choyce to fight 3 thinking by this bargain, though 


' exceeding, hazardous, he may:gain » but in that 


other he muſt needs loſe in any caſe. There art 
therefore many neceflities that can force a Cap- 
tain beyond what he intended, to refolve to put 


1t to a battel], among which ſometimes may hap- 
pen the ſcarcity of moneys, though not theretore 
ſhould we eſteem moneys to be the finews of 


war rather, than other things, which bring men 
into the likeneceſſities; We may therefore reſolve 


but 
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but good Souldiers rather, It is true, moneys 
are neceſſary in the ſecond place, but it is ſuch a 
neceſſity, which good Souldiers themſelves may 
oyercorne 3: for it'is as impoſſible 'that:good-Sout- 


* diers ſhould tack money, as by Moneys alone to 


produce good Souldiers, What we here averre, 
every Hiſtory ſhews us to be true in thany places, 
notwithſtanding that Perictes perfwaded the-4the- 
zians to 'make war with all Peloponnefiis, -decla» 
ring, that they might overcome. that war with 
induſtry and by force of money 3 and though in 
that war 'the Athenians ſometimes profper'd, yet 
atlaſt they toſt it, ahd the advice, and 'good Sout- 
diers of Spartaptevail'd more, than the iridultry 
and 'money of Athens, But Titus Livins gives "us 
a better reſtimony'for this Opinion than any one 
elſe, where diſcourfing, of Alexarder the Great, 
whether if he had 'come into Italy, he had been 
able to vanquiſh the Romans , he ſhews there 
three thirigs neceſfary in the war; a.great num- 
ber of Souldiers, and thofe good, wile Comman- 
ders, arid good Fortune : where examining, whe- 
ther either the Romans or Alexander excell'd here- 
in, at tength he concludes, without-making any 
mention of moneys: The C , when "they 
were Tequir'd by the Sidicins, to take Arms in 
their behalf againſt the Samnites,' ſhould not have 
meaſur'd their power by 'their treaſure, -but by 
their good 'Souldiers : for 'by taking that courſe 
they took'to affiſtthein, after two overthrowes, to 
fave themfelves, they were forc'd to become -tri- 
butatics to the Romans, | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XI. : 


It is not @ match wiſely made, to joyn allyance with ll t 
 @ Prince, whoſe credit is greater than bis ſtrength, i of 


"Itus Livins having. a purpoſe to ſhew the Sidi» I w 
--**+ e285 Errour In relying upon. the 'Capmans aid, Ml di 
and the Capuans errour alſo in believing they were Ill i: 
able to detend them, could not exprels it in more I tt 
UP +þ | lively: terms than theſe, The Wl w 
Campani magis no- Capwans contributed to the Si- I 
Fg in auxilium Si- 1:;-;45 aid rather tore reputa- ll pr 
diciorum, quam vi- _. #0 
Geyer? orafidinm at. tion than forces, Where we W 
tulertint. may .obſerve,, : that thoſe MW At 
Wy "Leagues that are made with i **: 
Princes, who have not: cither the commodity to IM iv 
aſhft thee by' reaſon of the diftance of place, or Win 
Forces to do it, becauſe of ſome diſorder of their i an 
own at home, :or for ſome other occaſion, adde I '0' 
rather reputation to them that truſt in them, I del 
-than any ſtrength to their party : as in our dayes 
it befell the Florentines, when in the year 1479. 
the Pope and. the King of Naples affail'd them: 
'who being Allyes of the King of Fraxce,drew from 
:that allyance more reputation to their fide, than ſ #! 
ſafeguard : as:likely enough it would befall that | 
Prince now, who under Maximilian the Empe- | 
:rours protection ſhould undertake any enterprize: r 
for this is one ſort of thoſe Allyances, which bring 
- more fame than :advantage, as here in this; Text JE 
is alleadg'd, that of the Capaxs. brought the $+ [ 
dicins. Therefore in this point the Capmans com If Pri 


mitted an errour, in eſiceming theix own forces I the 
oxeatet 
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pexer than they were. And ſq ſometimes the 
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mall diſcretion men have, cauſes them when they 
neither know how, nor have the means to defend 
themſelves, to take upon them the protedions 
of others which the Tarextines alſo did : whe; 
when the Roman Army was going to joyn battell 
with that of the Samnites, {ent theit Ambaſſa- 
dours to the Roman Conſul, to let him under- 
ſtand that they will'd there ſhould be peace be- 
tween thoſe two people; and how that other- 
wiſe they ſhould make war againſt the party that 
ſhould refuſe it. So that the Conſul ſcofhing at this 
propoſition, caus'd the triumphs to ſound in pre- 
ſence of their ten Ambaſſadours, and fo tnade his 
Army march towards the enemy, ſhewing the Tas 
rentins by his deeds, and not by words what an- 
ſwer they deſerv'd. And having now diſcours'd 
in this Chapter againſt ſome courſes Princes take 
mils for others defence, I will in that that fols 


lows ſpeak touching thoſe they take for their own 
defence. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Whether it be better for a Prince , fearing to be 
aſſaiPd by bis Enemy, himſelf firſt to begin the 
war with him, or to expe&} while it comes home 
T0 him, V 


] Have heard it diſputed ſometimes by men well 
practis'd in Military Diſcipline, if there be two 
Princes near of equal force, and the one that is 
the more reſolute have proclaim'd warre oguan 
R _ the 
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the other, which were the beſt courſe for that & 
ther, either to attend quietly in his own Confines 
whiles his enemy come upon him, or elſe to goe 
hnde him at home, and there aflail him. And | 
have heard them alleadge arguments en both 
fides 3 and thoſe that argue for this going to aſſail 
him, produce the ak. that Craſus gave Cyry, 
when being arriv'd upon the borders of the Meſ- 
fagetes to make war againſt them, their Queen 
Thomyris ſent him word, that he ſhould take his 
choice, either to enter into her Kingdom where 
fhe would awaitihim, or if he would rather that 
ſhe ſhould come and finde him in his own. And 
When the matter came to diſpute, Crefas advisd 
againft the opinion of the reſt, to go and feel 
her in her own Countrey 3 urging that otherwiſe 
it he overcame her far from her own Conkines, he 
could not take her Kingdom from her, becauſe 
ſhe would have time to repair her loffes 3 but if 
he conquer'd her within her own Territories, 
he might purſue her juſt upon her flight; and {0 
giving her no time of recovery, take the State 
from her. Moreover they alleadge the advice that 
Hannibal gave Autiochus, when that King had a 
purpoſe to make war againſt the Romans, where 
he ſhews how the Romans could not be overcome 
but in Ttaly ; for there another might avail him- 
{elf of their Arms, their wealth, and their friends 
alſo. But whoſoever fought with them out of 


Ttaly, leaving Italy free to them, left them thut ' 


ſtrength, that never would want life to give them 
freſh ſupplies at all occaſions. And concluded,that 
it was cafier to take Rome from them,than the Emy 


pire 3 and 1taly, rather than their other Provincts 
| Agathaelt! 
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Agathocles alſo is alleadg'd, who not being able to 
ſupport the war at home, affail'd the Carthagini- 
88s, who then had made war againſt him, and 
1 brought them to ask peace; /The example of Sczpzo 


th is likewiſe urg'd, who to take the war out of Italy, 
- afſail'd Africk; They that maintain the contrary, 


ſay, that he that would bring his enemy to de- 
ef ſtruction, ſhould withdraw him trom home. The 
Athenians are brought for exatnple, who while 


" they made a convenient war at their own homes, 
. remain'd Vidtors : but when they departed out 
J of their Countrey, and tranſported their Army in- 
L 


w* to Siezly, they quite loſt their liberty. They al- 
>% Wl leadge the poetical Fables withall , where it is 


ek WW hew'd, how that Arrews King of Lybia afſail'd by 
"le Egyptian Herc#les was inſuperable, whites he Raid 
be WY for him within the Confines of his own Kingdom, 
r but when by Hercales ſubtilty he was trained out 
| 


of it, he loft both tate and life. Whereby occa- 
5, I fion was given to the fable of Anteus, that while 
he was upon the ground , he recovered forces 
from his Mother, which was the ground, which 

Hercules perceiving, took him up in his arms, and 
d 3 WY held him from the earth, Modern advices alſo arc 
alleadged 3 eyery one knows that Ferdinand King 


o* i of Naples was in his dayes held a very wiſe Prince z 
w and ſome two years before his death fame flying; 
+ that Charles the tighth then King of France had 


a determination to come and aſlail him, after he 
had made much preparation fell ſick, when on his 
ps death-bed, among other Memorials he left his 
= y Son Alpbonſis, was this alſo, that he ſhould attend 


my us cnemies coming within. his Countrey , and 
"ly WW £92 nv calc ſhould draw any of his forces out 
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of his State, but ſhould await them within his 
Own confines with his ſtrength entire. Which was 
Not iolowed by him, but there was an Army ſent 
Into !.92a#7a,which without any combat, loſt both 
It {elf and the State. The arguments,which belides 
the things aboveſaid, are brought on each ſide, are 
theſe; that he, that afſails, comes on with more 
courage, than he that attends, which gives the Ar- 
my more confidence : Beſides this, it takes away 
from the encmy divers conveniencies of being able 
to make uſe of what is his own for he cannot 
help himſelf upon thoſe ſubje&s, whoſe houſes 
have firſt been fack'd, and their goods pillaged: 
and for having the enemy in the houſe, the Prince 
15 conſtrained to take more care how he wrings 
money from them, and vexes them : ſo that he 
comes to dry that fountain,as Hannibal ſays,which 
furniſhes him with means to ſuſtain the war. To 
this may be added, that the ſouldiers being in a t0- 
reign Countrey, are forced to fight, and of that n& 
celtity make a vertue, as we have often faid 3 on 
the other fide they ſay, when one awaits his enemy, 
he docs it with much advantage : for without any 
diſcommodity to thy ſelf thou art able to give 
Nine enemy much trouble to come by his provi 
ons, and other neceſſaries belonging.to an Army, 
Thou canſ alſo better hinder his deſigns, becaule 
thou knoweſt the Countrey better than he. Thou 
canſt alfo encounter him with more forces, becaulc 
there they may eafily be united, which thou canli 
not draw all trom home. Thou canſt alſo being 
roatcd, recover thy ſelf with more eaſe, becauk 
many of thy Army will fave themſelves, in that 


they have their places of refuge near, as well r 
| caule 
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cauſe the ſupplyes are not to come from far z thou 
bringeſt to the hazzard all thy forces, and not all 
thy tortune 3 whereas parting thence thou hazzar- 
deft all thy fortune with but a part of thy forces, 
And ſome there have been who the better to wea- 
ken their enemy, ſuffer him to enter many dayes 
journeys into their Countrey , and take divers 
Towns, to the end that leaving Garriſons in all of 
them, he may weaken his Army, and ſo they may 
afterwards fight with him at more odds. But to 
eve my opinion herein what I think, I believe, 
this diſtin&tion is to be made ; Either my Countrey 
is armed, as was that of the Komaxs, or that of the 
Switzers 1s, or it is diſarmed as that of the Cartha- 
ginians was, or elſe that of the King of Fraxce, or 
the Italzans Countrey is. In this caſe the enemy is 
to be kept off from coming in, becauſe thy, advan- 
tage then conſiſts in thy revenue, and not in thy 
men, ſo that whenſoever the current thereot 1s cut 
off from thee, thou art quite ſpoy?'d 3 nor doth any 
thing ſo much hinder thee, as the war within thy 
doors. The Carthaginians yield us evident exam- 
ples hereof, who whiles they had their own tome 
tree, were able with their Revenue to make war 
2gainſt the Romans, which, when it was aſlail'd, 
could not ſupply them againſt Agathocles, The 
Florentines had not any remedy againſt Caſtrac- 


© Lord of Lice, becauſe he warr'd with them » 


n their own Counttey, ſo that they were fain, 
for their defence, to yield themſelyes to Robert 
King of Naples, But Caſtruccius being dead, the 
{ame Florentines had the courage to aſſail the 
Duke of Mi{az at his own home, and wrought 
ÞÞ far as to take his Countrey from him 3 {6 

R 3 | much 
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much valour ſhew*'d they in foraign wars.and ſuch 
cowardiſe in thejr dorneſtick. But when Coun- 
treys are armed, as that of Rome was, and as the 
Switzers are, the nearer thou comelt to them, the 
harder they are to vanquiſh ; for theſe bodies arc 
able to bring together more forces to refiſt a ſud- 
dain violence, than they are to aflail an enemy 
abroad, Neither in this caſe does the authority of 
Hannibal moye me, becauſe his paiſton, and his 
own Intereſt, made him ſay fo to Antiehys ; for 
if the Romans had in that ſpace of time received 
thoſe three routs in France, which they had in 
Ttaly by Hannibal, without doubt they had been 
quite undone : for then they could not have help- 
ed themſelves by tae remainders of their Armies, 
nor could thcy have had thoſe conveniencies to 
repair their loſſes, nor made head againſt their 
enemies with ſuch ſtrength as they did. We never 
finde, that to aſſail any-Countrey they ſent out an 
Army patiing the number of 50000. But to de- 
fend themſelves at home againft the French after 
the firſt Punick, war, they armed eighteen hundred 
thouſand men. Nor could they afterwards defeat 
them in Lombardy, as they did in Twſcany ; becauſe 
againſt ſo great a multitude of enemies, they had 
never been able to draw ſo great forces ſo far out, 
nor fight with them upon the like advantage, The 
Cimbrians broke an Army of the Romans in Ger- 
many, nor could the Romans any way help them- 
ſelves. But when they came into Italy, that they 
once united their forces together, they preſently 
diſpatched them. The Switzers it is cafic to vat- 
quiſh out of their own Countrey, whither thy 


cannot ſend aboye thirty or forty thonſang men: 
but 
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but to overcome them at home, where they ar© 
able to make a body of a hundred thouſand men, 
t. IM iscxceeding difficult. I conclude therefore anew, 
tn. IM that that Prince, who hath his people armed and 
addreft for war, may alwayes well expe a mighty 
14. WM and dangerous war at his own home, neither let 
| himgoto meet-it, But he, whoſe Subjects are un- 
of WY armed, and his Countrey unaccuſtomed to war, 
his WM 1&t him alwayes keep it as far from home as he 
fr WM can. And fo the one and the other, each jn their 
1oJ WM 9cgree, will better detend themſelves. 


'1n £ 


lp- CHAP. XIII. 


to MY That men riſe from poor and ſmall beginnings to great 
heir fortunes, rather by the belp of guile thas force, 


-_ J Take it to be very true, that ſeldom or never it 
de comes to pals, that men of mean fortunes attain 
frer M fo any high degrees without force or fraud : un- 
Ired MY {cls that dignity, which a man hath gotten, came 
feat MW fo him by gift, or was caſt on him by Inheritance, 
auf WY Neither do I think, we ever finde, that force a- 
had MY lone ſuffices; but we often ſee, that guile alone 
out, M 2vails, as he ſhall clearly perceive, that reads Phi- 
The BY ## of Macedons life, and that of Agatbocles the $i- 
Ger-  £!/ian, and many others ſuch like, who from very 
em. vile and poor fortunes have gain'd either a King- 
they |} 4om or ſome other great dignities. Xexophox in 
ntl Ml © his life, declares this neceſſity of deceit, be- 
van- MY Ug that the firſt expedition which he makes Cy- 
they | 7 to undertake againft the Armenian King, is 
nen: |} full of guile, and how by deceit, and not by force 

but R 4 he 
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ke makes him ſeize on his Kingdom 3 by which 
Action he concludes nothing elſe, but that ijtis 
neceſſary for a Prince, that will atchieve great 
matters, to learn to be a * cunning, deceiver, Be- 
fides this he makes him deceive Craxares King of 
the Medes his Mothers unkle many wayes, with- 
out which fraud he ſhews Cyrus could never have 
attain'd to that greatneſs he afterwards came. And 
I believe, that there was never any plac'd in a low 
condition that ever came to any great dignity 
only by plain force, and ingenuouſly ; though ] 
grant that by guile alone one well may, as Joby 


* Becanſe this whale Chapter tends to ſhew how neceſſary for 
@ Princes advantate guile ts, and it t again recommended by 
precept in Machiavels Treaty of a Prince, 1 cannot but take 
wotice that "here he us blameable, Dolus an virtus quis in 
hoſte requirit, &© not meant De dolo Malo : ſuppoſed by 
Machiavel in his Prince, Chap, 19. where he perſwades « 
Prince to' n{e the Lyon» force, and the Foxes craft, Tobe 
able in all Military ftratagems and ſlights t6 circumvent the 
Enemy, is one of the moſt requiſite and notable parts in a 
Commander : provided there be no breach of Faith, nor Oath 
violated : for as Tully ſayes, Eſt jusjurandum affirmatio 
Religioſa.: quod autem affirmare, quaſi Deo teſte promi- 
ſeris, id tenendum'eſt; It is much unworthy of a Prince, 
( ſayrs a worthy late Auther ) to fallifie his word, either 
to Enemy or Subje& that it be; and the more villan 
15 it to uſe covert fraud, than open violence, becaule 
the Enemy lies more open by giving credit to his faith : 
And Frans diſlringit, non diſfolvit perjuriam. And wih 
how much more 'ſolemnity - rinces Qaths are ordinarily tak'n, 
methinks, ſo much the more ſincerity ought they to carry with 
them, having drawn togethsor many eyes and eays as witneſſes 
of their truth cr faiſhood, I ſhall conclude then with Tact- 
tus, in the 4'Þ of hi Annal. Cxteris mottalibus-1n co 
ſtant conſilia quod ſtbi conducere putant z principum 
diperſa (91s eſt, quid:'s przcipua rerum ad famam di 
rigenda. | 
Galeaci 
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Galeacius did who took from his unkle Barnard 
the ſtate and rule of Lombardy. And that, which 
Princes are neceſſitated to do in the beginnings of 
their increaſe, Republicks are likewiſe torc'd to, till 
they are become mighty 3 then force alone ſuth- 
ces, And becauſe Rome in every part light cither by 
chance or by choyce upon the neceſſary means to 
become great, it failed not alſo of this, nor in her 
beginning could have dealt more cunningly, than 
to take the courſe we formerly diſcourſed of, to 
make-her ſome companions z for under this name, 
ſhe brought many to be her ſervants, as were the 
Latins, aud other people near about her : for firſt 
ſhe ſerved her ſelf of their Arms in ſubduing, her 
neighbours round about, and in taking upon her 
ſelf the reputation of the State 3 afterwards when 
ſhe had brought them under likewiſe, ſhe came 
to ſuch growth, that no power was able to with- 
ſtand her. And the Latixs never perceived their 
own ſervitude, till after that they ſaw the Sam- 
nites twice broken, and forced to agreement. 
Which yidtory as it gained the Romans great re- 
putation with foreign Princes, whereby they heard 
of the Romans name, though they never felt their 
Arms: fo it bred great envy and ſuſpe& in thoſe 
that both ſaw and felt their ſtrength, among 
which were the Latins : And ſo far prevailed this 
envy and fear, that not only the Latizs, but the 
Colonies which they had in Latizm together with 
the Caprans by them lately defended, confpircd all 
againſt the name of the Romans, And the Latizs 
mov'd that war in that manner, as is formerly 
ſaid, that for the moſt part wars are mov'd, not 
allailing the Romaxs, but defending the Sidicins 
| againlt 
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againſt the Samnites, againſt whom the Samnites 
made war with the Romans leave. And that it is 
true, that the Latin ſtirred upon the knowledge 
of this deceit, T. Livins declares it by the mouth 
of Annius Setinus a Latin Pretor, who told them 
in their Aſſembly, thus, For 
Nam fi etiam nunc zf yet we can endure ſervi- 
ſub umbra faederis 4,1 ynder the name of ax 
qui ſervitutem pat 
poſſumus, &c. equal league. Wherefore we 
| fnde the Romans in their firſt 
growth wanted not that guile, which they had 
need to make uſe of, that from low beginnings 
aim to mount high, which the more covert it is, 
is the leſs diſcommendable, as was this of the 
Romans. 


| CHAP. XIV. 
They are often deceiv'd, who think, with humility to 


overcome pride. | 


WE often ſee that humility does not only not 

help, but hurt ſometimes, eſpecially when 
it is uſed towards inſolent men 3 who either for 
envy or ſome other occaſion, have conceiv'd ha- 
tred againſt thee. Whereof our Hiſtorian gives us 
good teſtimony in this occaſion of war between 
the Romans and the Latins: for the Sammnites 
complaining to the Romans, that the Latins had 
affail'd them, the Romans would not yet forbid 
the Latins that war, being deſirous not any way 
to incenſe them, Whereby they did not only not 


incenſe them, but made them become more inſo- 
Jent 
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lent towards them, ſo that they ſooner diſcover'd 
themſelves enemies, whereof the words us'd by 
the forenamied Latin Pretour, Annius, i the fame 
aſſembly, give good proof. WS 

ſaying : 'Te tryed their ati- _ Tentiſtis patientiam, 
ence in refuſing them ſoulaiers ; negando militem z 
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uis dubitat exarſiſſe 
who doubts but they were an- wm "en Wo ak 


? yet this diſgrace have they men hunc doloremz 
ſuffer'd ; they have heard we <xetcitus nos para- 
epare an Army againſt the re adverſus Samnites 


x EY federatos ſuos audi- 
Samnites their Allyes \, ner for gun, nec moverunt 


this flirred they one foot out of (e ab urbez unde 
the City: and whence came bac illis tanta mo- 


. ; i2 niſl ien- 
this modeſty of theirs think, ye, i ce —_— 
but from their knowledge as | & ſuarum 2 
well of” your Forces as their 
own ? And therefore hereby we plainly ſee, how 
much the Romans patience increaſed the Latins 
arrogance. Wherefore a Prince ſhould never agree 
to deſcend a whit from his rank, nor ever let go 
any thing upon accord, if he have a minde to 
leave it honourably , but only then when he 1s 
able, or when he thinks alſo he is able to maintain 
it: for it is better for the moſt part (the matter 
being brought to ſuch terms, that thou canſt not 
let it goe in the manner aboveſaid ) to let it be 
taken from thee by force, rather than by fear of 
forces: for if thou letteſt it goe for fear, thou doeſt 
it to free thy ſelf from war, which moſt com- 
monly it will not doe; fo he to whom with ſuch 
open cowardiſe thou haſt yielded this, will not 
therewith reſt ſatisfd, but take othcr things from 
thee alſo, and will the rather be incited againſt 
thee, in that he valucs thee leſs ; when likewiſe 
on 


\ 
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on the other ſide, thou ſhalt finde thy friends more 
lack in thy defence, efteeming thee either weak or 
cowardly. But if thou forthwith upon diſcovery 
of thy enemies intent, getteſt thy forces in a rea- 
dineſs, howſoever they be inferior to his, he will 
begin to make account of thee, as alſo will other 
Princes thy neighbours about thee, ſo that ſome 
there will be who will have a minde to aid thee 
( thou being in Arms) who, if thou hadſt aban- 
don'd thy ſelf, would never have ſtruck firoke 
for thee. This is meant, when thou haſt but one 
enemy. But in caſe thou haſt more, thou ſhalt 
do very wiſcly, to render what thou haſt belong- 
ing to any one of them ior to regain him to thee, 
notwithſtanding the war be diſcover'd, that thoy 
mayeſt take him aſunder from the other Contede- 
rates' thine enemies, 
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CHAP. XV. 


IWeak, States are alwayes irreſolute in their deter- 
minations ; and ſlow deliberations are alwayes 
burtfull. 


| fo this very ſame matter,” and in the ſame be- 
ginnings of the war between the Latixs and the 
Romans, we may obſerve, that in every conſulta- 
tion it is good to come to the particular of that 
which is to be deliberated on, and not to ſtay long 
in doubt, and upon the uncertainty of a thing, 
Which is manifeſt in the conſultation the Latins 
made,when they thought to quit themſelves of the 


Romans ; for the Romans having had ſome __ 
| "oy ths 
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this ill humout that had poſſefſed the Latins, to 
be aſcertained of the matter, and to trie if with- 
out Arms they could regain thoſe people, gave 
order they ſhould ſend cight Citizens to Rome, to 


the end they might advite with them. The La- 
tins, underſtanding this, and being conſcious to 
themſelves of many things done contrary to the 
will of the Romans, ealled an Aﬀembly together, 
to appoint who thould go to Rome, and to give 
them order what they ſhould ſay. And Annius 
their Pretor being in the Aſſembly during this 
diſpute, utter'd theſe words: 
The ſum of our affairs is, s T Ad ſumma rerum 
take it, that ye ſhould adviſe ow ang 
rather what we ſhould do, than t;, magis quid —_ 
what we ſhould ſay; for it s dum nobis quam 
an eafie matter, when things guid loquendum fit 3 
are once reſolved on, to put __— x _— 
: , accommo- 
them into fit terms, Without qare rebus verbs. 
queſtion theſe words are moſt 
true, and ought to be reliſhed by every Prince, 
and every Common-wealth : for during the un- 
certainty and doubt of that which a man will do, 
there is no man knowes what he ſhould ſay : but 
when the minde is once ſettled and refolved of 
what is to be done, words to the purpoſe caſfily 
follow. 1 have the more willingly noted this 
paſſage, by reaſon that many times I have known 
that ſuch doubt hath much wrong'd pnblick adti- 
ons, even to the loſs and diſgrace. of our Repub- 
lick. And it ſhall ever come to pals, that, in 
doubttull caſes, and where there is need of judge- 
ment to deliberate, this reſolution ſhall be when 


they are to be adviſed, and deliberated on by 


weak 
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weak men. No lefs hurtfull alſo are ſlack ang 
flow conſultations, than theſe ambiguous, eſpe. 
cially thoſe that are to be taken in favour of any 
friend ; for ſlowneſs helps no body.and hurts ones 
{elf. Theſe reſolutions ſo taken, proeced either 
from weakneſs of courage, or forces, or from 
their malignity that ſhould reſolve, who guided 
by their own pallions, to ruin a State, and to 
fulfill ſome dil of their own, ſuffer not the con- 
{ultation to go forward, but rather hinder and 
croſs it. For good Citizens, though they perccive 
the whole ſtream of the people to run the more 
| dangerous way, yct will they never hinder the 
| deliberation, being that thoſe affairs attend not 
time. When Ferome the Tyrant in Syracuſa was 
dead, there bcing x great war between the Cartha- 
ginians and the Romans, the Syracuſians put it to 
queſtion, which allyance they ſhould take, the Ro 
manu or Carthaginian; and ſuch was the eagernels 
of! of the parties, that the matter remain'd in doubt, 
| and they took to neither ſide, till that Apollonides 
one of the chief men in Syraczfia, in a very diſcreet 
Oration of his, ſhewed that they were not to be 
blam'd, that adviſed to adhere to the Romans, nor 
they that would take part with the Carthaginians, 
but rather that irrc{oiution and flownels in taking 
to any fide was deteftable 3 for he ſaw fully in that 
ambiguity the ruine of the Republick. But were 
it that the party were once made, on which {ide 
ſoe'r it were, a man might conceive ſome good 


ſhew, than in his part he does, the harm which 
this hanging in ſuſpence drawes after it. He makes 


at plain allo in this caſe of the Latins z for the 
Lavinians 
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hopes upoa it. Nor could Titus Livius more tully. 
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Lavinians being ſought to by them for aid againſt 
the Romans, put off the re{oJution of it ſo Jong, 
that when they were juſt going forth of the Town 
to give ſuccours to them, news came that the La- 
ztins were defcated. Whereupon their Pretor Milo- 
nixs ſaid, We ſhall pay dear to the Romans for this 
little way we have gone: for it at firit they had 
rcſolv'd either to help, or not to help the Latins, 


not helping them Cſtey had not given offence to the 


Romans z but helping them, had their aid come in 
time, with the addition of their Forces, they might 
have gain'd them the victory 3 but by delay loſs 
- cameevery way, as it befell them. And had the 
Florentines obſerv*d this well, they had never re- 
ceived ſo many dammages nor troubles by the 
French, as they had in Lews the tweltths paſſage 
into taly againſt Lodowick, Duke of Milax: for the 
King treating of ſuch a paſſage, fought the Floren- 
tines for their conſent 3 and their Agents that were 
with the King, agreed with him, to ſtand Neuters, 
and that the King coming into Italy, ſhould main=- 
tain them in their State, and receive them into his 
protection, and gave the City a moneths time to 
ratifie this, Which ratification was delay'd by 
ſome, who in their little wiſdom favour'd Duke 
Lodowicks affairs, till that the King was even upon 
the point of victory, when the Florentines offering 
the ratification, it would not be accepted by the 
King, who knew the Florentines came by force, and 
not willingly to his friendſhip. Which the City of 
Florence was to buy out dear, and like enough to 
have loſt the State, as afterwards another time 
upon the like accident it chanc'd. And ſo much 
the worle was the courſe they took 3 for it was of 
no 
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no advantige to Duke Lodowick,, who if he hiad 
been victor, would have ſhewed more diſpleaſure 
againſt them, than did the King. And though 
_ touching the miſchief this weakneſs brings upon 
a Republick, we have formerly ſpoken in another 
Chapter 3 yet upon a new occaſion offer'd by a 
new accident, I had a minde to repeat/it, thinking 
it very ſpecially a matter worthy to be noted by 
all Republicks like unto ours. 


——— 


CHAP. XVI. 


How much the orders uſed by our Souldiers in theſe 
modern times, differ from thoſe of the ancients, 


He Romans fought not a battel in any war 

they undertook with any Nation, of greater 
importance than this with the Latins, in Torqua- 
tw and Decius his Conſulſhip: for in all reaſon it 
had followed, that as the Latins by lofing it be- 
came Subjects, the Romans ſhould have undergone 
the ſame condition, had not they got the maſtery 3 
and of this opinion is Titus Liviws: for on each 
part he makes the Armies equal for their order, 
valour, reſolution, and number ; he makes there 
this difference only, that the Commanders of the 
Roman Army were of mote valour than thoſe of 
the Latins. Tt appears alſo that in the ordering 
of this battell, there befell two accidents, the like 
whereof was never {cen before, nor ſince have we 
had but rare examples following them : that of 
two Conſuls, to hold tneir Souldiers minds firm 


and obedient to their commands, and _ - 
git 
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fheht, the one kil'd himſelf, the other his Son- 
The equality which Titus Livius ſays in theſe two 
Armies, was, becauſe they had both ſerv*d in the 
wars a long time together ; they uſed the ſame 
language, order and artns : for in the ordering of 
their battel, they had the ſame manner, and their 
Troups and the Captains of them had the ſame 


. names 3 there was a necelhity being they were 


of equal force and valour, that ſomething extra- 
ordinary ſhould happen, that could ſettle and fix 
the ones reſolntivn, rather than the others : in 
which(as otherwhere we have {aid )conliſts the vi- 
Gory:for while that laſts in the combatants hearts, 
the Armies never turn their backs. And to the end 
it might laſt the longer in the Romans breaſts than 
in theLatins, partly fortune and partly the Conſuls 
valour were cauſe; for Torguatus killed his ſon,and 
Decius bimſelf. Titus Livius, where he ſhews the 
equality of their forces, ſets down the whole 
order the Romans uſed in their Armies and in 
their battels. Which being that he relates at large, 


I will not” rehearſe again, but diſcourſe only up- - 


on that I (hall think remarkable, and which, be- 
cauſe it hath been neglected by all our Captains of 
later times, hath been the occafion of many diſor- 
ders in ſeveral Armies and battels. I ſay therefore, 
that out of Livixs his words we gather that the 
Roman Army had three principal divitions, which 
in proper terms may be calPd Squadrons; the firſt 
was of the Hajtati, the ſecond ot the Prexcipi, the 
third of the Triarii ; and each of thefe had their 
horſemen. tn the ordering of a batrel, they plac'd 
theHaſtati formoſt,in the ſecond place on theright 
kde, upon the ſhoulders of thoſe the Prencipz 
; Z were 
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were ſet, and in the third place yet in the ſame 
file, the Triariz: came. The horſe of all theſe ranks 
they plac'd on the right hand and on the left of 
theſe three battcls : which Squadrons of horle 
from their forms and Places were call'd wings ; 
becauſe they look*d like the two wings of that 
body. They rang'd the firſt ſquadron of the Ha- 
ftati, which was in front, in a manner cloſe ſhut 
together, that it might be able cither to force up- 
on, or ſuſtain the enemy. The ſecond Squadron 
of the Prencipi ( becauſe it was not the firſt to 
fght, but was ordain'd to ſuccour the formoſt, 
in caſe it was either beaten or driven back) this 
they made not fo compact together, but kept 
their ranks thin, ſo that they might receive in to 
them without difordering themſclves , the firf 
Squadron, whenſoever being preſs'd on by the 
enemy, they were forc'd to retire. The third 
Squadron of the Triarii had their ranks yct thin- 
ner than the ſecond that, if need were, they 
might receive the two former Squadrons of the 
Haſtati and Prencipi, The troops then being all 
plac'd in this order, began the tight : and it the 
Haſtati were forc*d or overcome, they retir'd into 
the thinneſs of the ranks of the Prexcipz, and they 
united together, and having made of two battalt- 
ons one body, undertook the fight afreſh and it 
thefe were beaten back and routed, they fell back 
into the thinner ranks of the Triarz, and fo all 
the battalions became one body, renew'd the hght 
again, where if they vanquiſhed not, becauſe they 
had not other repair,they loſt the day. And becaule 
that alwaycs when this laſt Squadzon of the Trias 
717 Eaine tO tryc for it, the Army was 1n _ 
theres 
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thereupon grew this Proverb, The , -, . : 
EE far as the Triarii, The gr gr 
Commanders of our dayes, as they rios. 
have abandoned all the other in- 
ſtructions, and follow not in any part the anci- 
ent Diſcipline, fo have they quite neglected this 
part, which is of no ſ{inall importance: tor he 
that ſo arranges his Army, that in the fight he 
can three times repair himſelf, to loſe he muſt 
have fortune three times his enemy, and be to en- 
counter a valour ſ{ufhcient to vanquiſh him. But 
he that ſtands only on the firſt ſhock (as now our 
Chriſtian Armics'doe) may cafily loſe : tor every 
little diſorder, or mean valour, is able to take 
from him the victory. That which makes our 
Armies not able to recover themſelves three times, 
is, becauſe they have Ioſt the manner of receiving 
one Squadron within another :- Which comes to 
pals, becauſe now adayes battells are rang'd with 
one of theſe two diſorders cither they place their 
troops at the ſhoulders the one of another, and 
make their battell large of breadth, and thin in 
depth 3 which makes it weaker, bccauſe there is 
but ſmall diſtance from the breaſt to the back, And 
when to make it ſtronger, they reduce the troops 
to the Romax manner, if the firſt front be broken, 
not having order to be receiv*d in the ſecond, they 
tall together into a confuſion, and rout themſelves : 
tor if that before be beaten back, it falls upon 
the ſecond ; if the ſecond ſtrives to advance, it 
is hindred by the firſt : Whereupon the hitſt and 
the ſecond both. beating upon, the third , cauſes 
luch a confuſion, that commonly a very little mats- 
ter delitoys a whole Army. The Spaniſh and 
S 2 French 
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French Armies in the battel at Ravenna, where the 


Loxd de Pois General of the French forces dicd, 
which was ( according to our times ) 2 well 
fought battel, was arranged in one of theſe fore- 
nam'd ways: which is, that one and the other 
Army came on with all their pcople plac'd to 
ſhoulder the one the other, fo that neither army 
had but one front, and were much more in breadth 


than'in depth. And this befalls them always, 


where they have a large plain, as they had at 
Ravenna, For knowing the diſorder they make 
in retiring, by placing themſelves in one file, 
they avoid it when they can, which they do by 
making the front large, as it is faid. But when 
the ſite of the country reftrains them, they re- 
main in the forenam®d diſorder, without advi- 
ling themſelves of the remedy. In which they 
paſs' through their enemies countries, they go 
out to forage, or venture on any other exploit. 
And at Saint Regulus in that occafion of P:ſz, and 
otherwhere, where the Florentines were routed 
by the Pifars , during the war which was b:- 
tween the Florentizes and that city, for their re- 
bellion, after Chavtes the King of France his pal- 
fage into Italy, thoſe defeats were cauſed by 10- 
thing clſe but by their own horſe : which being in 
vantguard, and by the enemics beaten back into 
the Florentize foot,routed it, whereupon all the re- 
mainder turn'd their backs 3 and Crzacus de Boryo, 
the ancient general of the Florentize Infantry, 
bath ſaid it many times in my hearing, that they 
had never been ronted but by their own horke. 


The Swiſſes, who are the principal maſters 6 


cur modern” wars, when they Aerve my 
| . c 
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the French, above all things have a care to place 
themſelves on the fide, for fear their own Horſe 
driven back ſhould beat upon them. And howbeit 
theſe things ſeem eaſic to underſtand, and very 
cafie to praQile, yet hath there not been any of our 
contemporary Commanders, that would follow 
theſe ancient orders, or amend the modern. And 
though they have made their Armies tripartite, 
terming the one the Vauntguard, the other the 
Battell, and the laſt the Rereguard : they make no 
other uſe thereof but to command them when 
they are quartered in their lodgings, but in any 
ſervice, very ſeldom it is (as is formerly ſaid) but 
that they make all theſe bodies run one fortune, 
And becauſe many to excuſe their own ignorance, 
alleadge that the. violence of the Artillery per- 
mits not that many of the ancient orders be ob» 
ſerv'd, I will argue it in the next Chapter, and 
examine, whether the Artillery do hinder the 
praQice of the ancient valour, 


O——_— 


CHAP. XVII. 


What eſteem our modern Armies ought to have of 
Artillery, and if” the opinion, which is generally 


conceived of it, be true, 


Hen I conſider, beſides the things formerly 

written, how many pitch'd battels were 
fought by the Romans at ſeveral times, that general 
Opinion which many hold, .comes into my minde, 
that if Artillery had been uſed in thoſe dayes, 
the Romans could never ſo cafily have ſubdued 
Sg 3 the 
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the Countreys they did, nor have bronght theſe 
Nations they did, to become thicir Tributaries, nor 
in any caſe could they have made ſuch brave Cor 
queſts. They ſay moreover, that by reaſon of theſt 
Guns, men cannot put in practice nor ſhew the 
valour they could of old. And' then they adde 
third matter, that makes it more difhcult to come 
to a battell now, than*formerly ; nor can they 
contain themſelves within the orders of thoſe 
times, ſo that in time the war will be all! redu- 
ced to the Artillery. And being defirons now not 
out of purpoſe to argue touching ' the truth of 
fuch opinions, and how much ArtiHery hath aug- 
menited' or diminiſhed the force of Armies, and 
whether they bereave or afford -good Captains | 
occaſion to behave themſelves: valorouſly, I will 
begin fo ſpeak concerning their ' firſt opinion; 
that the ancient Roimiy Armies would never have 
rnade thoſe Conqueſts they did; ha Artillery been 
then in uſe, Wherenpon'T ſayin anſwer, that wat 
15 made cither in defence or offence. And then we 
are to examine, to which of theſe two parts it 
docs more good or harm, "And though reaſons 
may be alleadged on both ſides, yet I think, that 
without compariſon the defend ht receives more 
dammage by it, thar the affailant, The reaſon, 
which hereof give. is, that the defendant 15 either 
within a walled Town, or in the field within 
Trenches: 'If he be in a Town, either it is but 
hittle, as moſt commonly Fortreſſes are, or great 
and Jarpe. In the firſt caſe, the defendantis quite 
Joſt ; for ſuch ' is the force of Artillery, that no 
wall, be it of what thickneſs it will, but in a few 


dayes i is ruined by It. And it thoſe that are-with- 
pn in 
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in the walls, have not good room to retire them” 
ſelves, with retrenchments and fortifications, they 
are loſt z nor can they ſupport the ſhock of the 
enemy , when he would enter by breach in the 
wall, nor hath he any help herein of his Artillery : 
for this is a maxim, that where men can enter in 


by throngs and with violence, the Artillery can-' 


not ket them off. Therefore the furious affaults 
of the Tramontains it is not poſble for the De- 
fendant to reſiſt 3 but the aſſaults the Ttalians give, 
are well enough endured , who never all in a 
throng, but ſcatteringly come to the fight, which 
they by a name very hit for the purpoſe, call skir- 
miſhes. And theſe that go with this diſorder and 
timoroulneſs toſenter a breach, where Artillery is, 
go to an apparent death, and againſt them Artil- 
lery is a good uſe: but thoſe who in throngs, 
when the one preſſes forward the other, come to 
the breach, unleſs ſuſtained by ditches and ram- 
parts, will enter any place, and the Artillery ſhall 
never- beat them off; and though ſome few of 
them be ſlain, yet can they never be ſo many as 
can hinder them-of vi&tory. That this is true, we 
finde in many Conqueſts which Foreigners have 
here made in Italy, eſpecially in that of Breſcia : 


for that Town having rebelled againſt the French, 


and the Fort holding good yet for the French 
King, the Vexetians were to ſupport all the vio- 
tence, that from thence could fall in upon the 
Town, having all that way guarded with Artillery, 
that deſcended from the Fortreſs into the City, 
ſome of them being planted againſt the front , 
others upon the fAanks, and ſo in every other place 
nt, Whereof the Lord of Fois made not any ac- 
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ccunt,but deſcending on foot with his troops pafſ; 
cd through the midfi of them, and took the town, 
nor eyer appeared it that he had received thereby 
any notable loſs. So that he who defends a little 
town (as it is ſaid) which is walled in, but hath 
not ſpace to retire with retrenchments and fortif- 
cations, and truſts upon the artillery , is pre- 
{ently loſt. And thou defendeſt a great town, 
and haſt cofveniency for retreat , yet without 
compariſon 1s the artillery more avallable to 
thoſe without, than within the walls. Firſt, be- 
cauſe thou wouldeſt with thy artillery annoy thoſe 
Without, thou muſt of force raiſe thy {elf with it 
above the level : for while thou art on the level, 
every {mall tence or trench that the enemy makes 
ſecures him, and thou canſt no way dammage 
him 3 ſo that thou being to raiſe thy (elf, and to 
mount thy pieces on the curtain of the wall, or 
{ome other way , draweſt two dithculties upon 
thee. The firſt is, that thou canſt not bring ord- 
nance thither, neither of that bigneſs nor cect, 
that he without can, being that great things are 
not manageable in ſmall ſpaces. The other is, 
that though we grant thou canſt bring ſuch 
pieces thither, yct canſt thou not make thoſe {ate 
and. ſtrong fortifications to ſecure thy artillery 
within which they without can, being, upon the 
plain ground, and having thoſe convenicnces, and 
that room, they can deſire. So that it is impoli- 
ble for him that deferids a town to keep his artil 
Icry mountcd on theſe high places, when tlivſe 
without have ſtore of great and good picces. And 
it he brings them into lower places , they be- 
conc tor the molt fart unprofitable, as it 15 ſag 
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Go that the defence of a city is to be made by the 
bodics of men, as it- was the cuſtom ot old, and 
with the (mall ſhot : Whereby it they make any 
ſmall advantage, in regard of the (mall ſhot,they 
ſuffer as much loſs, which counterpoiſes all the 
good the artillery cap do them : for by them the 
town-walls are all laid flat, and as it were,buried 


in the ditches > ſo that when the enemy comes to - 


enter by afſault,cither becauſe the walls are beaten 
down,or that the ditches are filled, he that is with- 
in hath more diſadvantages thereby, than other- 
wiſe he had. And - therefore ( as it was for- 
merly ſaid ) theſe inſtruments of war do more 
help the befieger than the beſieged, Touch- 
ing the third point, which 1s to retire into the 
camp, and there to make intrenchments, to keep 
off from battcl till ſome convenience or advan- 
tage gotten, I ſay, that herein thou haſt no- 
more help ordinarily to keep thee from hghting, 
than had the ancients, | -And ſometimes by reaſon 
of the artillery thou haſt more diſadvantage : for 
if the enemy come upon thee, and have ſome 
{mall advafitage of the held, as it may caſfily: 
chance that he gets the upper ground of thee, or 
that at his arrival thou haſt not fully caſt up thy 
trenches, nor cover'd thy ſclt well with them, 
preſently he diſlodges thee without remedy, and: 
thou art forced to come out of thy fortifications 
and fight : which befel the Spaniards in the bat- 
tel at Ravenna, who, being, fortified between the 
river Roxcwus, and a trench they had caſt up, the 
tence whereof was not of that hight was ncedtul.ſa 
that the . French had gottcn ſome ſmall ad vantage 
of the ground, wcie torc'd by the artillery vut of 
their 
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their Fortifications to come to fight. But grant 
(as moſt commonly it ſhould be) that the place 
where thou haſt encamped, were higher than thoſe 
others whereof the Enemies were maſters, and that 
their Fortifcations were good and ſecure in ſuch 
fort as by means of ſcituation and other thy pre- 
parations the enemy dares not affail thee, in this 
caſe they will be forc'd to uſe thoſe means, which 
of old they were wont, when any one lay with 
. his Army, where he could not be 'endammag'd, 
which were to forrage the Countrey and pillage 
tt, to beleaguer ſome of the chiet Towns, to hin- 
der thy proviſions, ſo that by ſome neceſſity thou 
ſhalt of force diſlodge and be brought to fight, 
where the Artillery, as we ſhall hereafter ſhew, is 
not of ſo great effe&. Conſidering then what ſort 
of wars the Romans made, being in almoſt all of 
them they were Aſfailants and not Defendants, it 
ſhall appear being that theſe things above written 
axe true ) that they would have had greater ad- 
vantages, and ſooner have made their Conqueſts, 
had the Artillery been in thoſe times. Touching 
the ſecond' point, that men carmot make proot of 
their valour as of old they might, by reaſon of 
the Artillery, I ſay, that it is true, that where men 
are to ſhew themſelves in ſcattered troops, they 
run more hazard, than when they are to ſcale a 
wall or make ſuch like aſſaults, where they are 
not all in one body, but cach one apart ſhews him- 
ſelf. It is true alſo, that the Captains and Com- 
manders of Armies arc expoſed to more danger 
of death, being that then the Artillery can' reach 
them in any place; nor avails it them to be in the 


hindermoſt ranks, or cnvironed by their valianteſt 
ER Souldiers, 
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Gouldiers. Yet ve ſee, that neither of theſe two 
dangers do often endammage mueh 3 for places 
fortificd are not ealily ſcaPd, nor dv they weakly 
go to aſſaiþthern : but it they will take them, they 
muſt befiege them, as it was the cuſtorti of old. 
And where they take their Towns by Affault, the 
dangers now adayes are not- rhnch greater than 
they were wont to be : for even in thoſe times they 
who defended the Towns, wanted not their in- 
ſtruments of war wherewith to ſhoot at their enc- + 
mies; . which ( though perhaps they were not of 
that violehee)' yet for ſlaughter were of the ſame 
effe&; Touching thedeath of Captaitis and Com- 
manders, iti fotrr and twenty years time, that thefs 
lft wars have been'in Traly, we have not ſo' marly 
exanifIts; as if! ten years the Ancients had : for 
frotti Connt Lodowich: of Mirantols, that died dt 
Ferrara, when the Venetians a few years ſince 
aſſ#*d that State, andthe Duke of Nemorrs, thit 
dis at: Cerigniolz, there Hath' not! any ont beth 
lain by tie Cannon : For the Lord of Fois was (Iain 


by the Sword at Ravens, ard not by the Carino): 


So that if-mcn'give no'particular proofs of their 
valour, it is not catfed/by their Cannbn, but pro= 
ceeds from their evit- orders, and the feebleneſs of 
thet® Armies, which when they want valour it 
the groſs, cannot then in any particular make ſhew 
of it. Touching the third allegation' made by 
thern, that they can never come to' joyn battell, 
but that the ſumm of all will depend upon the 
Artfllery, I fay that this opinion 15 utterly falſe, 
and {0 fhall it be held by thoſe who according to 
the valour of old will employ their Armies : for 
whoſoever will have a good Army, muft uſe them 
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in trainings or rather in battels to come up cloſe 
to the enemy, and there fall to handy blows with 
him, and take him by the Coller : and they ought 
to ground more upon the Infantry thap the Ca- 
valry, for ſome reaſons we ſhall herafter alleadge, 
And when they ſhall rely moſt upon the foot, and 
upon theſe wayes we have ſpoken of, the Artillery 
becomes quite unprofitable ; for more cafily can 
the Infantry avoyd the blow of the Cannon by 
coming up cloſe to the Enemy, than of old they 
could eſcape the fury of the Elephants, the Cha- 
riots —_—_ with hooks, and ſuch other unaccu- 
ſtomed encounters which the Romas Infantry met 
with, and found remedy againſt,which they would 
ſo much the more eaſily have found againſt theſe, 
in as much as the time is of very ſhort durance in 
which the Artillery can harm thee, in compariſon 
of that wherein the Elephants and Chariots did 
' miſchief ; for theſe in the very middle and heat of 
the battle did put all into. diſorder 3 whereas the 
Artillery hinders thee only before the battel; which 
hinderance the Infantry cafily avoid, either by go- 
ing cover'd under the natural fite of the-place, or 
by ſtooping towards the ground when they ſhoot : 
which alſo we ſee by experience is not neceſſary, 
eſpecially to eſcape the Cannon, which canhardly 
be ſo right level'd, but that if they go high they 
miſs thee, if low they. come ſhort of thee, After 
wards when the armies are come to handy blowes, 
this is more clear than the light, that neither the 
great nor ſmall ſhot can do thee much harm : for 
if the enemy places the Artillery before him, thou 
mayſt eaſily take-it 3 if behind him, it hurts himſelf 
before it can touch thee ; or if it be on either by 
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of thee, it cannot ſo gall thee, but that thou mayeſt 
come up cloſe to itz whereupon will follow the 
effe& we have ſaid. Nor needs there much diſpute 
upon this : for we have ſeen it by the example of 
the Switzers, who at Navarra in the year 1513; 
without Artillery or Horſe affaild the French Ar- 
my within their Fortifications being guarded with 
Artillery, and yet routed them, being no way hin- 
der'd thereby : and the reaſon is,(befides the things 
formerly alleadged ) becauſe the Artillery hath 
need to be guarded, if we would it ſhould make 
any good- execution, either by ſome wall, or 
trenches, or ſome kind of fortifications, and when 
it fails of theſe detences it becomes a prey to the 
enemy, and ſo is made unprofitable, as it comes to 
paſs when it.is defended only by men, or as it may 
be in field battels, it cannot be plac'd on the flank, 
unleſs it be on that manner, that the ancients us'd 
their inſtruments of war, when they plac'd them 
without their ſquadrons,becauſe they ſhould play 
from without the ranks 3 and whenſoever they 
were put- at, either by the Horſe or others, they re- 
tired behind the legions : whoſoever accounts 0- 
therwiſe of them, does not well underſtand the uſe 
of them, and truſts upon that, which may eaſily 
deceive him and.if the Tzrk by the help of his Ar» 
tillery, have gain'd any victory of the Sophy and 
the Soldan, it was not. occafion'd by other vertue 
of it, than by the affright the unuſual noiſe there- 
of put the Horſe into. Therefore I conclude, 
coming to the -end. of this diſcourſe, that the Ar- 
tillery 1s profitable in an Army, where there is a 
mingle ot the ancient valour, without which it 
avalls little againſt a:couragious Army, Nt 
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CHAP: XVII. 


How by Authority taken from the Romans, #nll fr» 
the uſe of the ancient Military Diſcipline, the Foot 
is more to be efteen”d, than the Horſe. 


WE can plainly ſhew it by many reaſons and 
.-_ Examples, how much the Romans in all 
Military ations did prefer the Infantry before 
the . Cavalry, and thereupon grounded the afſu- 
rance of all their executions, as it appears by 
many examples; and among others, when they 
fought -with the Latins near .the lake of Regillum, 
where the Roman Army giving ground a little, 
for their fuccours, the Horle-men were comman- 
ded to light and ſerve on toot, whereby they made 
good the fight and gain'd the victory. Whexe it 
is maniteſt, the Romans had more confidence in 
them being on foot. than on hoxſeback. They,us'd 
the ſame texrms.in many other fights, and-fopnd it 
alwayes a preſent help in their dangers: 'Nor let 
Hamiibals opinion counterballance this, who ſce- 
ing in the battel. at Carne that the Conſuls made 
their Horſemen light and ferve on foot,fcofhing at 
hs the courſe they. took, faid, 1 hadra- 
Quam mal- ther indeed they ſhauld be delivered 
em vind0s p und into my hands. Which, opini- 
mihi trade- . , 
rent equi-” 0n however .that it was Utter d by a 
tess very able man, yet if we are to fol 
low Authorities, we. may rather g1ve 
<redit to a Roman.Coramon-wealth, and-){0- ma- 
fy excellent Captains, that-fourifhed wn.it, mr | 
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to one Hannibal alone, though without this Au- 
thority the reaſons are evident: for a man On 
foot can go in nmny places, where on Horleback 
he cannot 3 he may be able to inſtruct them, how 
to keep their ranks, and being ſomewhat contus'd, 
how they may be reſtoxed again, + It is very hard 
to make the Horſe keep their ranks, and when 
once they are in diſorder, it is impothble to re- 
cover them. Beſides this, as we ſee it among men, - 
fois it among Horſes 3 ſome there axe which have 
but ſmall courage, -others again exceeding coura- 
gious. And many times it talls out, that a brave 
Hoxſe is back'd by a cowardly fellow, and ſome- 
times a timorous jade-is mounted by a ſtout Soul- 
dicrz and there which way ſoever it 1s that this 
diſparity follows, ariſes unprofitableneſs and dif- 
order, The Infantry well united in their ranks 
are eaſily able to rout the Horſe, and very bard- 
ly can they be routed by them : Which opinion 
confirmed ( beſides many ancient and modern 
examples) by their Authorities who have left us 
WW the Records of ancient Republicks where they 
ſhew us, how that at firſt they began to make war 
on horſeback, becauſe they undertiood neither the 
order nor the uſe of the foot, which when they 
once had the knowledge of, they quickly con- 
cciv'd how much more profitable they were than 
the Horſe, But hereupon it follows not that the 
Horſe are not neceſſary in Armies, to diſcover, and 
to forrage and prey about in the Countrey, and 
to purſue the enemies in their flight, and in part 
alſo to oppoſe all the attempts of the adverſaries 
Horſe, But the ground-work, and the very nerves 
of the Army, and whereof moſt account is to he 
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made, is the Infantry. And among the Ttaliay 
Princes faults,which have enthrall'd Italy to firan- 
gers, there is none greater than that they made 
no account of this order, and turn'd all their re- 
gard towards the ſcrvice of Horſe-men : Which 
diſorder proceeded from the evil diſpoſition of the 
Captains, and their ignorance that govern'd the 
State : by reaſon that for thele twenty hve years 
laft paſt all the military affairs in Italy were in the 
hands of men that had no ſettled Eſtates, but 
were Captains Adventurers, ferving where they 
could have pay, who preſently deviſed how they 
could maintain their reputation, they continuing 
in arms when the Princes were unarmed, And 
becaufe they could not continually get pay for a 
good number of foot, nor had any ſubjects where- 
of to ſerve themſclves, and a ſmall number got 
them no credit, they betook themſelves to horſe: 
for a Captain baving pay for 200 or 3oo Horle, 
ſubſiſted thereby in good repute, and the payment 
was not ſuch, but that thoſe'that ruFd the State 


* could cafily ſatishe it. And to the end this ſhould 


come on more caftly., and to keep themſelves the 
better in efteem, they took all reſpect and reputa- 
tion from the foot, and referred all to their Ca- 
valry 3 And fo far increas'd they this diſorder, 
that in the greateſt Army they levyed, the eaſt 
part of them was foot. Which cuſtom, together 
with many other diſorders intermixt with it, hath 
much weakned the Italian Souldiery, ſo that this 
Countrey hath eafily been trodden under foot by 
all ſtrangers. This error, of cſteeming the Horle 


more than the Foot, is laid open yet more plait- | 


ly, by another example of the Romans, The Ke- 
| : mans 
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mans were encamiped at Sora and a troop of horle 
having made a (ally ont of the town to afſault the 
Camp, 4 Captain of the Roman horfe went to en- 
counter them with his Cavalry, where upon the 
fcſt ſhock, meeting breaſt to breaſt, it chanc'd that 
the Commander of teach troop was ſlain, and the 
reſidue being lett without government, - and the 
$irmiſh ſill continuing, the Romans that they 
might the better vanquiſh their enemies light from 
their horſes, and forc'd their enemies ( if they 

\ would defend themſelves) todo the like, where- 
with the Romans carried away the victory.No ex- 
ample could ferve better tothe purpoſe than this,in 
ſhewing of how much value the infantry is, above 
the horſe : for if in other occaſions the Conſuls 
mide the horſemen to diſmount,jit was td ſuccour 
the foot that were in diſtreſs, and had need of aid. 
But in this plate they light not to aſlift the foot, 
hor to fight with their enemies foot, but fighting 
on horſeback with horſemen, they thought that 
though they were not able to maſter them on horl- 
back, that alighting they could more eaſily van-. 
quiſh them.I will therefore conclude, that a bodyof 
foot in good order and array.,cannot without much 
difficulty be overcome by another body of foot, 
Craſſus and Marcus Antonius both Romans, made an 
inrode of many days journeys into the Parthians 
Kingdom,with a very few horſe and a good num- 
ber of foot, where they incountredwith numberleſs 
troops of the Parthian horſe, Craſſus was left there 
dead with part of the army; Marcus Antonius valour- 
ouſly ſav*d himfelf. Neverthele(s, in theſe Roman 
toſſes it appears, how much the Infantry exceeded 

| the horſe ; for being in an open Country, where 
. T there 
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there are few mountains and very few rivers, and, 
the Sea-coaſt far off, and remote from all conve- 
niency, yet for all this did Marczs Antonius even in 
the opinion of the Parthians themlelves, very va- 
lourouſly eſcape, nor ever durſt the whole Parthj. 
an Cavalry venture to break into the ranks of his 
Army. If Craſſus periſh'd there, whoſoever well 
reads his ations, ſhall find, that he was rather 
treacherouſly beguil'd, than forc'd, nor ever in all 
his diforders, durſt the Parthians {et upon him,but 
always went along by him, to keep in his loldiers 
from ftragling, and the getting of proviſions, and 
by promiſing fairly,but obſerving nothing, brought 
him at length unto extreme diſtxels. I ſhould 
think F were to take much pains in per{ſwading 
that the valour of the Infantry does much excel 
that of the horſe, but that there axe many modern 
examples which give us a very fatisfactory teſti- 
mony. And *tis well known that-g000 Swiſſes at 
Navarra, tormerly alledged by us,went to encoun- 
ter 10000 horſe and as many more, foot, and van- 
quiſh'd them : fox the Horſe cold no way harm 
them.and the foot being for the moſt partGaſcoigns 
& ill order'd.they made ſmall accotint of them.We 
ſee likewiſe that afterwards 36000 Swiſſes went to 
find Fraxcis the French King about Milan,who had 
an army of 20000 horſe and 40000 foot, and an 
00. tixe of Ordnance 3 and though they gain'd 
notthe battel at Navarra, yet they tought bravely 
two days together, and when at length they were 
broken, the moity of them eſcap'd. Marcus Regu- 
lis &ttilius prelum'd with his Infantry to encoun- 
ter not only the enemies hovſe, but their Elc- 


phants 3 and though his purpoſe came not to 
ci; 
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effe&, yet was it not {o, but that the valour of his 
infantry was ſuch, that he had very good reaſon 
to hope he might well overcome that difficulty, 
And therefore I anfwet, that he that would over+ 
tome 4 body of foot in good array, muſt oppoſe 
them with another body of foot in better order 
than they 3 otherwiſe he ſuſtains an evident loſs, 
In the days of Phzlip Viſcont: Duke of Milan, there 
tame down into Lombardy ſome . 16000 Swiſſes, 
whereupon the Duke Carmiginuola being then 
his General , (ent. him with near upon a thou- 
fand horſe and ſome few foot to ehcounter then 
Who not knowing the manner of their fighting, 
went to meet them with his horſe, not doubting; | 
but that he could prefently rout them. But find- 
ing them to ſtand -frm., and having loft many 
Soldiers, retir'd 3 yet being a very able many, and 
knowing in new accidents how to tty .new ways, 
having, xepaired his broken troups, he went a- 
pain to.meet thera, where he made all hisarm- 
ed men alight, and ſerve on foot, and ſo by them 
having mmade a head to thoſe of his Infantry, he 
inveſted the Swiſſes, who found to way to help 
themſelves : for Carmigunola's horſetncen bein 
lighted, who wete well arm'd, were able with fa- 
tility-to enter into the Swiſſes ranks without much 
hurt : which when they had pierc'd, they could 
eably harm 3 ſo that of their whole number there 
was left: only that part alive, that was,by Carmig- 
#mola's courteſie preſerv'd.l believe well that many 
know this difference of. valour that is between the 
one and the other of theſe orders z but ſo unhap- 
Py are. thefe times, that neither the ancient nor 
modern 'examples , 'nox the acknowledgement 
| by 
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of theerror is of force to prevail with modern 
Princes to readviſe themſelves and confider, that 
to recover the reputation of the SoulGiery of a 
Countrey or State, it is neceſſary to revive again 
theſe orders and entertain them near thcir per- 
fons, to encourage them and allow them means 
to Jive, to the end they may reſtore to them 
both life and reputation. But as we uſe to forſake 
theſe cnſtoms, ſo we leave other orders alſo for- 
merly ſpoken of 3 whereupon it comes to pals, 
that the very conqueſts we make 'turn' to'our 
lofſes, and not to the advancement of a State, as 
hereafter we ſhall ſay. 


CHAP. XIX. 


That Conqueſts in Republicks not well govern'd, 
' and which procede nat according to the Roman ver- 
tue prove rather their ruine;than advancement, 


T 'Heſe opinions contrary' to the truth', | and 
grounded on evil precedents, which have becn 
introduced by theſe our corrupt ages, cauſe men 
not to ftand much upon ſtraying from'old 'wont- 
ed uſes. Some thirty years ago, an Italia. would 
never have -been perſwaded, that ten thouſand 
tco: in a'plain had ever-been able to-affault ten 
thouſand horſe and ſo many more foot, and not 
only tight with them but vanquifh them too, as 
f is plain by the example of the battel-at Navarra, 
by us ſurrdry-times alledg'd. And however that 
Stories are full of them, yet would they not have 
given us-<credit; and if they had believ'd us, er 
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would have ſaid; that-in theſe days men are better 
arm'd, and that a ſquadron of men-at arms would 
have been of force to have ſhock®d with a rock,and 
not only with a body of foot; and thus with theſe 
falſe excuſes they corrupted their judgments. 
Nor would they have taken into conſideration, 
that Lxcwllus with a few foot routed 150000 horſe 
that Tigranes led, and yet among thoſe horſemen 
there wasa fort of them very like our men at 
arms. And ſo this fallacy was diſcover*'d by the 
example of foreign Nations. And as thereby it 
proves true, touching the infantry,which is related 
in Story, ſo it ought 'to be believ'd that all the reft 
of the ancient orders are true and uſeful. And when 
this were once credited, Republicks and Princes 
would fail leſs, and be of more ſtrength to refilt 
any. force ſhould come upon them, nor hope {o_ 
much in the flight 3 and thoſe that ſhould have in 

their hands the government of State,would be bet- 
ter able to guide it, either by way of amplification 
or by way of prefervation, and would think that 
to increaſe the number of their Citizens,and make 
them as their aſſociates and not vaſſals, to ſend 
torth Colonies to keep the- countries gained, to 
make a general ſtock out of the: booties taken, to 
tame the enemy with incurſions,and by ſet battels 
and not long ſieges, to maintain the publick ſtate 
| in wealth, and the private in ſcarcity, and tobe 
| induſtrious in keeping the armies in good diſci- 
pline, are the means to enlarge a Commonwealeh 
and gainan Empire. And when this way of ampi:- 
hcation ſhould not like them, then ſhould they 
think that all additions to their ſtate are the ruin2 
of Commonwealths, and therefore ſhould reftrain 
| TJ | all 
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all ambition, regulating their City according to 
their Laws and cuſtoms, forbidding all enlarge- 
ments, only aiming at defence of what they have, 
and keeping them under good government, as the 
Republicks of Germany do, and ſo have liy'd free 
a good while, Notwithſtanding: (as otherwhere] 
have ſaid, when I diſcours'd: touching the differ- 
ence there was in the ordering of a State to be- 
come-fit to conquer,and the ordering of one to be 
able to maintain it ſelf ) it is impollible, that a Re- 
publick ſhould have the hap to ftand quiet, and 
enjoy her own liberty, with her fmall Territories; 
for though ſhe moleſt not others yet ſhe ſhall be 
moleſted her elf : ſhe may alſo have ſome mind or 
{ome neceſſity in ſome part to extend her bounds; 
and in caſe ſhe have no enemy abroad,yet may (he 
nd ſome one at home, as it muſt needs be always 
that ſuch be found among a great many potent ci- 
.tizens,and if thoſe Republicks of Germany can ſub- 
fic in that manner, and have been able to continue 
-for a time, it ariſes from ſome conditions that are 
in thatCountry,and which axe no where elſe foun] 
'nor could they maintain ſuch a manner of govern- 
ment without. them. This part of Germany, where- 
of I ſpeak, was ſubje& to the Rowan Empire, as 
were France and Spain ; but when the Empire be- 
gan to decline; and the title of the Empire was 
brought into thatCountry,the moſt potent ot thole 
Cities began: (according to the baſeneſs or the ne- 
cellity of thoſe Emperors) to ſet themſelves at 1i- 
berty,buying thenfelves out from the Empire.and 
reſerving therciunto only a certain annual rent. In- 
ſorruch as by little and little, all thoſe . Cities, 
which hcld immcdiately cf the Emperor , and 
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. were no Way in {ubjeqion to any Prince, infuch 
like, manner ſet themſelves free. It happened'in 
the Game times when theſe Cities bought out their 
liberties, that certain ,communalties of the Duke 
of Aujtria*s fubjects rebell'd againſt him, among 
which were Tilibourg , the Swiſſes and others, 
who prolpering in the beginning, by little and 
little came to ſuch growth, that they not only 
ſhook off the Auſtrian yoke, but even became a 
terror to all their neighbours, .and theſe are thoſe 
they call Swiſſes, This Country therefore. is divi- 
ded into the Swiſſes, Republicks, which they call 
tree Towns, Princes, and the Emperor. And the 
realon why among ſuch variety of governments 
there ariſe no wars, or if any do, why they con- 
tinue not, 1s that reverence they yield to the Em- 
peror, who albeit. he hath no great forces, yet is 
held in ſuch eſteem among them, that he always 
xeconciles them, and with his authority interpo» 
ling himſelf as Mediator, takes away all diſcon- 
tents: and the greateſt and longeſt wars that have 
been there were thoſe that folow'd between the 
Swiſſes and the Duke of Axftria; and though now 
for theſe many years the Emperor and the Duke 
of Auſtria haye been one and the ſame thing, yet 
was he never ſo powerful as to tame the Swiſſes 
inſolence, where there was never any means of 
accord, unleſs it were by force 3 nor hath the re- 
Hdue of Germany ever given him much aſſiſtance ; 
partly becauſe thoſe communalties cannot find in 
their hearts to hurt thoſe that deſire to live un- 
der a civil government.as they themſelves dozand 
partly becauſe thoſe Princes are not able, being 
poor, or will not, by reaſon that they envy toq 
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great 'puiſſance, Thoſe commonalties therefore 
may live contented with:their ſmall dominions, 
becauſe they haye no occaſion (in regard of the 
Imperial Authority ) to wiſh it greater. They 
may live the better in union within their own 
walls, becauſe they have the enemy near at hand, 
who would willingly take any opportunity to lay 
hold on them, whenſoever they ' ſhould fall in- 
to diſcord ; but if that country were *otherwiſe 
conditioned, it were fit for them-to ſeek the en- 
Iargement of their State, and {o interrupt their 
own reſt : and becauſe otherwhere- there are not 
the like terms, this manner of living cannot be 
followed.and there is a neceſſity either to ſirength- 
en the. State by way of leagues, or 'to amplihe it 
as the Romans did. And whoſoever undertake 
any. other courſe of government,” ſeck not their 
own life,but ruine and deftruction:tor many ways, 
and for many reaſons are conqueſts! hurtful : tor 
itis very poſlible to gain dominion, and not 
ſtrength 3 and he that does-increafſe hisdomini- 
ons, and yet growes not in firength, muſt needs 
go. to wrack, They cannot grow ſtrong, that 
grow poor in the. wars , although they prove 
victorious, becauſe their conqueſts coſt them 
morethan they .get by them;as the Venetians and 
the Florentines did, who haye been much weaxer, 
when the one - commanded.- all :Lombardy , and 
the'other Tuſcany, than when the one was-con- 
tented with the {ea only, and the other with 1x 
miles 'round of territorics : for allthis procceded 
from thcir dcfire to conguer, and- their ignorance 
to take the right courſe: and'they delerve thi 
izcreblarcc, in that they have very little excule 
EE | | having 
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having ſeen the wayes the Romans went , be- 
cauſe they might have followed their exam- 
ple, being that -the - Romans without any pat- 
tern to follow, by their own judgement, found 
out a fit way to go. Moreover fometimes ſuch 
pains gotten do no {mall harm to a well go- 
vern'd Common-wealth, when either ſuch a Ci- 
ty or Countrey is conquer'd that abounds with 
pleaſures, where by converſation with them 
their manners are learned, as it happen'd to 
Rome at firſt in the conqueſt of Capra, and at- 
terwards to Hannibal, And had. Capra been 
of further diſtance from the City, that the Soul- 
diers errour- had not had the remedy near 
hand, or that Rome had been in ſome part cor- 
rupted, without queſtion that conquelt had prov'd 
the Roman Republicks ruine, And T, Liviu wit- 
reſſes the ſame in theſe words: _ Rs 
Even 'thex* was Capua little Jam 'tune minim& 
good for” the Military \ Diſci- ſalubeis militari di- 
pline, which being the inſtru- (ciplinz Capya,, in- | 
ment of all ſorts of pleaſures, _ wer arena ot 
beſotted the fouldiers minds ſo, linitos injlitum ani- 
that they forgat their Native mos avertit a me- 
Conntreys; And truly ſuch 99514 patriz. ©; 
like Cities ſufficiently avenge 


F 


themſelves on their Conquerours' without. fight, 
or loſs of blood 3 for by infeQing them with their 
contagious vices, they expoſe them to the Con- 
queſt 'of - whoever affails them, : And * Fuvenal 
could not better have expreſſed this, than where 
in his Satyres he {ayes} that by their. Conqueſts 
of toreigri Nations, their minds were poflefſed 
with torcign yices, in exchange of PO 
| al. 
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Gula & Luxutia in- and other excellent. vertue; 
cubuit , victimque Gluttony and Inxury making 
ulciſcitur orbem, their habitation there, reven- 

ged the Worlds Conqueſt on 
them, If therefore theſe gettings were likely to 
have been dangerous to the Romens, in the times 
that they proceeded with ſuch wiſdom and ver- 
tue, how will they prove to thoſe who go on in 
much different wayes from them? and who be- 
{ides the other errors they run into (whereof we 
have formerly ſpoken enough) ſerve themſelves of 
either mercenary or auxiliary Souldiers ?- where- 
upon thoſe miſchicfs often befall them, which we 
ſhall mention in the following Chapter, 


| CHAP. XX. 


What hazgeard that Prince or Commonwealth FAns, 
which i ſerv'd by auxiliary and mercenary Soul- 


diers. 


F in another work .of mine I had not treated 
at large of mercenary and auxiliary Souldiers 
how unprofitable they are, and how very proti- 
table the 'native Souldiers of the Countrey are, [ 
would much more have. enlarged my elf in this 
diſcourſe, than now I purpoſe ; but haying other- 
where diſcours'd hereupon at length, I ſhall now 
only point at it, Nor yet did I think fit wholly 
to pals it over, having found in Titus Liviu fo 
large an example belonging to thoſe Souldiers: 
for auxiliary Souldiers are thoſe that a Prince or 
Common-wealth ſends with their Captains and 
| pay 
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pay ready furnith'd in thy aid. And coming to 
the'text of T, Liviw, I-ay, that the Romans ha» 
| ving, in ſeveral places broken two Armies of 'the 
Sammtes with their forces, which they ſent to 
ſuccour the Caprane, and thereby freed them from 
that war the Samnites made againſt them, purpo=- 
fing to return to- Rome, to the end the Capwans 
deſpoyÞ'd of aid ſhould not anew become a prey 
to'the' Samnites, left behind them in the Countrey 
about Capzaa two legions to detend them. Which 
legions growing corrupt through idleneſs, be 
to be enſnar'd with the delicacies thereof, So that 
having forgotten their own Countrey, and the 
reverence they ow'd 'to the Senate, they reſolved 
to take arms, and make themſelves Lords of that 
Countrey, which they by their valours had de- 
tended, thinking thoſe inhabitants not worthy to 
enjoy thoſe goods, which they knew not how to 
defend. Which "thing, the Romans having had 
{ome inkling of .it-betore, was ſtopped, and pu- 
nithed by them, as, where we ſpeak of conſpira- 
cies, it (hall be ſhew'd at large. Therefore I fay 
again, that of all kindes of Souldiers the Auxi- 
liaries are the moſti dangerous 3 Becauſe amon 
thoſe, that Prince or Republick that uſes them 
for aid; hath no authority, but only he that ſends 
them 2 for auxiliary” Souldiers are thoſe that are 
ſent thee by a Prince, as 1 have ſaid, under the 
command - of his own Captains, under his own 
Enſigns and pay alſo, as this Army was, which the 
Romans fent to Caps, Theſe kinds of Souldiers, 
when they have vanquiſhed, moſt commonly pil- 
lage as wel) them-that have hir'd them, as the 
enemy againſt whomithey have hired them 3 and 
"$00 | this 
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this they do, either through the malign diſpoſition 
of their Prince that ſends them, or through their 
own ambition, And however the Romans had no 
tention to. violate the agreement and Conven- 
tions made with the Capxans , 'yet the facility 
wherewith thoſe Souldiers thought . themſelves 
able to take their Town, was ſuch that it might 
have been of force to perſwade them to think of 
taking the Town and State from the Capwans : 
Many examples to this purpoſe may be alleadg'd , 
but this, and that -of the inhabitants of Rhegium 
ſhall ſuffice me, from whom both lives and Town 
were taken by one legion of Souldiers, which the 
Romans had there left in Garriſon, Therefore a 
Prince or a Republick ſhould rather take any other 
courſe, than ſeek to bring auxiliary Souldiers into 
his Countrey, principally when he is moſt to rely 
upon them : for any accord or agreement (though 
very hard) to which he ſhall yield with his enemy, 
ſhall be more tolerable than this. And. if things 
paſt were well call'd to minde, and thoſe that are 
preſent well conſfider'd on, for one that hath had 
good ſucceſs in ſuch a buſineſs, a man ſhall finde 
excceding, many who have been abus'd. And a 
Prince, or an ambitious Republick can never have 
a fitter opportunity to ſeize on a Town or Coun- 
trey, than when they are requir'd to ſend their 
Armies for defence thereof, ,Wherefore he that is 
ſo ambitious, that not only for his own defence, 
but for offence to another, ;calls. in {uch-like aids, 
ſecks to gain that he cannot hold, and which alſo 
he that gets it for him, can- at his pleafure take 
from him. But ſo great is mans ambition, that it 
he can fulfill his deſire for the preſent, he is never 
aware 
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aware of that evil, which ſhortly after may thence 
redound to him. Nor do the ancient examples 
avail any thing with him,as well in this, as in other 
things we have treated of : for were men hereby 
mov'd, they would perceive that the more freely 
and fairly they dealt with their neighbours,and the 
farther off they were from making themſelves 
maſters of them, the more readily would they 
offer:to caſt themſelves into their arms, as here- 
after ſhall appear by example of the Capmars, 


—_ 


"CHAP. XXII 
The firſt Pretor that the Romans ever ſeut to, any 


| place, : was ty Capua, foxr hundred years after 
they began to make war, ', 


Ow much the Romans in their manner of 

proceeding, in their Conquelts did differ from 
thoſe, who now adaycs enlarge their Dominions, 
we have formerly diſcours'd enough,and how they 
{uffer'd thoſe Towns which they did not utterly 
race, to live with their own Laws, as well-thoſe 
that. yielded to;them as Subjects, as thoſe that | 
came under theirproteQion as aſſociates. And in 
them they left-no-marks of the Roman Empire, 
but: tied them, to-ſome certain conditions, which 
whiles they obſery'd, they ſtill maintain'd them in 
their ſtate and dignity. And we know that theſe 
courſes were continued till they began to conquer 
abroad out of Italy; and that they reduc'd. King 
doms {and- States: into. Provinces. Whereof the 
*<xample.is very clear 3 tor the firfi place that over 
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they ſent any Pretor to was Capna, whither they 
fent him not through their own ambition, but 
upon the Capmans entreaty, who (being they were 
at diſcord one with another ) judg'd it neceſfary 
to have a Citrzen of Rome amongſt them:, that 
mipht put them in order again and reunite them, 
The Antiates alſo mov'd by their example, and 
conftrain'd by the fame neceflity requir'd to have 
a Prefed&t fent them. And-T. Livias (ayes upbn 
this occafion,' and upon this 

Quod jam non fo- new way of tuling 3 That now 
lum arma, ſed jura #ot oxly the Roman Arms , 
Romana pollebant, þyp their Laws alſo were in 
| great repute, We ſee therefore 
how much this courſe taken, further'd the Ro- 
mans advancement: for thoſe Cities eſpecially 
that are accuſtomed to live free, or to be govern'd 
by their own Citizens, are well enough content- 
ed to live in another marmer of quiet under a rule 
they fee not (though it may bring fome burden 
with it too ) rather than under-that: which they 
having every day in their view; continually re- 
proaches ther with their ſlavery. Betides this, the 
Prince gains hereby another atvantage, that. us 
Officers having not in their hands theſe Jadics 
tures and Magiltracies, whereby: they were. to'xe- 
gwlate thoſe Cities, there can nv -imputation-or 
afperſion be caft upon the Pringe; 'And hereby 
mhany occaſions of calummy and hatred againſt hm 
ere'taken away; And that this js true, beſides an- 
cient examples'4 Which we-could alleadge;:we 
Have one of late- memory in Faly: for as it's 
welt known (-Geneva having! been. feveral times 
poflefled by the Frexch,) that Kipg did. always 
; | (excepc 
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(except at this preſent time) ſend them a French 
Governour, who under him ſhould govern them, 
For this preſent only, (not upon any intention of 
the Kings 3 but it ſeem'd neceſlity fo order'd it) 
he hath ſuffered 'them- to be governed by their 
own Lawes, and to have a Genoeſe for their Ma- 
giſtrate. And I make no queſtion but that he that 
enquires which of theſe two wayes moſt ſecures 
the King, for his rule over them, and gives the 
people moſt ſatisfaftion, would the rather allow 
of this latter. Moreover men caſt themfelves the 
more freely into'thy arms, the further off they 
think thee from being deſirous to rule ; and fo 
much the leſs do they fear thee in regard of their 
liberty, by how much the more courteous and 
familiar thowart with them. This familiarity and 
free manner of behaviour made the Capmans haſty 
toask a Pretor of the Romans: but had the Ro- 
| mans of themſelves made but the leaſt ſhew they 
would have fent one thither, they would pre- 
{ently have been in jealoufie of them, and-ftarted 
from them. But what need we go to- Capra and 
Rome for examples, having ftore enough at Flo- 
rexce and in Tuſcany ? -Itis well known'how long 
fince it is that Piſtoila willingly yielded it ſelf to 
the Government of Florence, It'is as'well known 
alſo, what enmity hath been between the Florex- 
tizes and the Piſans, the Lackeſes andthe Seneſes ; 
and this difference of diſpoſition proceeds not 
from thence, that the Piffoyeſes value not their li- 
berty, as well as others do, but becauſe the Flo- 
rentines us'd theſe with that refpe& they do their 
own brothers, but the others they treated as ene- 
mies, This .was the occaſion made the Proyeſee 

offcr 
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offer themſelves freely to be govern'd by them; 
and the others ſtruggle with. all might-and main, 
as yet they doalfo, not to come under them. And 
doubtleſs had the Florentines either by: way of 
Alliances or ſtccours grown familiar with thcir 
neighbours, and not have alwayes ſcar'd them, 
they had at this inſtant been Lords of all T»ſcany; 
But hereupon I adviſe not, that Arms and force 
are not to be us'd, but that they are to be reſerv'« 
for the laſt place, where and when other means 
will not ſerve, 
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CHAP. XXII 


How erreneous many times the opinions of mes are, 
when they give their judgements touching great 
aff airs. 


Ow falſe oftentimes mens opinions are, they 

well (ce, who are the eye-witneſſes of their 
deliberations, which many times unleſs they be 
determined of by able men , are contrary to all 
truth, And beeauſe that excellent men in cor- 
rupted Common-wealths (c{pecially in peaceable 
times ) both for envy and occafions of ambition 
are maligned, ſuch advice is follow'd, as by rea- 
ſor- of a common error is well approv'd ct, or 
{uch as is. put forward by men that aim rather at 
grace and favour than the general good. This cr- 
rour afterwards is diſcover'd in times of adverliity, 
and of force recourſe is had to thoſe that m times 
of peac2 were utterly forgotten, as in its own place 


in this part it {hall fully be ſpoken of, There wy 
allo 
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alſo cerfain accdhe where, men are very calily 
xperienced i in affairs, the pre= 


beguiled, it. not well 
ſent accident having in it. ſelf many likclihopds 
ft to inake that credible, whereof in ſuch; a caſe 
men are perſwaded, Theſe words are ſpoken up- 
on that which -Numicius the Pretor ( after that 


the Latizs were defeated, by the Romans ) per- 


ſwaded* then 3 and. upon that which few years 
ſince, many believed, when Francis the firſt; King 
of France came to the Conqueſt of May, which 
was defended by the Swiſſers. Therefore 1 ſay, 
that Lewis the Twelfth being dead, and Francis 
of Angouleſine ſuccceding in the Kinodome of. 
France , and deliring to reſtore the Dutchy of 
Milan to the Kingdom whercof the Switzers had 
of late poſſcſſed themſelves, by means of Pope 

Julius the ſeconds encouragement, deſired to have 
ſome aid in Italy, which might further his under- 
takings, ſo that beſides the Venetians, whom King 
Lewis had gain'd, he tricd the Florentines, and 
Pope Leo the tenth, thinking his enterprize much 
facilitated, by having them to fide with him, be- 
cauſe the King of Spains ſouldiers were 1n Lom- 
bardy,and ſoine of the Emperours forces in Veroza, 

Pope Leo yielded not to the Kings defire, but by 
thoſe that counſelled him, he was perſwaded (as 
It was ſaid) to ſtand neuter, ſhewing him that here- 
in conſiſted certain vidory : for it was nothing at 
all for tae Churches good, to have cither mighty 
m Italy, the King of the Swiſſers, But if he defired 
to reſtore it to the ancient liberty, it was fit to tree 
it from the one and the other. And becauſe it 
vas not pothble to vanquiſh the one-or the other, 

divided or united, it was not amiſs to let them 
u OVEr» 
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Overcome one another, and that afterwards the 
Church with her Allies ſhould affail the Congue- 
rour, and it was impoſſible to finde a better occa- 
fon than the preſent, both being encamped : and 
ſo the Pope having his forces in order, whereby 
he might be able to preſent himſelt upon the Con- 
hnes of Lombardy, near the two. Armies under co- 
four of guarding his own ſtate, ſhould there abide 
till they had fought their battell : which in all prc- 
bability ( cach Army being very valorous ) could 
not but prove bloody to them both, and leave the 
Conquerour ſo feeble, that the Pope might caſily 
aſfail and break him, and thereby he ſhould at- 
tain to become Lord of Lombardy, and only ar- 
bitrator of all Ttaly. And how erroneous this 
opinion was, appear'd by the event of the matter : 
for the Swiſſers being vanquiſh'd after. a long 
hght, the Popcs and the Spaniſh Souldiers were 
{o far from aſfailing the Conquerours, that they 
prepared themſelves with what haſte they could 
tor flight ; which. alſo would have little avail'd 
them, had it. not been for the Kings humanity or 

coldneſs in their purſuit, who ſought not after a 

{ccond victory, but was contented to make agree» 

ment with the Church, This opinion hath ſome 

arguments for it, which carry a. colour of, truth, 

but indecd are far from it : for it ſeldom. comcs to 

paſs, that the Conquerour loſes many of his Soul- 

diersz for of them there are ſome only ſlain in the 

battel, and not in the flight : and during the heat 

of the combat, whiles men ſtand face to face one 

with another, few of.them fall, eſpecially bccaule 

for the molt part this continues hut a ſmall while. 

And in caſe it ſhould Taft long, and many of. the 

: kg Conque- 
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Conquerours ſhould fall; yet. ſuch is the reputa- 
tion, and terror alfo, that vidory draws with it, 
that i it far exceeds the damirage, that by the death 
of thoſe Sonldiers can be fiffer'd. So that an Ar- 
my, which upon the opinion, that ſuch a one were 
weakncd, going to affail it, would be much de- 
ceived, unleſs it were ſuch an Army that at all 


| { times, before and after the victory, were able to 


—deatwith it. In-this caſe the affailing Army may 


be able according to the fortune and valour it hath: 


to win or loſe ;: but that which had formerly 
fought, and vanquit/d, would have fome advan= 
tage of the other : Which appears plainly by the 


experience the Latizs gave us, and the fallacy by: 


which Namicius the Pretour was abus'd, as allo by 


the dammage which thoſe people brought upon 


themſelves by believing him, who ( when the Ro- 
mans had vanquiſh'd the Latins)cried out through 
all Latizem, that then was it time to afſail the Ro- 
mans, who. were weakncd with the late tight they 
had with the Latinesz that the Romans had car- 
ried away only the name of the vidtory, but had 
ſuffered all other ſorts of dammages, even as 
much as if they had been overconie, ' and that 
any ſmall force; if now afreſh. it ſhould afſail them, 

were enough to diſpatch: them. Whereupon thoſe 
people that gave credit to him, levyed a new 
Army, and were preſently defeated, and ſo {uffer- 
&d that loſs, which others ſhall that hold the like 
Opinion, 


na 
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CHAP. XXII. 


How much the Romans in giving judgement upoxt 
their ſubjes, whenſoever occaſion was offer'd, that 
' conftrain'd them thereunto, avoyded the mid way, 
and rather betook, themſelves to one of the ex- 
treams. 


Jam Latio'is ſta- J*He Latins were now reduc'd 
ws Erat rerum, - 40 ſuch terms, that they could 
ut neque pacem, | 8 
neque bellum pa. neither endure Peace, nor main- 
tt poſſent. "  tainWar, Of all unhappy con- 
EO ditions this is the worſt, unto 
which a Prince or Republick can be brought, 
that they can neither accept of peace, nor ſupport 
the War; unto which thoſe are reduc*d, who are 
overmuch offended at the conditions of peace ; 
and on the other fide.if they have a minde to make 
war, either they muſt caſt themſelves as a ,prey in- 
to the hands of thoſe that aid them; or become a 
prey to their enemy. And into theſe miſchances 
men fall by evil advices and evil courſes, by not 
having well weighed their own forces, as before 
it was ſaid : for that Republick or Prince, that 
ſhould well weigh them, very hardly would ever 
be brought to thoſe terms the Latmes came; who 
when they ſhould''not have made accord with 
the Romans, made 'it, and when they ſhouH not 
Have broke peace 'with- them brake it.. Whereby 
they brought it ſo to paſs that their agreement 
and diſagreement with the Romans did equally 
cndammage them. The Latins then were over- 
come 2nd much brokemat' firſt by Manlins Torqua- 
7:5, and afterwards by Camilias ; who having bg 
tnem 
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them to yield and render themſelves to the Ro» 
mans, and put Garriſons in all the Towns in La- | 
tixm, and taken hoſtages of them all, when he 
came back to Rome, related to the Senate, that all 
Latium was in the people of 'Romes hands. And 
becauſe this judgement is remarkable, and deſerves 
note, to the- end it may be folow'd, when Prin- 
ces have the like occations given them,I will pro- 
duce the very” words, that Livy put in Camitias his 
mouth, which did teſtifie both! of the manner the 
Romans held in- amplifying the State, and that in | 
their judgements touching the State, they alwayes 
avoided the middle way; and»turn'd to-the ex- ; 
treams : * for a'Governmient-is nothing elſe, but-to - 
haveſuch a tye'npon the'Subjecs, that they either 
cannot, or will not hurt thee.” This is done either 
by making thy {elf fully fare of them, in taking 
away from them all means -to- hurt thee; wor by | 
doing them '{o much good, that it is not -proba» 
ble they will wifh to change: their ſtats : 'all which 
is there: comprehended* fixft: by the' Propefition 
Camillus made, and afterwazds by the judgement 


the Senate>gave thereupon. His X07 
words -weretheſe : In this Con- *y on, kent 
ſultation, The immortal Gods have hyjus conbliife- 
given you ſo much power, that it cerunt ,, ur;"if 
: x 4 C Latinm, an non 
ſit, in veftra manu poſuerint, Itaque pacem vobis (quoad 
Latinos aftiget') parere in perpetuum, vel ſzviendo po- 
teſtis, Valtis crudelius confelang in deditos vitoſque? licer 
delere nemen Latinum, Vultis exemplo majorum augere 
rem Romanam, victos in civitatem accipiendo ? materia 6 
creſcendi per ſummam gloriam ſuppeditat. Certe. id fir- 
miſimum imperium eſt, quo obedientes gaudent, Ilorum 
| gitur antmos, dum expecatione ſtupent, ſeu pena, fen | 
beneficio prezoccypari- oporter. - | | 
u 3 4 
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# wholly in your bands to chooſe, whether Latinn 
ſhall continue till a Nation or no. Aud therefore now 


"may ye for ever Procure your felves repoſe and ſecu- 


rity from thence, either by rigour and puniſhment, 
or by clemency and pardon , chooſe ye whether, Are 
ye minded to proceed by way of cruelty againſt thiſe 
that have yielded, aud are vanquiſh'd * ye may in- 
deed blot gut the very name of Latinm \ But will ye, 
as your Anceſtors have doe before you, enlarge the 
Roman Empire, by receiving into, your City thoſe 
whom ye have conquer'd Then baue ye here means 
to grow mighty to your great glory, Certes that Go- 
pernment is of all other moft ſure, where the ſubjeis 
take joy_in their obedience. And therefore it is be- 
boovefull,, mhiles their mindes are in ſuſpence be- 
tween fear and hope, to prevent them either with 

edy . puniſhment on benefit, To this purpoſe fol- 
lowed the Senates:deliberation, which was accor- 
ding to. the Conſuls words; for calling them 
Town by Town, before them, thoſe that were 
of -avy moment, they.cither much benefited, or 
quite- ruined them,' granting divers exemptions 
apd priviledges to thafe they would do good to, 
freely making them Citizens, and giving them ſe- 
curity..&ycry way. They diſmantled :the other 
ſtrong, Towns ,”and ſent Colonies thither , and 
brought the people from thence into Rome, and 
{o diſperſed them, that peither with their Arms 
nor Counſel they could do any moxe haxm : Nor 
ever 'did they make ule of any neutral way, in 
things (as I have ſaid) of moment. Princes thould 
initate this judgernent given and hereunto the 
Florentines (ſhould have intended , when in the 
y.ar 1502, Arezz0 and. the valley of Chiara re- 
: | bellcd 3 
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belled ; which had they done, they had ſecured 
their Government, and much amplified the City 
of Florence, and likewiſe might have given them 
thoſe fields they wanted for their ſuſtenance : But 
they made uſe rather of that middle way, which 
is the moſt pernicious, in giving judgement upon 
men, ſo that part of the Aretins they confined, 
part they condemned, and took from all of them 
their honours, and ancient degrees in the City, 
and yet left the City whole and untouched : And 
if any Citizen in their Conſultations adviſcd that 
Arezzo {ſhould be diſmantled , and razed, they 
who ſeemed to be of the wiſer ſort, faid it would 
be a diſgrace to the Floyentines to raze it z becauſe 
it would be thought theh that Florence wanted 
forces to hold them; which, are ſome of thoſe 
Reaſons that ſeem to be, but are not true: For 
by the ſame reaſon a parricide were not to be put 
to death; not any vile or ſcandalous perſon, it be- 


.inga ſhame for that Prince to ſhew that he is not 


able to bridle fuch a man alone: and theſe kinde 
of men having ſuch opinions, petceive not,' how 
men in particular, and ſornetimes a whole City to- 
gether too, dd wrong a State : fo that for others 
exarnple, and his own ſafeguard, a Prince hath 
no other remedy; but utterly to xaze it. And in- 
deed the honour conſiſts in the knowledge and 
power to chaſtiſe, and not in being able to hold 
a City under (till with many dangers: fox the 
Prince that puniſhes not him that offends, fo that 
he cannot offend more, is efteem'd ignorant and 
unworthy. This ſentence which the Romans gave, 
1s confirm'd by the judgement they gave upon 
the Priverngtes, Where by the Text in Liry two 

uw 4. things 
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things may be obſerved : the one which-is for- 


merly ſpoken of , that ſubjects are either to be 
oblig'd by good done them, or elſe to.be quite 
extinguiſh'd 3 the other is, how much avails the 
generous courage of the: mind, and trne ſpcak- 
ing in the preſence of ſage and diſcreet men, 
The Senate oft Rome. was aſſembled to (give their 
ſentence upon the -Privernates, who having been 
in Rebellion, were by force reduc'd to the Romay 
obedience. Many Citizens were ſent from the 


Quam paenam meritos 
Privernates cenſeret?F- 


as inquam merentur,qui 


ſe libertate dignos cen- 
feat. : Quid f penam 
remittimus vobis;” 
lem nos' pacem vobif- 
cum : habituros ſpere- 
mus ? Si bonam dederi- 
tis,& fidelem & perpetu- 


am ; fin malam,haud di-  * 


uturn:m;, {Se audiviſſe 


deniq; in ea conditione, 
*cu*us, eum peaniteat, di- 
autins quam : neceſle fit 
. manſurum 3 1bt prcem 


- elle igam, ubi volunta- .; 


rii pacati fint.'neqz eo 
Jocs, ubi fervitutem e[- 
ſe velint, fidem ſperan- 


dam eſſe. :Fos demum,; -. 
qui n:hil preterquam | 


de liber ate -cogitanr, 
dignos elle qui Romani 


ua- 


Privernates to. graye par- 
don of the Senate, who 
being come. betore them, 
were thus ask'd by one of 
the Senators, What puniſh- 


. ment he ſhould cenſure the 


Privernates worthy of ? 


: Whereunto one of the Pri- 


vernates reply'd, The ſame 
that they deſerve,, who think, 


vyocem &.liberi' & viri; themſelves worthy of libey- 


nec * credi- poſſe- ylluny. 
P-pulum aut: hominent. 


ry, W hereunto: the Con» 
{ul anſwer'd, What if we 
remit you. yout, puniſhment, 


. what peace ſhali. we 'hope for 


with you , To: which he 
{aid again, 1f. it 'be goetd you 
give us , you ſhall have it 
faithfully, and  perpetnaly 
obſerv'd, if ill, .not long. 
W hcreupon the wiſer of 
thoſe of 'the Senate, how- 
beit many, ,Were. angry 
thercat. ſaid, That they bad 
beard 
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heard a ſtout and a free man ſpeaks neither was it 
credible that any Nation, or atty man indeed, winld 
continue any longer,” than he muji needs, in ſuch 'a 
condition, whereof he repents himſelf' ; and there 
only was it likely a peace would be \ iruiolably kept, 
where it was-madae of their own good wills. and 
freely ;, but jt was. i! no caſe to 'be hoy'd for there © 
. where they were brought inta bondage and ſervitude. 
And upon theſe: words they decreed , that the 
Privernates ſhould be made Citizens of Rome, and 
honoured them with all the privileges of their 
Baurgellie, ſaying, That they finally were worthy 
to be Citizens of. Rome, who valu'd nothing elſe 
in compariſon of their liberty, So much were theſe 
generous ſpirits: taken with this ftout - and fret 
anſwer; for any anſwer cl{e would have been falſe 
and cowardly. - And thoſe that thmk otherwiſe 
of men (eſpecially ſuch as are us'd to be free, or 
ro their thinking are free) are. much deceiv'd ,, 
and by this deceit are they ſeduc'd to take wrong 
courſes tor ' theniſclves , and of little ſatisfaction 
to others : from whence ariſe: the often rebellions 
and ruines of States, But to return to our dif- 
courſe ,, I conclude as wcllt by this, as by that 
judgment given upon the Latins, when ſentence. 
is to paſs upon puiſſant Citics, and that have 
been accuſtomed to enjoy their liberties, it is-nev 
ceſſxy cither utterly to raze tkem.or by benctiting; 
of them to oblige them 3 otherwile it is all tq no 
purpoſe; for the middle way kcrein is abfolutely 

to be avoided,. which is dangercus, as it prov'd 
to the Samnites , having -irclosd the Komans 
-at the gallows of Gazudium, when they would 
not follow: that old niags courtcl that — 

; | _ nm 
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them, either to let them go with all courtifie 
and love, or put them all to the (word. But 
they taking that neutral way.difarming them, and 
putting them all to paſs under the- gallows , tet 
them go with ſhame and diſdain ; ſothat a while 
- after they found hy their own dammage how ad- 
vantageous that old man's advice had been, and 
how hurtful their own reſolution was, as we ſhall 
diſcourſe thereof more at large in its own place, 


—_ _—}FM 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Fortreſſes in General do more harm than good. 


_—_ it may ſeem to the wiſe men of 
our times a mattey-not well adviſed on, that + 
the Romans when they would make themſelves 
ſure of the people of Latizm, and: of the City 
of. Privernam, never thought upon the building 
of ſome Fortreſs which. might ſerve for a bridle 
to hold them in obedience, eſpecially being it 
paſſes for a Proverb in Florence, alledg'd by out 
States men, that 'Piſa and other {ſuch like Cities 
ſhould be kept with Cittadels. And truly had the 
Romans been like them, they would have provi- 
ded for the building of them : but becauſe they 
were of another kind of courage, and judgement, 
and had another manner of power , therefore 
they never built any. And whiles Rome liv'd 
free, and obſerv'd her own ordinances, and inſti- 
tutions, for the propagation of vertue, ſhe ne- 
ver built any one to keep under. Cities or Pro- 
vinces, though it may be, ſhe preſerv'd ſome of 
them ſhe found already built, Whereupon ha- 

; ying 
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ving ſeen the manner of the Romizns proceedings 


herein, and that of the Princes of our times, .F 
think to take it '4nto conſideration whether it be 


good to baild-Fortreſſes, and: whether 


they ad- 


vantage or wrong him that builds them. We 
muſt conſidey then, -that Fortreſſes are built ci- 
ther for reſiſtance againſt the enemy, or for de- 


fence 


ainſt any tumulr of the ſabjeds, In the 


firſt caſe they-are anneceſſary, in the ſecond hurt- 
ful. And to give a-reaſon , wherefore in the 
ſecond caſe they are hurtful, 1 ſay, that the Prince 
or Republick that is afraid of his own ſybjea, 
and their rebeNion,' muft needs have his fear a- 


* rifi 


from the hatred his own {ubjects bear 


him 3 and that hatred'from his own-evil carriages, 
which evil carriages procede from thence, either 
that he believes he is able to keep them under by 
force, or from'the Princes ſmall difcretion : and 


one of the cauſes that makes him think himſetf 
able to 'rule them by force, is the having built 


theſe Cittadels, - over 'them : for- evil treatings; 


which are the cauſes of hatred, for the moſt pare 
are deriv'd from thence, that that Prince or Re- 


publick hath Cittadels upon them'; which (when 
this is true are far more hurtful, than profrtable : 


for firſt (as it is ſaid!) they make thee bolder and 
more rough aniorg thy ſubjects, being that thon 
haſt thy ſecurity within them : for all-thefe forces 
and violences which are in uſe to bridle a people 
withal are of no vahue, but theſe two either that 
thou haſt always a good Army ready to fend into 
the ficld, as the Romans had, or that thou doſt 
diſperſe, extinguiſh , diſorder or diſunite them 
fo, that in no caſe they can make ſuch a body as 


can 
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can hurt: thee: for be it that thou doſt impover- 
Rs _  - Iſh them, They that are deſpoil- 
Spoliatis arma ſu- JF 2heir goods., have weapoys 

perſunt, Furor ar- lef 4; 2 
9c 013 ng eft them, If;thou. diſarm'ſi 
FRY them, Even . Rage will find 
them weapons. Tf thou deſtroyeſt their, heads, and 
proceedeſt ftill to injure the reſt,-there will grow 
up again new heads, as faſt as thoſe, of Hydra, If 
thou buildeſt Cittadels, they are quite unprofitable 
in; the time of peace , becauſe they; encourape 
thee to wrong them but in the time'of : war they 
are of leaſt uſe ,; for then are they aſſaulted ihy 
the enemy, and thy ſubjeds too: nor is it pollt- 
ble they can relifi them both., And it ever they: 
were unprofitable, they are now a days (o, -in re- 
gard of the Artillery, by reaſon of whoſe fury,and 
violence, it is unpothble to defend (mall fortreſſes, 
and where there,is no place for” retiring with new 
xetrenchments ,.as formerly hath been ſhew'd, 
But I will diſpute this matter more plainly yet. 
Wilt thou, O.Prince, with theſe cittadels curb thy 
Citizens ? or .wilt thou whether Prince or Com- 
monyealth that, thou axt, bridle a City thou haſt 
taken by war? I will addreſs my {elf to the Prince, 
and tell him, thatſuch a Fortreſs to curb his Cir 
tizens cannot but be unprofitable , for the rea- 
{ons above alledged : becauſe it makes thee prom- 
pter, and leſs carctul how thou doſt opprels them, 
which oppreſſion makes them deſperate in at- 
tempting thy ruine , and: ſo enrages them; that 
that Fortreſs, which is the cauſe thereof can no 
way preſerve , thee ; (o that a ſage and good 
Prince to keep himſelf ſtill good, and that be 
nay not give,occaſon to, nox imbolden his = 
ren 
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dren to become bad,- will never build fortrels, to 
the end they rely not upon the Cittadels, but ra- 
ther upon the hearts of men. And it Count Fran- 
cis Storce that came to be Duke of -Mzlax was re- 
puted wiſe, and yet in Milan he built a Cittadet, 
I ſay, herein he little ſhewed his wiſdom, as 'ap- 
peared by the effe , ſeeing that fortreſs proved 
rather a diſadvantage and loſs , than' any -(afe- 
guard to his heirs: for thinking that by means 
thereof they might paſs their time in ſecurity, 
and yet injure their citizens and ſubjects, they for- 
bare not any kind of violence; ' whereupon being 
grown very odious, they loſt the ſtate, ſo ſoon as 
they were affail'd by their enemy. Nor could-that 
fortreſs defend them, nor did it any way advan- 
tage them in the war, and in time of peace it had 
done them much harm 3 - for if there had 
been no ſuch cittade], and they for want of dif- 
{cretion only had ſharply handled ſome of their 
ſubje&s, they might ſooner have difcover'd the 
danger , and-*withdrawn themmfelves from: it ; 
and fo afterwards they would have been able with 
more coarage to have reſiſted the French fury, ha- 
ving their ſubjeds to friend, without any fortreſs, 
than having them become thine enemies with thy 
fortreſs, which gives thee no help at all. For either 
it is loſt by the treachery of him that guards it,or 
is forced by the aſſailant, or elſe by famine. And if 
thou wouldeſt that theſe ſhould avail thee; and 
help thee to recover. a ſtate loſt, where only-the 
fortreſs holds for thee , thou muſt have an ar- 
my, wherewith thou maift aſſault him tHat chaſed 
thee from thence. And | whenſoever tho haſt 


this army, thou couldeſt not in any wie fail 
ot 
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of recovering, the State, howſbeyer there were no 
fortreſs at all.3 and that the more eafily, by how 
+ Much the Inhabitants would be more thy friends, 
than.j6 thou hadſt ill-treaced- them. through pre- 
ſumption upon thy! fortreſs. And it hath ' been 
proved by experience, how that this Cittadel of 
M3l2#. hath: little availed either the forces or the 
French, party-in the. adverſity of the. one or other, 
but bath, rather brought upon them many ruines 
and. miſchicts; having; never adviſed, by means 
thexeof,upon, any; fajs way to keep that ſtate, Gui- 
do Ubaldo Dake of Urbin, ſon to. Frederick,, who 
In his days was cſtcerned a. great Captain, being 
drjivenout of his ſtate by Cefar Borgzaſon-to Pope 
Alexander the ſixth, when afterwards-upon a new 
grown occaſion he-returned thither again,he cauſ- 
ed. a1! the. fortreſſes to; be.detnoliſhed, that wete in 
the Country,, thinking they did tore! hatm than 
good : for he having gained: mens hearts to him, 
x. their, ſakes. would not abide them; and in re- 
ard, of. enemies, he {aw- they: were! not able to 
end him, it being needful.to have a,good army 

in the field to. detend him withal, ſo that he re- 
ſolved to- razethem all. Pope Jalius having dri- 
ven the Bentevogli out' of Boloma,,, built.a Cittadel 
there, and cauſed a governour of his to ranſack 
them ſhrewdly, infomuch that the people rebelled, 
and he ſuddenly-loſt the Cittadel; {o.that it. ſerv'd: 
bim tolittle purpoſe, or-rather wronged him” 4s. 
much, as carrying; himſelf otherwiſe it could have 
helped him; Nicolas of Caftells father of) the Vitellr, 
returning into: his'Country, from! , whence. he had 
been bamſhed, forthwith demoliſhed, two ſeveral 
fortreſles,, which Roye Sextus. the fourth-had bu 
| | _ 
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there, deeming that not the fortxe(s, but the peo- 
les. good wills were more likely to continue him 
in his State. - But of all; other examples, the freſh- 
cſt and, of moſt remark in every point, and that 
which is fittc{t to ſhew the incommodity of build= 
ing tham, and.the fruit of razing them, is that 
of Genua which fell out in theſe later times, It is 
well, known how that Genzz.in the year 1507. re- 
belled againſt Lemis the Twelfth, King of Fraxce, 
who came in, pexſon, and with all his ſtrength 
to regain it.: which being done , he caufed an 
excceding firong Cittadel to be built there, ſus- 
paſting in ſtrength, all others that are now. a days 
known : for in regard of the ſituation, and the 0+ 
ther circumſtances belonging thereto, it was im» 
pregnable, being placed upon the very, point of 
2 hill, which ftxetched. it {elf out; into. the fea; 
called by the Genueſes, Godefa. And hereby the 
whole-port, and. a great part. of the Town of Ge- 
nu was {ubje to its battery : It happened after 
wards in;the year of. our Lord:God 1512. when 
the Frexch were driven out of 1Ttaly,for all.the for- 
treſs,Genza rebelled, and Ofiavian Fregoſo recovers 
ed the-State thereof, who. by his induſtry. in- the 
term of 16 moneths.took it by famine 3, and as e» 
very one believed, ſo he was- adviſed by. many. to 
relerye it for his refuge in any accident, But, he, 
as he: was. exceeding: wiſe , knowing that they, 
were not fortreſſes, but mens.good walls-that pre- 
ſerved. Princes in- their. fiate , razed it to. the 
ground. . And ſo without. laying; the foundation of 
his dominion upon the fortreſs, but rather upon 
his own, valour.and judgment, he hath continu- 
ally, held. it, and holds it yet. And whereas a thaw: 
an 
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fand foot were formerly of force to charge the 
State of Genz, his Adverfaries have ſince aſſailed 
it with ten thouſand, and' have not been able to 
hurt him. By this therefore it appears, how thc 
demolithing of*the fortreſs hurt not Ocavjan at 
all, nordid the building of it advantage the King 
of Frames for when he was able to come into 
Haly bringing #2 Army with him, he might re 
cover Gerta, though he had no fortreſs there; but 
which he could bring no Army with him into 1ta- 
ly, neither could he keep the Genoeſes in obedi- 
ence, though he had a fortreſs there. Tt was there- 
fore 4n expence to the King to build it, and a 
ſhame to loſe it, and to Ofavian a glory to regain 
it. Bat let us come to thoſe Republicks that raiſe 
up Fortreſſes, not in their Native Countreys, but 
in thoſe they have conqueted. And to ſhew this 
falkcy, if that example of France and Genna ſuffice 
not, this of Florence and Fiſa may, where the Flo- 
rextines had built a Cittadel, to keep that Town 
m {ubjection : And never adviſed themſe]ves, that 
a City which bad alwayes been a profeſſed encmy 
to the Flotentines, having lived free, which hath 
a recourſe to liberty for a colour of Rebellion, it 
was neceflary (being defirous to keep hex) to uſe 
that manner the Romans had, Either to'take her as 

2 companion into the State, or to deface'and ruine 
her : for of what value Cittadels are, we ſaw in 
King Charles his coming into Ttaly, to whom they 
were yielded, either through the treachery or cow- 
ardiſe of their Governours. Whereas if they had 
hot been, the Florentines would never have groun- 
ded their ability-of keeping ©* ſtill upon them, 


nor would the King haye been of power that way 
x4 
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to have bereaved the Florentines of that City and 
thoſe raedhs, whereby untill that time it had been. 
maintained , would peradventure have been of 
force to preſerve it. And without doubt they could 
rot have made a worſe triall, than that of the 
fortreſſes. I conclude therefore, that -for the ſafe- 
ty of ones native Countrey, a ſtrong hold is but 
hurtfull ; and to keep under Towns that are con- 
quered, Cittadels avail little, And hereunto the 
Authority of the Romans ſhall ſuffice me, who 
diſmantled the Towns they intended to hold by 
force,and never built up their walls and if any one 
againſt this opinion ſhould alleadge me the exam- 
ple of T4renttm in ancient times, and in theſe mo- 
dern that of Breſc:a, which places, by means of the 
Cittadels, were recovered from the ſubjeds rebel- 
lion : I anſwer, that at the years end Fabius Maxi- 
mis was ſent with the whole Army to recover 
Tarentum, who would have been able to recover 
that, though there had been no Cittadel there; 
And though Fabius put thoſe means in practice, 

yet had they never been, he would have us'd ſome 
other , which would have produced the ſame 
eſe. And I know not what advantage a Citta-= 


_ del yields, that to regain thee the Town, requires 


a Conſular Army, and a Fabius Maximus for Com- 
mander, before it can be done. And that the Ro- 
mans in any caſe had recover'd it plainly, appears 
by the exatnple of Cape, where there was no 
Cittadel, But they got it by the Souldiers va- 
tour, But to that of Breſcia, I fay, that ſeldom 
chances which befel! inthat rebellion, that the 
fortreſs which is poſſeſſed till by thy forces (the 
Town being fallen into xebellion) ſhould have a 

X great 
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a 


great Army to friend and near hand, as was that of 
the French : for the Lord De Fois the Kings Ge-' 
neral being with his Army at Boloxza, when he 
underſtood the hols of Breſcia, by means of the For 
treſs indeed recover'd the Town. Therefore rhat 
Fortreſs yet ſtood in need (to do any good) of ſuch 
a one as was the Lord of Fois, and a French Army 
that might in three dayes relieve them; fo that 
this example againſt thoſe on the contrary ſide is 
of ſmall weight : for many fortreſſes have been 
taken in the wars in our dayes, and recover'd by 
the ſame fortune that the field hath been taken, 
and recovered again, not only in Lombardy, but 
in Romania, in the Kingdom of Naples, and in all 
parts of Ttaly. But touching the building of for- 
treſſes for defence againſt foreign enemies, I ſay, 
they are not uſcfull to thoſe people,nor Kingdoms, 
who have good Armies on foot 3 they are rather 
unprofitable, becauſe that good Armies without 
Fortreſſes are of force to keep them : but Fortreſſes 
without good: Armies .cannot defend thee, And 
this we ſce by. experience of thoſe who have been 
hald excellent in matters of State and Govern- 
ment and other things, as we know, the Romans 
and Spartans were.: for if the Romans built no 
fortreſſes, the Spartans did not only forbear from 
them, but ſuffered none of their Cities to be wall'd 
in neither,becauſe they would have no othex,guard 
but a mans own valour, to. defend him, W here- 
upon when a Sparta was asked by an Athenian, 
whether the walls about Athens were not very fair, 
he anſwered him, Yes, if all the inhabitants of the 
Town were women, To that Prince then that hath 
good Armies, when upon the maritime trontiers 
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«Ef his State he hath a fortreſs, that for ſome few 
uwyes he is able to ſuftain the enemy, till things 
arc ſomewhat order'd, it would ſometimes be of 
{mall avail, but of mo necefity. But when a Prince 
hath no ſtrong, Army, Fortrcſſes.cither-in the heart 
of his State, or at his frontiers, arc hurttull, or 
unprofitable : huxttull, becauſe he eafily loſes them, 
and being loſt they make war upon him 3 or put 
caſe they are ſo ſtrong, that the cnemy cannot take 
them, they are Ictt behinde by the enemies Army, 
and ſo they become of no ſervice. For good Ar- 
mics if they meet not with very ſharp encounters, 
enter far into their enemies Countreys, without 
regard, either of Town or Fortreſs they leave be- 
hinde them : As it was evident in the ancient 
Stories, and as we ſce Francis Maria did, who'in 
theſe latter times without any regard of them, left 
ten of the enemies Cities, behinde him, to affail 
that of Vrbix, That Prince then that can raiſe a 
good Army, can do well enough, without having' 
any ſtrong holds: but he that cannot have an 
Army ready, fhould never build any : well may 
he fortitie the City. of his abode, and keep it in 
yr ſtrength, and the Citizens thereof well di- 
poſed, whereby he may be able to ſupport the 
enemies violence, till cither ſome accord, or ſome 
foreign aid come to his relief. All other defigns 
are expenſive in time of peace, and unfruitfull in, 
ume of war. And whoſoever ſhall well weigh all 
this that I have ſaid, ſhall perccive that the Ro- 
mans as they were in all other their affairs very 
judicious, ſo were they very well adviſed in this 
judgement they gave upon the Latins, and the 
Privernates, where taking no care at all for Citta- 
= tadels,” 
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dels, they aſſur'd themſelves of them by wiſer and 
better ways. 


Wy —_—O@C_ 


CHAP. XXV. 


Tt is a wrong courſe to aſſail a City fallen into diſcord, 
thinking by means thereof to maſter it, | 


N the Roman Republick the people and the No- 
bility were ſo far fallen aſunder, that the Vejen- 
tes together with the Ebxrans by means of their 
diſagreement, thought they might be able quite to 
root out the Romans : and having levied an Army, 
and forrag'd all the Countrey of Rome, the Senate 
armed out Cxneus Manilius and M, Fabius againſt 
them, who having brought their Army near to 
that of the Yejentes,they forbare not with all inſo- 
Jences and reproaches to revile them, and diſgrace 
the Roman name, and ſuch was their foothardi- 
neſs and preſumptions that the Romans though 
then they were at odds one with another, came to 
agreement, and ſo coming to the combat, broke 
and vanguiſh'd them. We {ce therefore how much 
men deceive themſelves (as formerly we have trea- 
td) in the courſes they take, and that many times 
where they think to get, they loſe. The Vejentes 
belicv'd, that by ſetting upon the Romans that 
were at variance one with another, they ſhould 
overcome them, but it prov'd the occaſion of re- 
concilement to the Romans, but of ruine to them- 
ſc]ves : for the cauſes of diſcord in Republicks, 1s 
moſt commonly idleneſs and peace; and the cauſe 


of union and concord is fear and war, Where- 
| tore- 
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fore had the Vejentes been wiſe, the more at va” 
riance they had perceived Rome to have been, {0 
much the more ſhould they have forborn from war 
againſt them, and with devices of Peace caft about 
how to maſter them. The way 1s, to endeavour to 
be reputed a confident friend of that City, which 
is in diſcord : and whiles they come not to arms, 
to carry himſelf as an Umpire between both par- 
ties, And when they do come to arms, to afford 
ſome ſlow favours to the weaker party, as well to 
keep them ſtill at war, and conſume them, as to 
hinder them from doubting that with thy great 
forces thou meaneſt to ſuppreſs them, and become 
their Prince. And when this part is well plaid, it 
cannot fail ordinarily, but that it will directly 
have the ſucceſs thou lookeſt for, The City of Pz- 
ſtoya (as in another diſcourſe and to another pur- 
poſe I ſaid) came to the Florentines Republick, by 
no other trick than this : for i - being divided in 
factions, the Florentines now favouring the one, 
and then the other without any imputation of 
blame from either, brought them to ſuch terms, 
that being tir'd with thejr turgultuous living, they 
came willingly to caſt themſclves into the Flo- 
rentixes arms. The City of Szexa never changed 
her State upon the Florentines favour, but when 
their courteſies came but thin and ſmall : for when 
they were frequent and ſfirong, they united them 
rather for the defence of the State in which they 
liv'd. I will adde to theſe aforeſaid one other 
example, Philip Viſconti Duke of Milas, ſeveral 
times made war againſt the Florentines, grounding 
much upon their diſagreements, and alwayes 
came offa loſer, Whereupon he was wont to ſay, 
RX 3 when 
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when he complained of the evil ſucceſs of his un- 
dertakings, that the Florentines tollies had made 
Him ſpend two millions of Gold to no purpoſe, 
Therefore (as it was ſaid before) the Vejentes and 
the Etruſcans deceived themelves by this conceit 
of theirs, and were at Jaſt in a (et batte] vanquiſh'd 
by the Romans, ' And thus will others finde them- 
ſelves decciv'd, whoever ſhall (cek by the like 
courſe, and upon the {ame occaſion to ſubdue any 
Nation or People. "CONES 


— 


CHAP. XXVI. 


Contempt and contumely begets a hatred againſt thoſe 
' that uſe it, without any return of advantage to 


them, 


I Believe it is one of the greateſt parts of wiſdom 
in men, to abſtain from threatning or injuring 
of any one in words 'for neithet the one nor 0- 
ther bereave the enemy of any part of his {trength; 
but the one makes him more wary of thee, and the 
other bear more deadly hatred againſt thee, and 
deviſe by all manner of wayes he can to hurt thee, 
This: is plain by the example. of the Vejenter, 
whereof we ſpake in the former Chapter : who 
to the wrong, of making war againſt the Romans, 
added the reproach of words, from which every 
prudent Commander ought to reſtrain his Souk 
dicrs: ſo that they are things that incenſe and 
provoke the enemy to revenge, and are no de- 
fence (as its faid Jagainſt the huxt he does, m- 
{omuca that they arc all weapons thrown yn 
thee, 
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thee, which. return again upon thee, whereof there 
followed a notable example a good white ſince in 
Afia, where Gabades a Commander of the Per- 
fans, having a long while lien encamped before 
Amida,- and determined upon the tediouſneſs of 
the fiege to depart, and therefore to that purpoſe 
riſing with his Camp, thoſe of the Town being 
come all upon the walls, and grown inſolent 
upon their victory, torbore no kind of outrage, 
diſgracing, blaming and reproaching the enemy 
with his baſenels and cowardiſe : whereupon Ga- 
bades being, incenſed, alter'd his purpoſe, and re- 
turn'd to the ſiege, where ſuch was their indig- 
nation at the contumely, that in a few dayes they 
took and fack'd the Town. In the fame manner 
it befell the Vejentes, who were not content (as 
is faid ) to make war againſt the Romans, but 
they rail'd on them in vile terms, going even to 
their very trenches to reproach them, ſo that 
they incenſed them more with their words than 
blowes : and thoſe Souldiers which were hardly 
drawn to fight, conftrain'd the Conſul to begin 
to fight, ſo that the Vejentes ſuffer'd, as the 0- 
thers we ſpoke of before, for their infolence. 
Wherefore every good Commander of Armies, 
and good Governour of Common-wealths is to 
praiſe all poſhible remedies, that theſe injuries 
or reproaches be not us'd cither in the City or 
the Army, neither one among another, nor againſt 
the enemy : tor being practiſed againſt the ene- 
my, there ariſc from thence the atoreſaid incon- 
. yenients : and among themſelves they would do 
worſe, when there is no reparation made, which 
wilc and judicious men have alwaycs awardcd, 

X 4 When 
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When the Roman legions left at Capra conſpi- 
red againſt the Capmars, as in its place ſhall be 
related, and a {edition was there occaſioned by 
this conſpiracy, (which was afterwards quieted 
by Valerins Corvinus ) among, other conſiitutions 
which were made in the agreement, they ordain- 
ed very. grievous puniſhments for thoſe that 
ſhould ever reproach any of thoſe Souldiers with 
that ſedition. Tiberius Gracchus, who during the 
wars with Hannibal was made a Captain over 
ſome certain number of ſlaves, whom the Ro- 
mans for want of men had put into Arms, or- 
dained ſpecially a capital puniſhment for any that 
ſhould object to any of them their ſervitude: fo 
hurtfull a matter (as it is ſaid ) was it thought 
by the Romans to ſet men at novght, and res 
proach them with any diſgrace for there is no- 
thing ſo much incenſes men to rage or breeds 


more hatred in them, whether it be ſpoken in 
| = carneſt or in jcaft, Bztter taunts 
Facetiz aſper? when they have too great a 
JP nimum EX 4:21 of truth with them, leave 


vero traxerunt, , RT 
acrem ſuit memo- behinde them a very diſtaſtefull 


riam relinquunt, remembrance, 
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CHAP. XXVILI. 


Prudent Princes and Commonwealths ought to be con- 
tented with the vifory : for oftentimes when that 
ſuffices them not, they loſe it. 


HE uſing of diſgraceful words againſt the e- 
nemy, proceeds moſt commonly trom an in- 
{olency, which either the victory or a falſe hope 
of victory incites thee to : which falſe hope cauſes 
men to errnot only in their ſayings, but in their 
doings alſo : for this hope when it enters into 
mens breaſts, makes them go beyond the point, 
and many times loſe the opportunity of having a 
certain good, hoping to attain unto a better un- 
certain good : and becaule this is a matter worthy | 
conſideration, men often deceiving themſclves , 
to the dammage of their State, I am of advice to 
ſhew it particularly by ancient examples and mo- 
dern,being it cannot ſo diftinQly be prov'd by rea> 
ſons. Hannibal after he had defeated the Romans 
at Canna, ſent his Agents to Carthage, to give 
them notice of the vicory, and to demand new 
ſupplies. It was argued in the Senate, what was 
ht tobe done. Hanno an old man and a diſcreet 
Citizen of Carthage adviſed to uſe this victory 
wiſely, and make peace with the Romans, being 
that now they might have it upon reaſonable 
terms,having gained a battel; and that they ſhould 
not go about to ſeek for it after a battel loſt : for 
it ſhould: be the Cartbaginians delign to ſhew 
the Romans, that they were able to deal with 
them, and having gotten a viftory, they _ 
| take 
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take a care not to loſe it for hope of a greater, 
This courſe was not taken, but afterwards the 
Senate of Carthage underſtood that this was very 
good counſel, when the occaſion was loſt. When 
Alexander the Great had conquer'd all the Levart, 
the Commonwealth of Tyre, famous in thoſe days, 
and puiſſant, by reaſon that their City was ſeat- 
ed in the water, as Venice is, ſeeing Alexander's 
greatneſs, ſent Ambaſſadors to him to tell him, 
that they would become his faithful ſervants , 
and yield him what obedience he ſhould defire, 
but that they would not admit either him or 
his ſoldiers into their Town. Whereat Alexan- 
der diſdaining, that any one City ſhould ſhut her 
pates againſt him, ſeeing he had forc'd all others 
open throughout the. whole world, would not 
accept their conditions, but 'rejeQed them, and 
' forthwith ſent his army thither. That Town 
ſtood in the water, and ' was well provided with 
victuals, and other munition fit for defence, fo 
that Alexander after four moneths ſpenit, conſi- 
dering that one City took away all that time from 
hisglory, which many other great conqueſts ne- 
ver did, and therefore determined to try an a- 
greement, and to grant what they of themſelves 
had asked. But they of Tyre being grown in- 
ſolent hereupon, not only retuſed the conditions, 
but flew thoſe that came to treat with them. 
Whereupon Alexander all enraged at this affront, 
ſo ſtrongly aſſaulted the Town, that he took it, 
deftroy'd it; and flew or made {Javes all the men 
therein. A Spaniſh Army came upon the. Floren- 
tines 'Territories, to reſiore the Medic: into Flo- 
rexce, and to lay fome taxes upon the Town, 

| | being 
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being; hired hereunto by ſome Citizens inhabiting 
theretn,, who put them in hopes that as ſoon as 
they ſhould ſer foot in their Country, they would 
take arms infavour of them 3 they coming into 
the plain, and none of theſe diſcovering them- 
ſelves to be for them, becauſe they had want of 
vicuals, tried to make an agreement 3 whereup- 
on the Florentimmes grown proud, would not accept 
of any.,, upon which occalion followed the loſs of 
Prato.and the ruine of that State. ThereforePrinces 
cannot commit a greater error when they are a{- 
faild (in caſe the affailants are tar more puiſſant 
than they ) than to refuſe al! terms of agreement, 
eſpecially when they are proffer'd them : for ne- 
ver will ſuch poor'ones be offer'd, wherein is not 
ina good meaſure compriſed his good that ac- 
cepts them, and ſome part of his victory. Where- 
fore the Tyrians ſhould have ſatisfied themſelves, 
that Alexander accepted thoſe conditions he had 
forthierfy refuſed ': and their victory had been 
great enough , when with their arms in hand, 
they had made ſo mighty a Prince as he to yield 
to' their demands. It ſhould have ſufficed the 
Florentines aMo, and they had gotten a good vi- 
tory too, if the Spaniſh army gave way to any 
of their deſires, though they had not tulhlled all 
of them 3; for that armies deſign was to change 
the State of Florence, to take away her devotion 
to France, and to draw ſome monies from her. 
When of theſe three the people had yielded to 
two, which were the laſt, and had gotten ther- 
{clves but one, which was the preſervation of 
their ſtate, they within had each of them gaincd 
ſome honour and ſatisfaction, nor ſhould the peo- 
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ple have troubled themſelves for the other two 
things, one remaining to them 3 nor ſhould they 
have offered, ſeeing they had been ſure of a cer- 
tain victory to hazard it at fortunes diſcretion,try- 
ing even the extremity thereof, which never any 
wile man will endanger himſelf in, unleſs it be 
upon neceſſity. Hannibal being departed out of 
Ttaly, where he had bcen very glorious for ſixteen 
years, recalled by his own country-men the Car- 
_ thagimians, to relieve his native Country, found 
Aſarubal and Siphax defeated, the Kingdom of 
Nwumidia loſt, and Carthage reſtrain'd within the 
compals of her own walls, which had no other 
refuge but him and his army : and knowing that 
was his Countries laſt hopes, he would not hazard 
It, till he had firſt made trial of all other remedies : 
nor was he aſham'd to ask peace, judging, that if 
there was any way to ſave his Country, it was by 
that, and not by war which being refuſed him, 
though he had been ſure to loſe, he would not fail 
to fight, thinking that it might fall out ſo, that 

{ible it was for him to overcome, and if loſe it, 
” muſt loſe it gloriouſly. And if Hennibal,who 
was ſo valorousa Captain, and had his army en- 
tire, did require peace, before he would hazard 
the battel, when he perceived that in loſing it, his 
country would be ſubdued, what ſhould another 
of leſs valour and experience than he do? But 
men run into this error, by not knowing how to 
limit their hopes, ſo that grounded on their own 
vaſi conceits , without weighing their firengths, 
they are utterly ruin'd. 


. _ 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 


How dangerous a thing it is for a Repwblickor Prince 
not to revenge an injury done againſt a publick 
State, or againſt a private perſon, 


VW Hat, indignation may cauſe men to do, is 
eafily known, by that which betfel - the Ro- 
mans when they ſent the three Fabiz for Am- 
bafſadors to the French , who came to invade 
Tuſcany, and in particular Cluſmm : tor the peo- 
ple of Cluſum', having ſent to require aid at 
Rome, the Romans ent their Ambaſſadors to the 
Frexch, to let them know they were to forbear 
from making war againſt the Twſcans, which 
Ambaſſadours being upon the place, and fitter 
to play the Soldiers part, than the Ambaſſa- 
dors, the French and the Twſcaus coming to 
fight, they rank'd themſelves amongſt the tore- 
moſt to combat the French, whence it came, that 
being known by them, they converted all the ha- 
tred they bore the Twſcans againſt the Romans, 
which hatred became greater : for the French by 
their Ambaſſadors - having complained to the 
Senate of this injury, and required in fatisfaQti- 
on of the dammage, that the aforementioned Fa- 
bii ſhould be given into their hands, they were 
not only not given them, or in any other manner 
puniſhed, but when the time of their Aſſemblies 
came, they were - made Tribunes with Conſular 
power.: inſomuch that the Frexch perceiving thoſe 
to be honoured, that ſhould have been puniſh- 
ed, took all this as done in deſpite and diſgrace 
to them ; and thus incenfed with rage and dif 
| dain 
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dain they came to afſail Rome, which they took, 
the Capitol excepted. Whieh dcfiruQtion fel] 
upon: the Romans only for: their inobſcrvance of 
juſtice : for their Ambaſſadors having offendcd a- 
gainſt the law of Nations, when they ſhould have 
been puniſhed, were honoured. Therefore it is 
worthy conſideration, how much every Repub- 
lick or Prince ſhould beware of doing the hke 
wrong, not only againſt a nation, but alſo againſt 
any particular man, : for if a man be exceedingly 
offended cither by the publick, or by any private 
man, and hath had no reparation. made him to 
his, content : if he lives in a Commonwealth, he 
wilifeek even with the. utter ruine thercot to a- 
venge himſelf: if he lives under a Prince and. be 
a man of any courage, he will never reft, till in 
{ome kind or other he be revenged on him, how- 
ever-that he knows he draws. thereby his own 
deftruction: on his head. And: to verife this, 
there is not a fitter nor truer example, than that 
of Philip of Macedon, Alexander's Father. In his 
Court there was a very hand{om young noble man 
named Pauſaxias, and of him one Attalus, one of 
the chiefeſt men, that was near about Fh1lip, was 
inamour'd ; who having ſeveral times tried 
he would yield to, him, and finding him fax off 
from conſenting to any ſuch thing, determined 
to gain that by a trick. and by force, which no 


way. elſe he ſaw he could attain'to. And having 


made a ſolemn invitation, whercat Parſanias 
and many, other noble men met, after that.,cvery 
one had liberally cat and drunk, caus'd Pauſani 
as to be taken and brought to ſame by-chamber, 


where not only. by, force he fatished his bony 
| u 
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luſt upon, him, but the more to diſgrace him, he 
made-bim to be ſo uſed by many others in the 
like manner. Of which: injury Panſanias ſeveral 
times made his complaint to Philip, who having 
held him a long time in. hope of revenging him, 
inſtead thereof made Attalus governour of a Pro- 
vince in Greece z whereupon Paxſaxias ſccing his 
enemy honoured, and not puniſhed , converted. 
his indignation not againſt bim that had injured 
bim, but againſt Philip that had not aveng'd. hims 
And on a morning when Philip's daughter was 
ſolemnly married to Alexander of Epirus., as Phis 
lip went to the Temple to celebrate the eſpouſals, 
he ſlew him between the two Alexanders, the 
{on, and the ſon in law. Which example is much 
like that of the Romars, and is remarkable for all 
thoſe that rule, who.ſhould never value any man 
at {o low a rate, as to think (that by heaping in» 
jury upon injury ) he that is thus, wrong'd will 
not deviſe ſome way to. be reveng'd, though it 
- be with his own utter loſs, and deſtruQtion. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Fortune blinds mens minds, when ſhe.will not. ſuffer 
then to prevent. her deſigns. 


F we confider well the courſe of humane at- 
fairs, we ſhall. many times. ſce things. come to 
paſs, and chances happen: which the heavens al- 
together would not that . order ſhould. be taken 
to prevent. And. in.as much as. this,whigh I ſpeak 
of, betel Rome, where there. was ſo, much: valour, 
| {0 
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fo much Religion and good order, it is no marvel 
if the ſame thing often tall out in a City ot Coun- 
try that wants the ſaid things : and becauſe this 
place is very remarkable to ſhew the power hea- 
ven hath over: humane things, T. Livins at large 
and with words of very great efficacy expreſſes it, 
faying, that the heavens would for ſome end, that 
the Romans ſhould know their power 3 and there- 
fore caus'd thoſe Fabii to err , that were ſent 
Ambaſſadors to the French, and by their means 
provok'd them to make war againſt Rome, And 
afterwards ordain'd, that for the ſuppreſſing 
of that war, there was nothing done in Rome 
worthy of the Romans, having firſt crdain'd, 
that Camillius , who only was able to remedy ſo 
great a miſchief ſhould then be baniſhed to Ardea, 
And then the French coming towards Rome, they 
who to reſiſt the fury of the Volſc: and many 
their neighbouring enemies ,* had ſeveral times 
created a Dictatour, now upon the approach of 
the French never created any. Moreover, fot 
their choice of Soldiers, it was very weak, and 
without any extraordinary diligence : and they 
were ſo flow in taking of arms, that they were 
hardly time enough to encounter the French at 
the river Allia, ten miles from Rome, Here the 
Tribunes pitchit their carnp without any otdi- 
nary diligence : not viewing the ground firlt , 
neither incompaſling it with ttench or paliſado; 
making uſe neither of humane nor divine helps. 
And in ranging of theit battel, they left their ranks 
fo thin and weak, that as welt the Soldiers as the 


Captains did nothing worthy of the Roman Diſct- 


pline. They fought afterwards without any ow 
. on 
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fion of blood, for they fled .before they were afs 
Gild : the greater part went thence to Vejuny 
the other retir'd to Rome, who never going into 
their own houſes, went into the Capitol : ſo that 
the Senate taking, no care to defend Rome, did 
not ſo much as ſhat the gates, and part of them 
ficd from thence, and part got into the Capitol 3 
yet in defence thereof, they had not ſuch difor- 
der 3 for they did not cloy it with unuſual peo- 
ple , they furniſhed it with all the Corn they 
could poſfibly get, that it might endure out the 
ſiege: and the greater part of the unprofitahle mul- 
titude of old men, woinen and children, fled un- 
to the neighbouring Towns about, the reſt ſtaid 
at Rome for a prey to the French. So that who< 
tver ſhould have read of the brave atchievs 
ments of that people many years before, and af- 
terwards of theſe times following them, would 
have much ado to believe it were the ſame people: 
And T, Livixs having reckon'd up.the aforctaid 
diſorders, concludes thus,. So - oh wb 
much _ + aygn ev = ou on 
eyes, when ſhe would not bave . cont. 
fer force withſtood. Nor can wort ag gg 
this concluſion be more true; I: 
Whereupon men that are alwayes under hard 
croſſes deferve the leſs blame, as they that enjoy 
continual proſperity alſo merit leſs praiſe 3 for we 
ſhall many times ſee thoſe led to their deſtrui- 
on, and theſe advanc'd to an extraordinary great- 
nels by ſome occation the heavens have preſent- 
ed in their furtherances hereto, giving micans to 
the one to behave himſelf vertuouſly, and quite 
bercaving the other of them. And we may well 
7 fay 
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fay-Fortune does this, for ſhe makes choyce of a 
man (when ſhe purpoſes to bring great matters 
to paſs) of ſuch judgment and fpirit, that knows 
how to make uſe'of thoſe occaſions the preſents 
him. So in"like manner, when ſhe would bring 
Horribte deſtructions upon any place ;'ſhe there 
Prefers'men to that purpoſe, that they may help 
to draw on that ruine. And in caſe there be any 
that may prevent theſe miſchiets, ſhe either brings 
him to his end, or clſe deprives him of all abilities 
todoany good. This we very well know by our 
Authors diſcourſe, how that fortune for to am- 
plitie Rome, and to bring it to that greatneſs it 
attain'd to, deem'd it neceſſary to ſcourge it, as 
we ſhall diſcourſe at large in the beginning of the 
next” book following, but yet would not wholly 
ruine it, And this appears, in as much as ſhe ba- 
niſhed Camillus, but put him not to death : ſhe 
made- Rome be' taken , but not the Capitol ; 
ſhe ordain*'d that the Romans ſhould. not think 
out'-any thing of ' avail to ſave Rome ; yet 
for defence of the Capitol , they wanted. of no 
good advice. To the end Rome ſhould'be taken, 
ſhe caus'd the greater part of thoſe Soldiers, that 
were routed at Allis, to'go to Vejum. "And as for 
the defence of the City of Rome, as ſhe-cut off all 
the ways to order it, ſo ſhe prepar'd every thing 
ready to recover it again, having condyced an 
entire Roman Army to Vejum, and Camillus to 
Ardea, whereby they might be able to make a 
firong. head under the command of a Captain 
never. blemiſhed with any diſgrace of loſs yet,and 
throughly whole in his reputation, for the reco- 
very of his Country. We might here one 
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ſome modern example to confirm what we have 
ſaid : but becauſe I think it unneceſſary, being 
this may well ſuffice, I ſhall omit it. I avow 
thereforc this to be very true, as by many hiſt6- 
ties we may ſee it, that men may well follow for- 
tune but not oppoſe it 3 they may well weave 
her webs, but not break them, Wherefore let 
men never abandon themſelves, being they know 
not what ſhall become of them in the end, the 
paſſages of their fortunes being through crooked 
and unknown ways; they ſhould ever hope, and 
ſo hoping put on ſtill, and never give over in 
deſpair, whatſoever chance or © trouble they be 
fallen into. 


ST —————_ 


CHAP: XXX. 
Republicks and Princes that really are mighty, ſeek. 


uot by monies to make alliance with others. but by 
their valour, and repute of thetr F orces, 


He Romans were ſtraightly beſi ed in the Ca- 
pitol, and however. they look'd for aid from 


Vejum, and from Camillus, being forc'd by famine; 


they came to terms of apreement with the F rench, 

to redeem themiſelves for a certain ſum of moneyz 

upon which. agreement, as they were weighing 

the gold, Camill:s arrived with his Army, which 

fortune brought to pals (lays by 

our Hiſtorian) to the end that = Romani auro re- 

the Romans ſhould not live re- my We OT TROge" 

deem'd by gold. Which thing 

15 not only tetnarkable in this part, but in the 
JT 2 procels | 
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Proceſs of this Commonwealths actions , where 
It is evident that they never vanquiſhed Towns - 
with monies, nor ever bought peace with mony, 
but by proweſs in the wars.Which 1 think never 
befel any other Republick 3 and among other ſigns 
by which a man diſcerns the power of a State, he 
he is to mark in what manner it lives with the 
neighbouring States. And when it is fo order'd, 
that they become tributaries thereunto, to keep 
friendſhip with it, there is an aſſured fign, that 
that State is powerful. But when the ſaid neigh- 
bours, though inferiour to it, draw money from 
thence, there is then a great evidence of the weak- 
neſs thereof. Read all the Roman ſtorics, and 
ye ſhall ſee how the Maſflians , the Aduans, 
the Rhodians, Hiero the Syracuſan, Eumenes and 
Maſiniſſa Kings joyning upon the contines of the 
Roman Empire, to have friendſhip-with it, con- 
curr*d in expences and tribute in all times that 
need was, ſeeking after no other requital thereof, 
but to be prote&ed by it. We ſhall ſee the contrary 
in poor and in feeble States 3 and fo beginning at 
ours of Florence in the times paſt, even when the 
reputation thereof was at the greateſt, there was 
never a great Lord in Romania, that had not ſome 
allowance, from thence, and .befides ſhe gave to 
thoſe of Perugia and Caſtella, and to all the reſt of 
her neighbours. For had this City been warlike 
and ſtrong, the contrary would have follow'd 3 
for all thoſe to have been under the proteQton of 
,would have given money, and have ſought to 
buy its friendſhip, and not to fel] their own. Net- 
ther have the Florentines alone liv'd in this baſe- 
nels,but theFenetians,and the King of France,who, 

though 
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though a Prince of great Dominions,lives tributa- 
ry to the Swiſſes,and the King of England. The 


) cauſe whercof is. in that he difarms his ſubjeas, 
and becauſc that Ring and thoſe other aforenamed 


0 had rathcr enjoy a preſent profit to rack their peo- 
- ple and {queeze them, and avoid rather an imagt- 
C nary than a real danger,than do ſuch expedients as 
| 

p 


would {ecure, and tor ever make their States hap- 
P py. hich diforder,though ſome while it may pro- 


at duce quiet,yet in time it proves the cauſe of want, 
_- lofles, and irrccoverable ruine. And it would be 
= too long to relate, how many times the Florentines, 
- the Venetians, and this Kingdom, have redeem'd 


themſelves even in the wars,and how many times 
wa they have ſubjeed themſelves to diſgrace, which 


nd ' the Romans were only once like to have done. It 
he would be tedious to tell, how many Towns the 
oY Florentines and Venetians have bought, whereof 
"at afterwards the inconvenience hath been found, 
of, and how that thoſe things that are bought 
ary with gold, men know not how to defend with the 
z at \word. The Romaxs obſerv*d-this-brave way and 
the manner of living, while they. were free ; but after 
Was they came under their Emperors governments, 
avs and that thoſe Emperors grew naught, and lov'd 
E = the ſhade,and could not endure any toil in the Sun, 
it © they began alſo to redeem themſelves, ſometimes 
Tp from the Parthians, ſometimes from the Germans, 
| and now and then alſo from ſome others of their 
mb neighbours, which was the beginning of that 
os great Empires ruine.Whereupon aroſe the like in» 
rl convenients from their having difarm'd their peo« 
who ple, from whence alſo procedes another greas ,- 
eh (cr, that the nearer thy enemy comes to thee, 


SJ the 
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the weaker he finds thee; for whoſoever lives after 
that manner we have ſpoken of above, treats evil 
thoſe ſubjects he hath within his dominions, be-- 
cauſF his men are not ſo well diſciplin'd in the 
wars, as to keep the enemy from entring into the 
heart of their Country.Whence it proceeds,that to 
keep the enemy off, he allows ſome proviſion of 
moneys to thoſe Princes or people that border up- 
on his Countrey. And thereupon thoſe States 
make ſome reſiſtance upon the confines only, which 
when the enemy hath paſt, they have no kind of 
remedy left : and they perceive not, that this their 
manner of procecding is quite contrary to all good 
order: for the heart and the vital parts of a body 
are tobe arm'd, and not the extremities thereof 3 

for it can live without thoſe, but if theſe be hurt ' 
it dies: but theſe States keep the heart diſarm'd, 
and arm' their hands and feet. ' What this diſor- 
der hath done at Florence hath been and is daily 
ſcen: for when any Army paſſes'the frontiers,and 
enters near to the heart of the Country, there tis 
no further remedy. We ſaw not long, fince the 
{ame preof of the'Vexetians ; and had not their 
City been begirt by the waters, we ſhould nave 

ſeen an end of it. We have'not ſo'often ſeen this 
trial in France, becauſe it is {o' great a Kingdom, 
that it hath few enemies mighticr than it; never- 
theleſs when the Ergliſh invaded that Country mn 
the year 1513. the: whole Country quak'd , and 
the King himſelt, and every one thought, that one 
defeat alone would: have been ſufficient to loſe 
him the State. 'The:/contrary betel- the Romans 3 
for the ncarer the enemy approach'd to Rome, 


Li:e-N.OTE a © able 1 iy c#0uRnd the city to make _ 
_ "= An 
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And it was evident, when Hannib## came into 1 
zaly, that after three defeats, and the ſlaughters 0 
ſo many Captains and ſoldicrs, they were not on- 
ly able to ſuſtain the enemy, but to vanquiſh him. 
All this proceeded from that they had well arm'd 
the heart, and made ſmall account of the extre- 
mities ; for the foundation of their State was the 
people of Rome; and the Latins, and the other 
Towns their allies in Ttaly, and their Colonies, 
from whence they drew ſo many ſoldiers,that with 
them they were able to fight with and keep in awe 
the whole world. And that this is true, it appears 
by the queſtion Hanne theCarthaginian put to Han- 
mibaPs agents, after that great overthrow at Can- 
#4, who having exceedingly magnified HannibaPs 
great ads, were asked by Hannos, whether any of 
the Romans were yet come to demand peace, or it 
any Town of the Latins, or any of their Colonies 
had yet rebelled againſt the Romans 3, and they de- 
nying the one and the other, Haxno reply*'d, Then 
is the war yet as entire as it was at firſt, Wee 
therefore by this diſcourſe, and what we have 0- 
therwhere (aid, what difference there is between 
the proceedings of Republicks now adays, and 
thoſe of the ancients. We ſee alſo hereupon every 
day exceeding great loſſes, and wonderful great - 
conqueſts : for where men are but of {mall valour 
and refolution, fortune ſhews much power ; and 
becauſe ſhe is always various, therefore do Com- 
mon-wealths and States change often, and will 
always change, till at length ſome one ſtand up, 
who is ſo much a lover of antiquity, as to regu- 
late hex, that ſhe take not occaſion to ſhew at e- 
very turn of the Sun, how great her power is, 
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CHAP. XXXkL 


How dangerous a thing it is, to give credit to men 
that are baniſhed out of their Country, 


Mts it is not out of purpoſe, to treat a- 
mong thefe other diſcouxſes, how danger- 
ous a thing it is to truſt thoſe that are baniſhed 
out of their Country, theſe being matters that e- 
very day are pradtis'd by thoſe that are Rulers of 
States z eſpecially (ceing it may be prov'd by a me- 
morable example out of T, Livins in his hiſtory, 
though this thing be out of his purpoſe quite. 
When Alexander the Great paſſed into Afia with 
his Army, [Alexander of Epirus his kinſman and 
uncle, came with ccrtain troops into Ttaly, being, 
calPd upon by ſome outlaw*d Lwcaxs, who put 
him in hope, that by their means he might be- 
- came maſter of that whole Country.W hercupon it 
came to paſs, that he being come into Italy upon 
their word and aſſurance, was ſlain by them ; their 
Citizens having promis'd them their return into 
their Country,jit they flew him. Therefore ſhould 
it be confidcr'd how vain their words and promt- 
ſes are, who are baniſhed thcir Countries for in 
regard of their word, it is to be thought, that 
whenſoever by other means than thine, they can 
be reſtorcd to their country, they will forſake thee, 
and clcave to others, notwithſtanding all the | 
promiſes thcy have made thee. And this is the 
rcaſon why there is no hold to theix word, be- 
cauſe {o extremc is their delire to return to theis 

native 
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' native homes, that naturally they believe many 


things that are falſe, and ſome things out of their 
own cunning they addez ſo that between what 
they think, and what they ſay they think, they 
put thee in ſuch hopes, that grounding thereupon, 
thou art brought to a vain expence, or to under- 
take ſomewhat that proves thy deſtruction, I will 
fatishe my ſelf with the atoreſaid example of Alex- 
ander, and only this other of Themiſtocles the Athee- 
niay, who being outlaw*d, fled to Darius in Afia, 
where he promiſed him ſo much, when he ſhould 
invade Greece, that Darius undertook the enter- 
priſe, But Themiſtoc}es not beirig able to make 
good his promiſes, cither for ſhame or fear of pu- 
niſhment, poyſoned himſelf, And if Themiſtocles 
a rare man committed this error, what ſhould we 
think hut that they do much more erre, who be- 
cauſe of their leſs vertue will ſuffer themſelves to 
be more violently drawn by their own paſſions 
and defires? And tSrefore a Prince ought to prp- 
cced very ſlowly in undertakings upon the rela- 
tion of exil'd men 3 for otherwile he ſuffers either 
great ſhame, or dammage by them. And becauſe 
it {cldom comes fo paſs, that Towns and Coun» 
treys are taken by ſtealth, or by intelligence that 
any one hath in them, methinks it is not much 
out of purpoſe to treat thereof in the Chapter 
following, adding thereunto by how many wayes 
the Romans got them, 
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CHAP. XXXIL 


How many wayes the Romans wſed to make them- 
ſelves maſters of Towns. | 


'T He Romans applying themſelves all to the war, 
did evermore make it withall advantage poſ- 
ſible, as well for the expence, as for every thing 
elſe belonging thereto. From hence it proceeded, 
that they were alwayes aware of taking of Towns 
by long fieges, thinking it a matter of great 
charges, and incommodity, that ſurpaſſes far the 
profit their conqueſt thereof can bring. And for 
this cauſe they thought it more for their own ad- 
vantage, to take: a Town any way elſe than by 
ftege. Whereupon in ſuch great and ſo many wars, 
we * have very few examples of fieges made by 
them. The wayes then wh&3%by they got their 
Towns, were either by c@<yaeſt or yielding, 
And this conqueſt was eithet by force or open 
violence, or by force mingled with fraud. Open 
1 violence was either by aſſault, with- 
Azgtedi ur- Out beating the walls, which was 
bem coroni, to beleaguer a Town round with an 
| Army : for they environ'd it, and 
combated it on all parts, and many tunes it 
prov'd fo luckily to them, that in one aſſault 
they took a Town, though a very vaſt one, as 
when Scipio took new Carthage in Spain. Or 
when this aſſault ſerved not, they betook them 
to break dowri the walls with their rams, and 
other their warlike engincs, or elſe by ſore Mine 


. or Vault they made, whereby they cnter'd the 
| City, 
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City, by which way they took the City of Vejum 5 
or to make themſelves equal in height with thoſe 
that defended. the walls, they 'made towers of 
wood, or caſt up mountains of earth, which lean- 
ed upon the wall on the outfide, whereby they 
might get to the height of it. Againſt theſe aſſaults, 
they that defended the Towns, in the firſt caſe in 
regard of their being beſieg'd round, ran a more 
ſudden hazard, and had more doubtfull remedies : 
for having need in every place of many defen- 
dants, perchance either thoſe that they'had, were 
not ſo many as could ſupply every place,or change 
often to refreſh them : or if they could, they were 
not all of equal courage to make reſiſtance ; and 
in caſe the skirniiſh had inclin*d in any part, all 
had been loſt, Therefore it came to paſs (as 1 fajd) 
that this way light many times on good ſucceſs. 
But when it ſucceeded not at hrſt, they did not 
much more try that- way, becauſe it was dange- 
rous for the Army : for the City being able tor ſo 
long a ſpace to defend it ſelf, the Arniy could not 
but grow weak, and hardly be able to withſtand 
any (ally of the enemies from within, and befides 
the Souldiers diforder'd and wearicd themſelves. 
hereby, yet notwithſtanding for once, and that on 
the ſudden, they afſail'd that way. As for the 
breaking down of the walls, they made reſiſtance 
as they do nyw adayes with new reparations, and 
agamſt their Mines, they made Countermines, and 
thereby they oppos'd their enemies either with 
their Arms in hand, or with other engines, and. 
among, others this was one, they fill'd divers 
Veitcls with Feathers, and ſet fire on them, which 
being thus kindled they put into the Mine, fo that 
| | by 
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by the ſmoke and ſtink thereof, the enemy was 
hjndred of entring thereinto : and if they afſail'd 
them with towers of wood, they ſought to fire 
them. And for the mounts of earth,they common» 
ly broke open the wall underneath,whereupon the 
mount did lean, drawing thence the earth into the 
Town , whereby they without did raiſe their 
mount, ſo that however they brought the earth 
without, being that they within carried it away, 
the mount came to no great matter, Theſe wayes 
of afſailing, cannot be continued long : for they 
muſt either rife from the ſiege, and ſeck by other 
means to make an end of the war, as Scipio did 
when being entred into Africk, he aſſaulted Utica, 
but could not take it, he roſe thence with his 
whole Camp, and {ought how to overthrow the 
Carthaginian Armies 3 or elſe they muſt turn again 
to the fiege, as they did at Vejum, Capna, Car- 
thage, and Jeruſalem, and other like Towns, 
which they took by fiege, As for Conqueſt by 
force and fraud, as it betell Palepolis, it chanced 


that the Romans by treating with the inhabitants 


took ſome Town. But by his aſſailing the Romans 
and others tried many, buforevail'l in few : the 
reaſon is, becauſe every ſmall impediment breaks 
the deſign, and impediments cafily happen: for 
either the conſpiracy is diſcover'd before it takes 
effc& 3; and without mugh difficulty it is diſcove- 
red, as well thropgh their infidelity, to whom it 
is communicatcd, as by the difficulty to put itin 
practice, being they are tp agree with enemies with. 
whom they cannot parly, but under ſome other 
colour. But in caſe the conſpiracy be not diſcloſed 
in the ordering of it, there ariſe multjtudes of 

difficul- 
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difficulties in putting it M Execution : for if cither 
thou comeſt beforc the tume appointed, or after, 
all is ſpoylcd 3 if any falſe Alarm be given, as was 
that of the Geeſe in the Capitol 3 if any ufual or- 
der bc broken, every little error or affright taken, 
ſpoyls the defign. Hereunto may be added the 
darkneſs of the night which often puts in fear the 
rather thoſe that undertake ſuch perilous thi 
And the greater part of thoſe men that are broupht 
upon ſuch enterprizes , being unexperienced in 
the ſcituation, the Countrey, and the places whi> 
ther they are led, become aſtoniſhed, diſheartned, 
and confuſed upon every ſmall accident ſhall hap» 
pen 3 and every ſhadow is of force to make them 
run away. Nor ever was there any more happy in 
theſe fraudulent night-plots, than Aratus Sicioneus, 
who was as baſe and cowardly in any ation by 
day.as he was of worth and ſpirit in theſe by night. 
Which we may well think was rather through 
ſome hidden vertue wherewith he was endowed, 
than becauſe there was naturally required in them 
the more good luck. Many of thete wayes are put 
in practice, few of them come to-trial, and very 
few take effect, Tourthing the gaining of Towns 
by yielding, they yicld either of good will or by 
force : this willingneſs ariſes either upon ſome fo- 
reign neceſlity, which compells' them to fly unto 
thy protection, as Capee did unto the Romans, or 
through a deſire to be well governed, being allur'd 
by the good Government that Prince holds among 
them that have given themſelves into his hands: as 
the Rhodians, the Maſſilians, and other like Cities 
did,that gave themſelves unto the Romans.Touch- 
ing ſurrendring up upon toxce, proceeds _ 
| rom 
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from a long ſiege, as is formerly ſaid; or from 1 
continual oppreſſion of incurſions, pillagings, and 
other hard uſages, which when a City deſires to, be 
freed from, ſhe yields her ſelf; Of all thoſe faid 
wayes the Romans -practiſed this laſt more than 
four hundred and. fifty ycars, to weary out their 
neighbours with routs and incurſions, and by 
gaining credit with them, by means of agreements 
made, as we have ſaid otherwherez and. upon that 
way they alwayes grounded, though they try'd all, 
but in the other they found. things either dange- 
xous or unprofitable. For in a ſiege, there is length 
.of time and expences :: in forcible aſſault, doubt 
and danger: and in confpiracics, uncertainty. And 
;they ſaw, that by the deteat of an enemies Army, 
ſometimes they ,got a Kingdom in one day, and 
to take by ſiege a Town that was,obſtinate, it coſt 
them many years: 


CHAP. XXX111, 


How the Romans. gave the. Commanders of thetr 
1 Armies free: and large Commiſſions. 


-F Think it fit for him (that by reading of Livies 
; © ftory would make advantage, thereot ) well to 
-confider all the wayes of the. People and Senate 
[of Romes proceedings: and.among other things 
' that merit contideration, this is one, to ſee with 
what Authority they ſent forth their Conſuls, Di- 
. Qators and Commanders of Artnies, which we {ce 
was very great, and the Senate reſerved nothing 


elſe to themſelves, but a power to make new wats, 
an 
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' and to confirm peace, but they referred every 


thing elſe to the arbitrement and power of the 
Conſul : for when the People and the Senate had 
once reſolved on the war, (as for example ſake 
againſt the Latines) they left all the reſt to the 
Conſul's diſcretion, who had free power cither to 
fight a battel or to leave it, and .to beſiege either 
this, or any other Town elſe as he pleas?d. Which 
things by many examples are 'verihed, and; eſpe- 
cially by that which fell out in an expedition a- 
gainſt the Twſcans:, for Fabiue the Conſul having 
overcome them near unto Sztrizm, and intending 
with his Army-to paſs the wood Cimina, and go 
into Txſcany, he did not only not adviſe with the 
Senate, but gave them no notice at all of it, 
though he was to make the war in a new. Coun- 
trey full of doabts and dangers : which is- wit- 
neſſed by a reſolution of the Senate taken dire&ly 
againſt this very courſe ;. who having underſtood 
of the victory Fabixs had gotten, and doubting 
he” would venture to paſs the faid Woods into 
Tiſcany, thinking it would be well not to try. that 
war, nor run. that hazzard, ſent two Deputies 
unto Fabiws, to give him notice, they would not 
have him paſs into Tuſcany : who came thither, 
when he had already paſt, and gotten the victory, 
and in lieu of hindring the war, they returned 
Ambaſſadours of his conqueſt and victory gotten. 
And whoſoever coniidcrs theie werns, will fade 
them diſcreetly uſed : for if the Senate would have 
had the Conſul to proceed on torwards 'in the 
War, only as they gave him order, they had made 
him leſs circumſpe&, and flower in his ations : 
for he would have chought, that the glory of the 
victory 
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victory had not been wholly his, but that the Se- 
nate had participated with-him, by whoſe counſel 
he had been governed. Beſides this, the Senate 
then obliged themſelves to adviſe in things they 
could not have the means to anderftand, For, 
notwithſtanding that among them there were 
men exceedingly well experienced in the wars, 
yet being they were not upon the place, and there- 
fore ignorant of very many particulars, which are 
needfull for him to know that will adviſe well, 
by interpoſing their Counſel, they would have 
committed tmany ertrours. And for this cauſe they 
ſuffered the Conſul to do all of hitnſelf, ar that 
the glory thereof ſhould be entirely his, the love 
of which they thought would provoke and en- 
courage him to do well. I have the more wil- 
ingly marked this place, becauſe I fee that the 
Republicks now adayes, as the Venetian and the 
Florentine, underſtand it not ſo ; and if their Com- 
manders, Proveditours, and Comtniſfioners are to 
plant any battery, they will know it firſt, and ad- 
adviſe thereupon. Which courſe deſerves the 
fame praiſe the others do, which altogether have 
brought them into thoſe miſerics they now ſuffer, 
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T' is moſt true, that all things in the World 


| theſe bodies not being renewed, laſt not 3 and the 
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THE 


Third B O O K: 


CHAP. I. 


For the maintenance of a Religion or a Commons 
wealth Tong in being, it is neceſſary oftentimes td 
reduce them to their firſt grounds, 


| have an end of their life : but thoſe things 

. enjoy that courle that is generally ordain'd 
them by Heaven, which diſorder not their body, 
but govern it inſucha regular courſe, that either 
it changes not, or if it does, it 15 for the better, 
and not for the worſe. And becauſe I ſpeak of 
mix'd bodies, ſuch as are Republicks and - Sets, 
I ſay, that thoſe changes are for the health thercof, 
which bring them back to their firſt beginnings : 
and therefore are they the beſt order'd, and fub- 
liſt the longeſt, which (by the help of their own 
brders) may often be renewed, or that by accident 
without the ſame orders attain to the {aid reno- 
vation. And it is more clear than the light, that 
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way to renew them is (as is faid) to reduce them 
to their firſt beginnings; for all beginnings of Seats, 
Common-wealths and Kingdoms, muſt needs con- 
tain ſome goodneſs in them, by means whereof 
they recover their firſt reputation and increaſe: for 
in proceſs of time that goodneſs growes corrupt, 
and unleſs ſomething happen, that reduces it to 
the juſt mark, that body muſt needs be deſtroyed. 
And our Doctors of Phyſick fay (ſpeaking, of the 

RY bodies of men ) That a man 
Quotidie aggrega- daily gathers ſome evil, which 


— indiget ſometimes hath need of cure, 


curatione, This reducing to the begin- 
| | ' ning (ſpeaking of Common- 
wealths) is done either by ſome outward accident, 
or by ſome prudence within. Touching the firſt, 
we fee it was neceſſary, that Rome ſhould be taken 
by the French, if we would have her ſpring again 


and thus. ſpringing again, ſhould recoyer a new 
life, and a new vertue, and take her {elf anew to 
the obſervance of Religion and Juftice, which be- 
gan in her to be much blemiſh*d, which we may 
cofily gather by the ſtory of Livy, where he ſhews 
that in drawing out the Army againſt the French, 
and in creating the Fribunes with Conſular Pow- 
er, they obſerved not any Religious Ceremony : {0 
in like manner, they did not only not puniſh the 
three Fabii, who againſt the Law of Natjons had 
fought againſt the Frexch, but ercated them Tri- 
bunes. And we may well think that of other 
_ good Laws alſo ordained by Romrwlus, and their 
other fage Princes, they began now to hold lels 
eſtcem than was rcaſonable, or neceſſary to main» 


tain a free Government, This forcign blow = 
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fore light on them, to the end they ſhould anew 
betake themſelves to all the old Orders of their 
City, and to ſhew that people, that it was ne- 
ceſſary not only to maintain Religion and juſtice, 
but to efteem well of their good Citizens, and to 
make more account of their vertue, than of thofe 
profits which they thought they loſt or got by 
their means : Which, we fee, came directly to 
paſs; for preſently after Rome was recovered trom 
the French, they renewed all the Rites of their 
ancient Religion, they puniſhed thoſe Fabiz who 
fought againſt the Law of Nations, and after- 
wards made ſuch account of Camilius his vertue 
and goodnels, that the Senate and all others whol- 
ly laying envy afide, gave the whole Govern- 
ment of the Common-wealth into his hands. It 
is neceflary therefore (as I have faid) that men, 
who live together in any order, ſhould often re- 
viſe themfel ves, either upon occafion given by out- 
ward, or elſe by inward accidents. And tor theſe 
laſt, they muſt either proceed from a Law, which 
may take a review as it were of the men that are 
in that bady, or elſe from ſome good man that 
may ariſe among them, who by his example and 
vertaous actions may work the ſame effect, which 
that Law or Order can. This good then ariſes in 
Common-wealths, by the yertue of ſome man, or 
the force of ſome Order. And touching this laſt, 
thole Orders that reduc'd the Roman Republick to 
its own beginning, were the Tribes of the peo- 
ple, the Cenſors, and all thoſe other Laws, which 
were made againſt the ambition or infolence of 
men, which orders have nced to be quicken'd by 
the vertue of ſome one Citizen, that couragiouſly 
& A Joyns 
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joyns with them for their execution, maugre the 
power of thoſe that break them. The executions 
whereof, before the ſacking of Rome by the French, 
were notable; the death of Brztus his Sons, the 
dcath of thoſe of the Decemvirate, that of Melius 
touching the laying down the price of their Corn : 
after the taking ot Rome, was the death of May- 
lins Capitolinus, the death of the Son of Maylius 
Torquatus, the execution which Papirius Crrſor did 
upon the Commander of his Cavalry, the accu- 
{ation of the Scipio's : which things being they 
were extraordinary and remarkable, whenfoever 
any of them did chance, cauſed men more ſtrictly 
to conform themſelves to the exact rule 3 and 
when theſe- began to fall out ſeldom, then began 
they to give men more leiſure to grow naught, 
and become more dangerous and tumultuous tor 
from one to another of ſuch like executions, 
there ſhould not paſs more than ten years time; 
for after ſuch a time men begin -again to change 
their manners and treſpaſs againſt the Laws : and 
unleſs ſomething chance,which anew calls the pu- 
niſhment to memory, and puts them in fear there- 
of, there meet together ſo many delinquents, that 
without danger they cannot be puniſhed. To this 
purpoſe, they who govern'd the State of Florence 
from 1434. to 1494. {aid it was neceſſary every 
fitth year to reform the State, otherwiſe it was 
hard to maintain itz and they call'd reforming 
of the Statc, to put that terror and fear in men, 
which they caus'd in them at the hrſt founding of 
the Laws, having then ſeverely puniſh'd thoſe 
that had offended againſt their manner of living 


But when the memory of that puniſhment 15 once 
extin- 
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extinguiſhed, men again take the boldneſs to at” 
tempt ſome innovations, and ſpeak 1]! of the pre- 
ſent State: and therefore it is neceſſary to take 
order for it by reducing it to the firſt grounds. 
Alſo this bringing back of Republicks to their 
beginnings, ariſes ſometimes from the plain ver- 
tue of ſome one man., without dependance on 
any Law, inciting thee to. any execution : yet are 
they of ſo great reputation, and of ſuch remark, 
that the good men'delire to tollow them, and the 
bad are aſham'd to live contrarily to them, Thoſe 
that in Rome particularly worked theſe good 
effeas, were Horatjus Cocles, Scevola, Fabritins, 
the two Decii, Regulus, Attilins, and ſome others, 
who by their rare and worthy examples, in Rome 
wrought the ſame effe& that good Laws and good 
Orders could, And if the forenamed executions 
of Laws, together with theſe particular exampIcs 
had ſucceeded every ten years in this City, it had 
been of neceſſary conſequence that it could never 


| be corrupted : but as the one and the other of 


theſe two things began to fall out ſeldom, the cor- 
ruptions multiplied : for after Marcus Regwlus the 
like example was never more {cen, And though 
in Rome there aroſe the two Cato's, yet ſuch 
was the diſtance between him and them, and bc- 
tween them, from the one to the other, and they 
remained fo alone, that with their good exam- 
ples they could effetuate no good thing , and 
_ the laſt Cato, who finding a great part 
of the City corrupted, could not prevail ſo by h's 
example, as to better bis Citizens. And this may 
{uffice for Republicks. But touching Religions, we 
(ce alſo theſe Reformations are neceſſary, by ex- 

L 3 ample 
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ample of our Religion : which had it not been 
reduc'd again to its principles by Saint Francy, 
and Saint Dominick, it would have bcen quite 
detac'd : for theſe by their poverty, and their imi- 
tation of Chrifts life, made a new impreſſion 
thereof in mens mindes, which was quite blotted 
out thence : and their new Rules were fo power- 
tull, and now are the cauſe that the diſhoneſty of 
the Prelates, and rhe Heads of the Religion, do 
not rune 1t, partly by their 11ving m poverty, and 
partly by the great credit they have in confefling 
the people, and preaching to them, whereby they 
give them to underſtand that it 1s evil, to fpeak 
evil againſt him that is evil 3 and that it is good, 
rather to live in obedience to them; and it they 
are faulty, to leave them to the chaſtiſement of 
God. And fo they offend. the moſt they can for 
they fear not the puniſhment they fee not, and 
believe not. This Reformation then hath and 
does maintain this Religion. Kingdoms alſo have 
iecd of reforming and reſtoring their Laws to 
their firſt beginnings. And we fee how much 
good this does in the Kingdom of France; 
Which Kingdom is governed more by its Laws 
and Cuſtoms than any other Kingdom clſe. Of 
which Laws and Cuſtoms, the Parliaments are 
the principal maintainers, and eſpecially that of 
Paris, which reſtores them again to lite, whenfo- 
cvcr it makcs any exccution againſt a Prince Ot 
the Realm, and that they condemn the King mn 
their ſentences: and till this preſent it hath 
maintained it felt, by being an obftimate cxccu- 
tioncr againſt that Nobility; but whenſocvcr It 
ſhould fuifer any of their faults: to eſcape urpu- 
| 35s \ * © milked, 
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niſhed , and they chance to multiply , withou®© 
doubt it would come to paſs that either they 
were to be correced with great diſorder, or that 
Kingdom come to a diſſolution. Therefore we 
conclude, that there is nothing more neceſſary in 
a politick Government, Sect, Kingdom, or Com- 
monwealth that it be, th: to rcltore it to that 
reputation which in its firſt beginning it had, 
and take a care that either the Cuſtoms be good, 
or the men good, that they may rather work 
this effec, that it be not left to ſome foreign 
force to do it : For (however that ſometimes it 
be an excellent remedy, as it prov'd to Rome ) 
yct is it fo dangerous, that it is in no caſe to be 
defird: And to make it appear to any man,. 
how much che aCtions of particular men ſerved 
to advance Romes greatneſs, and wrought ma- 
ny good cffetts in that City, I will come to the 
Narration and diſcourſe of them , within the 
bonds whereof we will conclude this third 


Book, and laſt part of this firſt Decade. And 


howbeit the Kings actions were great and re- 


. markable, being the Hiftory ſets them down at 


large, we ſhall omit them, nor ſpeak of them 
otherwiſe, unleſs it be touching ſome thing they 
did belonging to their private advantage and 
here we will begin with Brutus Father of the 
Roman liberty. 
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CHAP. II, 


It is a very great part of wiſdom, ſometime to ſeem 
a Fool, | 


T O man was ever reputed ſo ſage or wiſe for 
any thing that ever he did, as Junim Brutus 
deſeryes to be accounted for caking upon him the 
perſon of a fool z. and though Titus Livins expreſ- 
{cs no other but one reaſon to induce him thereto, 
which was to live in ſccurity, and preſerve his pa- 
trimony 3 yet it we conſider his manner of pro- 
cceding, we nay believe, that he thus diſſembled, 
_ to the end he might be lels pbſerved, and have 
the more conveniency to ſuppreſs the Kings, and 
free his Countrey, upon any occaſion offercd. And 
that he thought upon this, it appears firſt in the 
interpretation he made of Apolio's Oracle, when 
he feigned to fall down, that he might kiſs the 
pn deeming, thereby that the Gods favour'd 
is deſigns and afterwards when at the occa- 
fion where Lucretia was ſlain, among the Fa- 
ther, Husband , and-other of her Kindred , he 
Was the firſt that diew the knife out of "the 
wound, and made thoſe that were preſent ſwear 
they would never more endurc in time to come 
a King in Rome. From his example are thoſe 
to learn, that are diſcontented with any Prince: 
and firfi they ſhould mcaſure and weigh their 
own forces: and if they are ſo powertull, that 
they arc able to diſcover thernſclves as enemies, 
and openly make war 2gainſt him, then ought they 
plainly go that way, as Icalt dangerous and the 
more 
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more honorable. But if they be of ſuch condition, 
that they are not able to enter into terms of open 
hoſtility againſt him, then ought they to uſe all in- 
duſiry in arm 4 gain his favour; and to this 
effect enter into him by all thoſe ways that are fit, 
following him in his ſports,and taking pleaſure in 
all thoſe things they ſee he delights in. This fa- 
miliarity firſt cauſes thee to live ſecure, and with- 
out rnning any hazard gives thee means to enjoy 
that Princes good fortune with him, and lays the 
way open f0 thee to ſatishe thy own mind. It is 
true that ſome ſay, they would not ſtand fo near 
the Prinees, as to be oppreſſed with their ruines, 
nor ſo far off, but that when their ruine comes, 
they may be able time enough to rife upon ſome 
part of their ruines. Which middle way would be 
the trueſt,were it rightly kept,But becauſe I think 
it is impoſhble, it is meet to reduce it to the two 
ways above mentioned, which is cither to be at 
large from them, or cleave cloſe to them. He 
that does otherwiſe, if he be a man of eminent 
qualities , lives in continual danger. Nor ſut- 
hceth it to ſay, I care not for any thing, 1 de- 
fire neither honours, nor wealth, I will live qui- 
etly,and without entring into any faction; tor theſe 
excules-are heard, but paſs not as current. Neither 
can men of quality chule this ſtanding quiet, how- 
ever that heartily they make choice of it,and with- 
out any ambition, becauſe they are not believed 
in it,in ſo much as though they themſelves would, 
yet others will not let them live ſo. They muſt then 
play the fool as Brutus did 3 and he plays the-fool 
a great deal that praiſes, and prates to them, is 
preſent at, and bears a part in thoſe things'that 

are 
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are agamſt his own mind, to comply with his 
Princes delights. And ſeeing we have ſpoken 
of this mans wiſdom in recovering of the State, 
we will now ſpeak of his ſeverity in maintain- 
mg it. 


CHAP. III. 


That it was neceſſary, for the preſervation of ths 


ner gotten liberty, to put Brutus his ſons to 
death. 


Rutus his ſeverity was no leſs neceſſary than 

uſeful to maintain Rome in the liberty ſhe 
had gotten, which was of rare examplc in all 
memorials of things happen'd, to (ce the Father 
fit on his Tribunal, and not only condemn his 
ſons to'death, but be preſent an alliſtant at it. 
And this is always well known to thoſe that read 
ancient ſtories, how that after the change of a 
State, either from a republick into a Tyranny,or 
from a Tyranny into a Republick, ſome memora- 
ble execution upon the enemies of the preſent 
condition is needful. And he that ſets up a Ty- 
ranny, and flays not Brutus ; and he that brings 
In liberty, and flays not Brutus his fons, can hard- 
ly ſubſiſlt. And becauſe formerly we have dil- 
courſcd hereof at large, I refer my ſelf to what 
was then ſpoken hereof. I ſhall alledge here 
only one example which was in our times, 
and in our Country : that of Peter Soderini, who 
thought with his patience and goodneſs to over- 


come that paſſionate defire which was in the _ 
© 
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of Brutus, to feturn under another government, 
bat deceived himfelf therein. And albeit he by 
his wiſdom perceived well this neceffity , and 
that the way and ambition of thoſe that ſhov*d 
againſt him , gave him occaſton; to extinguiſh 
them, yet he never bent his mine to it : for be- 
ſides his opinion that he was able by patience 
and goodneſs to work out all ill humours, an4 
by liberality towards them, to wear out any en- 
mity was born againſt him, he was of advice (as 
many times by diſcourle he ſhewed ſome of his 
friends) that if he would ſtrongly encounter the 
oppoſitions were made againſt him, and maſter 
his adverſaries, he had necd take upon him an 
extraordinary authority, whereby he ſhould break 
the civil equality among them.Which thing (how- 
ever that he ſhould never afterwards act tyrannt- 
cally) would ſo much affright the mwltitude, that 
they would never agree after his death to create a 
new ſtandard-bearer for life , which dignity he 
held fit to put forward and maintain. This r&- 
ſpe& was wile and good : yet muft we never (uf- 
ter any evil to continne in regard of a good. being, 
that good may eafrly be ſuppreſt by that cvil. 
And he ſhould believe, being his-a&tions and his 
intentions were to be judged by their end ( itt 
caſe that good fortune and life ſhould have ac- 
companied him) that he could have affurcd eve- 
ry one, how that what he had done, was for the 
latcty of his Country, not for his own ambition, 
whereby he might have been able to regulate 
things in ſuch a manner, that no ſucceſſor of his 
could do that for evil, which he had done for 
$009. But the firſt opinion deceiy'd him,not know- 
TI 
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ing that malice is not abated by time, nor 
appeaſed by any good turn. So that becauſe he 
was ignorant how to imitate Brztys, he loſt toge- 
ther with his Country the State, and his own 
reputation. And'as it is a hard thing to fave a 
free State, ſo is it not eaſfie to preſerve a Mo- 


narchy, as in the Chapter following it ſhall be 
ſhewed. 
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No Prince lives ſecure in his principality, while thoſs 
are living who were deſpoil'd of it, 


He death of Tarquinus Priſcus cauſed by the 

ſons of Ancus, and the death of Servius Twl- 
lus, caus'd by Tarquinius the proud, ſhew how 
hard and dangerous it is, to deſpoil any one of 
a Kingdom, and ſuffer him to live, though he en- 
deavour by many favours to gain him. And we 
(ce how Tarquinius Priſcus was deceived in think- 
ing legally to poſſeſs that Kingdom, in that, it 
was given him by the people, and confirm'd by 
the Senate. Neither did he believe that diſdain 
could ſo much prevail with Azcus his ſons, that 
they would not be ſatisfied, with what all Rome 
was contented, And Servius Twllus deluded him» 
ſelf, in thinking he could with new obligations 
gain the good will ofTarquin's ſons.So that touch- 
ing the firſt every Prince may well be advis'd 
that he cannot live ſure of his Principality , 
while they live who were bercav'd of it, Touch: 


ing 
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ing the ſecond, every one that is of power may 


well remember, that never were old injuries can- 
cel'd with new favours, eſpecially when the new 
favours are leſs of value than the wrongs done. 
And without all doubt Servixns Twullus was no- 
thing wiſe to think that Tarquir's ſons would pas 
tiently endure to be his ſons in Law , whoſe 
King they thought by right they ought to 
be. And this deſire of reigning is fo great, 
that it not only enters their breaſts, that look to 
ſucceed in the Kingdom, but theirs alſo who no 
ways expe&t it, As in Tarquinins his wife, Servi= 
#s his young daughter, who wiſhing this rage a- 
gainſt that picty ſhe ought her Father, ſet her 
husband againſt him, to take his life from him, 
and his Kingdom thereby 3; ſo much more ac- 
counted ſhe to be a Queen, than the daughter of 
aKing, If then Tarquinins Priſcus and Servius 
Tullus loſt the Kingdom for not aſſuring them- 


ſ{tves of thoſe upon whoſe right they had uſurp- 


ed, Targquinins the proud loſt it for not obſerving 
the ancient Kings Cuſtoms, as ſhall be ſhewed in 
the Chapter following. 


—_— 


—————————— 


CHAP. V. 


What it is that makes a King loſe bis Kingdom, 
which he enjoys by right of inheritance, 


__—_ the proud having ſlain Servizs 
Trllzs, and of him no heirs remaining be- 
hind, came to poſſeſs the Kingdom ſecurely, hav- 
ing no cauſe to fear thoſe things. that had hurt his 

| predeceſſors. 
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predecefſors. And however his way of getting 
the Kingdom had been {o extraordinary, and ©- 
dious, yet had he obſerv'd the ancient cuſtoms of 
the other Kings, he would have been born with : 
nor would the Senate nor the Commonalty have 
riſen againſt him to wreft the State out of his 
hands. - He was-not then baniſhed becauſe his 
{on Sextus raviſh'd Lwucretia, but for that he had 
broken the laws cf the Kingdom, and rul'd ty- 
rarnoufly, having taken all authority from the 
Senate, and reſerved it wholly to himſelf; and 
thoſe affairs, which had been diſpatch'd in pub- 
Hck by the Senate- of Rome with general ſatisfacti- 
on, he reduc'd to be treated in his pwn Palace, 
hich gain'd him both blame and envy : ſo that 
in a very ſhort timche deſpoil'd Rome of all that 
{tberty-which ſhe had always maintained under o- 
thers. Nor was this enough to make the Senate 
His enemy, but he provok'd the people alſo againſt 
him, tiring them out in baſe mechanick ſervices, 
and ſuch as were far different from that, wherein 
his anceſtors had imploy'd them ; ſo that having 
repleniſh'd Rome with cxamples of ' his cruelty 
and pride, he had now diſpos'd all the Romans 
minds to rebellion, whenſoever occaſion ſhould 
be offer'd. And had nat that accident of Lwcretia 
fallen out,ſq ſgon as any other ſhould have chanc'd, 
it would have produc'd the fame cffed : tor it 
Tarquinius had liv'd as the other Kings did, and 
Sextus his ſon had committed that offence, Bratus 
and Collatinus would have had recourſe to'Tarqui- 
ins, tor revenge againft Sextus, and not to the 
people of Rome, Therefore let Princes know that 


at the fame hour they begin to loſe the State, 
whe 
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when they begin to violate the Laws, and thoſe 
manners and culioms which axe ancient, under 
which men have livcd a long time. And in caſe they 
come to loſe their State, and ſhould ever become 
ſo wiſe as to underſtand with what facility they 
maintain their Princjpalitics, who follow good 
counſel, they themſelves would mugh more la- 
ment their loſs and blame themſclves more than 
others would : for it is much egfier to be beloy'd 
by the good, than by the bad 3 and to obey the 
Laws, than command over them. And if they 
would underſtand what courſe they were to take, 
whereby to put this in praGice, and that they are 
not to undergo greater labour than to view the 
lives of good Princes, and take them for looking 
glaſſes, 400 as were Timoleon the Corinthzay, and 


Aratus Sicjoneus, and {uch like, in whole lives 
they ſhall find ſecurity and ſatisfaction, as well of 


him that rules, as of him that is ruled.they would 
have a deſire to become like them , being able 
for the reaſons alledg'd todo fo; for men, when 
they are well goyern'd.ſcek after no other liberty, 
as it betel the people that were govern'd by the 
two were named before, who were confirain'd 
to be Princes whiles they liv'd, however they tri- 
£& many tunes to-retire themſelves to a private 
lite. And becaule in this and the two precedent 
Chapters , we have diſcours'd of humors ſtirr'd 
up againſt Princes, and of the conſpiracy made 
by Brutus his ſons againſt their Country , and 
of thoſe againſt Terquinizs Priſcus and Servius 
Il: methinks it is not out of our purpoſe to 
peak at large thereof in the following Chapter, 
bing a matter whereof Princes and private men 
may worthily take notice, CHAP. 
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CHAP. VL 
Of Conſpiracies, 


Would not omit to diſcourſe ſomewhat touch: 
ing Conlpiracies, being they are dangerous for 
Princes and private men alſo : for we ſec that 
more Princes have loſt their lives thereby, and 
States too,than by open war : becauſe few arc able 
to make open war againſt Princes, but every one 
may conſpire againſt them. On the other fide, pri- 
vate men enter not into a more dangerous or raſh 
enterprize than this : for it is full of diffcultics, 
and exceeding perillous every way : From whence 
it procedes, that many of them are praCtis'd, but 
few ſuccede. To the end therefore that Princes 
may learn to beware of theſe dangers, and private 
men be more fearful to thruſt themſelves into 
them, or rather learn to contetit themſelves to 
live under that rule which their fortune hath al- 
| Jotted them, I ſhall ſpeak thereot more at large, 
not omitting any thing remarkable that may 
ſerve for the inſtruction of the one or the other, 
And truely that of Tacitys is well term'd a goldet 
ſentence, where he ſays, That men are to reve- 
rence things paſt, and ſubmit to what is preſent 
and ſhould wiſh for good Princes, but whatſoc- 
ver they are, endure them: and verily he who 
does otherwiſe , ruines both himſelf and bis 
Country, We muſt then (entring into the matter) 
conſider againſt whom Conſpiracies are made 3 
and we ſhall find they areplotted againſt a mans 
Country, or againſt his Prince, of which two I - 
tend 
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tend this preſent diſcourſe: for toriching thoſe 
that are praCtis'd to deliver a Town into the ene- 
mies hand thats tejege it, or that have likelihood 
with this for any cauſe, we have already 'fuffici- 
ently ſpoken. And we will treat ' in this firſt 
part, touching that againſt a Prince : and fiſt we 
will examine the reaſons: thereot which are many, 
though one there is of- more importance than: all 
the reſt; - And this is general hatred : for that 
Prince, that hath provok'd general hate; muſt 
needs have nettled ſome particulars, ſomewhat 
more than- others, infomuch that they long to 
be revehg*d--on him ; and they-are the more in- 
cited hereto by the general hatred they find con- 
eciv'd againſt him, A Prince then ought to avoid 
theſe publick blames, and how he ſhould behave 
himſelf t6' avoid ' them ( having; treated other- 
where) I will not now meddle: for if he beware 
well of them, offences againſtparticulars ſhall be 
of ſmall force to hurt him : one reaſon 1s, becauſe 
Princes ſeldom light upon -men that are fo ſenfible 
of an injury as: to run ſuch extreme hazatd t6 re- 
venge them 3 the other is, 'that though they were 
of ſuch reſolution and force; as might ſerve to do 
it, yet would that general good will of men to 
that Prince withhold them from it, The injuries 
mult be either touching; the fortanes, hves ot ho-' 


nours, Of thoſe that are touching mens lives, 


the threats. are mote dangerous than the execu- 
tionz or rather the threats are-very dangerous , 
but in the execution there is no danger at all ; for 
he that is dead cannot think upon revenge 5/and 
thoſe that 'remain alive, moſt commonly leave to 
think of him that. is dead : | but he that is threat- 
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ned, and ſees himſelf put to a point, either to do 
or {uffer, becomes a very dangerous man to the 
Prince, as: we ſhall ſay particularly in due place, 
The fortunes and honours of a- man are thoſe 
two things, which excepting this necellity, touch 
men more nearly than any other offence, where- 
of. a Prince ſhould be well aware.: .for he can 
never-{txip a man ſo bare, but that he may find 3 
knife to revenge himſelf, nor ſo much diſhonour 
any ane, but that he may (till hold an obſtinate reſ0- 
lution of vengeance, And touching honours, the 
diſhonouring of women is of moſt importance,and- 
after this the ſcorn and diſgrace of their perſons. 
This arm'd Paxſanias againſt Philip of Macedon and 
this hath put weapons in many others hands a- 
gainſt divers Princes. And in our days Faliw 
Belanti had no other. motive to conſpire againſt 
Pandulphus the Tyrant of Siena, but only for that 
he had given him one of his daughters to wite, 
and afterwards taken her away from him, as in 
its place we (hall: relate. The greateſt 'caule the 
Pazzi had to: conſpire againſt the Medici, was the 
inheritance of Foh# Boxroſnei, whereof they were 
difpoſſeſs'd by their order. And another cauſe, 
and 2 very great one too, why men plot treachery 
againſt a Prince, /is a defire which they have to 
free their countxey, which hath been feis'd on 
by him. This mov'd Brutus and Caſſias againſt 
Ceſar. This incited many others againſt Phalars, 
Deonyſines, and fuch other uſurpers of their Coun- 
tries. Norcan any Tyrant free himſelf from the 
danger of this humour by other means than by 
laying down his Tyranny. And becauſe we find 


none Will do this, there are but few of them that 
| come 
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rome not to Al ends 5 which gave Javenal occa- 
ſion to lay, 


Few Tyramts unto Pluto's Ad generum Cereris fine 

Court do go _ 0 ang me 
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bloody blow. 


The dangers that ( as F fard before ) accompany 
confpiracies, are great and contimaat : for in {ach 
caſes there is: danger tm plotting them, in execu- 
ting ther; and atrer they are executed too. Thoſe 
that conſpire, are cither one or more z that of 
one cannot be tertned a confpiracy, but a ſethed: 
refolutiont bred-in 4 man to ſlay aPrince;Fhis alone 
of alf the three dangers which confpiracies hazard, 
is free from the fitlt. For before the putting it in 
execution- it ' carries no hazard with it, being 
none 13 made privy to his feeret , nor is there a- 
ny danger, that his purpoſe come to the Prin- 
ces ear. A reſdlution after this fort may happen 
to be found in any man of any condition, little 
or great , hoble or tgnoble; familiar or not fa- 
miliar with the Prince ; for at ſome times it is 
permitted to any man to ſpeak with hint; and he 
that comes to fpeak with hiry' may vent this paſ- 
fion of his mind; Paxſanias, of whom we have 
otherwhere fpoker, flew Philip of Macedon, as he 
was going-to the Temple environed with a thou- 
ſand armed men, and between his own ſon and 
fon in Jaw 3 but he was one of the Nobles, and 
well known tothe Prince; A poor and abjc&t 
Spatiard firoke Ferdinand King, of Spain with 
# knife in theneck 3 however the wound was not 
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mortal, yet hereby it appeared, that he had both 
courage and opportunity to do it. A Turkiſh Prieſt 
named Dervs, drew a ſcimitarre againſt Bajazet, 
father of this preſent Txrk,, but hit him not, yet 
wanted he. neither courage nor commodity for 
his purpoſe. Of this ſort of rcfolutions thus bent, 
IT think there are many, that would doit : for in 
willing this, there is neither puniſhment nor dan- 
gcr at all, but few venture to a it 3 and of thoſe 
that do, exceeding few or none there are that are 
not ſlain in the act. Therefore no man willing- 
Iy will thruſt himſelf upon a certain death. But 
let us leave theſe ſingle, reſolutions, and come 
to conſider the conſpiracies have been made by 
great men, or thoſe that are very familiar with 
the Prince : for others ( unleſs they be ſtark 
mad ) will never offer to conſpire 3 for mean 
men, and not familiar with the Prince , want 
all thoſe conveniences, which are required in 
the executing of a conſpiracy. Firſt, mean men - 
cannot find thoſe that will be true to them: 
for no man can apply himſelf to their wills 
forany of thoſe hopes which cauſe men to ad- 
| venture upon. deſperate dangers 3 ſo that when 
they have enlarged themſelves to two or three 
perſons, ſome one of them becomes an acculer, 
and ruines all. But in caſe they ſhould be ſo 
happy, that none ſhould diſcover their plots, yct 
in the execution are they beſet with ſuch difhcul- 
tics (having not free acceſs unto the Prince) that 
it is impoſhble, but that therein they muſt perilh'; 
tor if great men, who ordinarily come ncar him, 
are oppreſſed with ſuch difficultics , which we 


ſhall preſcatly mention , it muſt needs be art 
WI! 
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with thoſe theſe difficulties muſt perpetually 
increaſe. Therefore men ( becauſe where there 
is loſs both of life and fortunes they- are not 
ſtark mad) when they find themſelves weak, are 
well aware of what they do : and when they 
are very weary of a Prince, they are content= 
ed only to. curſe him, and expe&, while thoſe 


_that are of higher quality than themſelves, do 


avenge them; And yet in caſe that any of ſuch . 
like as theſe ſhould have aſſailed any thing , 
the deſign they had might well be laudable, bur 
not their wiſdom. We ſee therefore, that thoſe 
that have conſpired, were all great men, or- fa- 
miliar with the Prince : whereof many have 
conſpired, as well being moy*d by too many fa- 
vours , as by too many injuries. As Perennius 
was againſt Commodus, Plautianus againſt Severus, 
Sejanus againlt Tiberius, All theſe were by their 
Emperors {o enriched with wealth, and dignified 
with titles and honours,that it ſeemed there want- 
ed not any thing to perfe& their power but the 
Empire it ſelf, which they meaning not to fail 
of, betook themſelves to conſpire againſt their 
Prince, and thcir treaſons all had that end, which 
their ingratitude well deſerved. However that 
among thoſe of this ſort in theſe later times, 
that of Facob Apianus againſt Petris Gambacor- 
tz, Prince of Piſz, ſucceeded fortunately, which 
Facobus having had his education and breeding 
and credit too from him, afterwards took the ſtate 
from him. Of this ſort was that of Coppola in our = 
days againſt Ferdinand King of Arragon, which 
Coppolz having attained to that greatneſs, that he. 
thought he wanted nothing but the Kingdom , 
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meaning not to.go without, Joſt his like. And in- 
deed if any conſpiracy againſt Princes made by 
great men be ever like to take effec, this was very 
probable, heing made by one that might have been 
termed a King for his power and conveniencies he 
had to work bis will. But that greedy ambition 
which blinds them in their defire to rule, blinds 
them as well in the mannaging of this enterpriſe; 
for if they knew how to ad this villany with 
difcretion, it were impoſſhble but it ſhould ſuc- 
ceeed.. A Prince then that would be well wary 
of conſpiracies, ſhould be more jealous of thoſe 
to whom he hath afforded moſt favours, than of 
thofe to whom he hath done moſt wrongs : for 
theſe want the means, and thoſe have them at 
pleaſure,and the will is alike 3 for the dehjxe of rule 
15 as great or greater than that of revenge. Where- 
fore they are to confer but ſo much authority up- 
on their favourites, that. ſtill between, it and \ 
Principality they keep a diſtance, and leave (as it 
were) ſome obſtacle in their way 3. otherwiſe (el- 
dom falls it out but that it chances to them as to 
the foxementioned Princes. But let us retuyn to 
our order. ] ſay, that being they are to be great 
men that plat theſe txeaſons, and have cafie ac- 
cc{s ynto the Prince, we are to dxcourſe upon 
the fucceſſes of theſe their undertakings, what 
they have been, and point at the reaſon that hath 
caus'd 'them to prove happy or unhappy. And 
(as T formerly faid) at three ſeveral times, here- 
in are dangers found, In the plotting, , in the 
ating, nd after. Therefore axe there very few 
that prove lucky : for it is almoſt jmpoſlible tp 
pals all theſe happily. And beginning to treate 
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touching the dangers of the firſt, that are of molt 
importance, I ſay, there had, need be much cir” 
cumſpe&tion and adviſement, which likewiſe had 
need be ſeconded by good fortune, that. in the 
contriving, and ordering of a conſpiracy, it be 
not diſcloſed zgor that is done either by rela- 
tion, or by conjeture. This relation pracedes 
from the ſmall faith, or ſmall diſcretion of thoſe 
men with whom thou communicateſt thy ſecret, 
And it is a thing ordinary to find but ſmall faith 3 
for thou canſt not communicate it but to thy con- 
fhdents, who for love of thee may adventure 
death, or to.men that are diſcontented with the 
Prince, Of confidents, poſſible it is that one or 
two may be found 3 but when thou openeſt thy 
ſelf to more, it is impoſhble thou ſhouldeſt tind |. 
them. Beſides, the good will they bear thee, had 
need be very great,to the end they be not affright- 
cd at the puniſhment and peril they incurr, More» 
over men are often deceived touching the love, 
which thou bclieveſt another bears thee, nor canſt 
thou ever aſſure thy ſelf of it, unleſs thou haſt 
had experience thereof 3 and to make proof of it 
herein is exceeding dangerous 3 and though thou 
haſt had proof thereof in' ſome other dangerous 
exploit, where they have ſtuck cloſe unto thee, 
yet canſt thou not trom thence meaſure them tor 
this, being this danger ſurpaſſes all others. It thou 


meaſureſt their faith by their diſcontent againſt 


their Prince, therein thou maiſt cafily deccive 


thy felf : for ſo ſoon as thou haſt reveal'd thy mind 


to that malecontent, thou giveſt him a ſubject 
whereupon to work again his own content 3 
and either his hatred had need be great, or thy 
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power with him of much force to keep him faith- 
fal, Hereupon it ariſes, that very many of them 
are- diſcover'd and cruſh'd even in the egg 3 and 
when one of them 'among many men hath been 
kept {ccret any time, it hath been thought of as a 
miracle,as was' that of Piſo againfÞAero,and in our 
days that of Laxrence and Julian of Medici,where- 
unto above fifty perſons were made privy, who 
met together all to diſcover themſelves tm the exe- 
cution thereof. As 'for the diſcovery for want of 
diſcretion, that falls out when a conſpirator is not 
wary in his talk, ſo that a {crvant or another third 
perſon comes to take notice thereof, as it bcfcl 
Brutus his ſons, who in contriving the buſineſs 
with Tarquin's Ambaſſadors, were underſtood by 
a flave;who accuſcd them : or clſe through a cer- 
tain lightneſs of thine own,thou communicatelt it 
toa woman, or to a child which thou loveſt, or 
ſome ſuch flight perſon.as Dimas did, one of thoſe 
that confſpir'd with Fhilotss againſt Alexander the 
Great, who told the treaſon to Nicomacts, a child 
which he lov'd, who preſcntly told it to Ciballimus 
his brother, and Cibaliaus to the King, Touching 
diſcovery by conjeure, we have an example for 
it, where PFiſo conſpired againſt Nero 3 at which 
time Scevinu one of the conſpirators , the day 
before that he was to flay Nero, made his will, 
and gave order that Milichizs his free man ſhould 
cauſe his oJ4 and rulty dagger to- be {coured 3 
he made all his flaves free, ard - gave them 
moncy 3 ke appointed many clouts to -bind up 
woiinds to be prepared 3 by which conjectures 
Allichins being, aftiurcd of rhe butinels, accuſed 
hk.m beturc Nera, Scevinus was taktn , apd 
EE hoot oa a5; 4 As ww, with 
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with him Natalis one of the Confpirators, who 
had been ſeen the day betore to talk a good while 
and privately in his company, who not agreeing 
concerning the diſcourſe they held, were forc'd to 
confeſs the truth. So that the treaſon was bewray- 
ed.and the Conſſirators utterly ruin*d. From theſe 


occaſions of diſcovery it is impoſhble to beware, 


but that through malice, indiſcretion or tondnefs, 


all comes to light, whenſoever the complotters 
thereof paſs the number of three or tour 3 and in 
caſe that more than one of them chance to be ta- 
ken it is impoſſible but that it muſt be ſo; for two 
cannot be ſo well agreed of all their diſcourſes 
cogether, but that in ſome things they ſhall jarre, 
When one alone that is reſolute, is laid hold 'on, 
he may through the ſirength of his courage, be 
able to conceal the reſt of his complices : but then 
muſt his conforts ſhew no lels reſolution than he, 
in ſtanding firm and not diſcovering themſelves by 
flight : for on which ſide ſocver courage fails.cither 
on his that is taken. or his that is at liberty,the con- 
{piracy is diſclos'd. And the example alleadg'd by 
T. Livixs, is very true in the treaſon that was plot- 
ted againſt Jetelamws King of Syracuſa,where The- 
odors one of the Confſpirators being, taken, with 
a ſtout courage concea['d all his companions, and 
accuſed the Kings friends 3 and on the other part, 
all the Confederates were confident of Theodorus 
his reſolution, that not one of them forſook Syra- 
caſa, or made any ſhew of fear, Wherefore all 
theſe dangers are to be paſſed in the ordering of a 
Conſpiracy, before the acting of it. Againſt which 
theſe are the remedies 3 The firſt and trucſ where- 
of, or better to term it, the only cne is, not to give 
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leiſure to our complices.to accuſe us, nor commus» 
nicate the matter unto them, till juſt when thoy 
meaneſt to put it in execution, and not before, 
They who have thus done, affuredly eſcape the 
dangers belonging to the praGice thereof 3 and 
oftentimes the others alſo, or rater have they all 
had good ſucceſs: and I think every one that is 
wiſe ſhould endeavour to carry the matter thus; 
I will content my {elf to produce only two exam- 
ples. Nelematus mot being able to endure the ty- 
ranny of Ariftotimus, Tyrant of Epirus, aſſembled 
together in his houſe many of his friends and 
Kinsfolk, and having encourag'd them to ſet their 
Countrey at liberty, ſome of them requir'd time 
to þe adviſed and prepared : whereupon Nelema- 
zw caus'd his ſervants to ſhut the'doors, and told 
thoſe he had: call'd together, That they ſhould 
either ſwear preſently to do this, or if not, be 
would deliver them all priſoners to Ariftotimu : 
whereby all of them, being mov'd, ſwore, and ſv 
without more delay, went and put in. execution 
what Nelematus had order'd. One of the Magi 
having by treachery ſeiz'd upon the Kingdom of 
Perſia, Orthanus a great man had notice thereof, 
and found out the deceit, and thereupon conferr'd 
with {ix other Princes of that State, ſaying, he 
was now undertaking to vindicate the Kingdom 
from the Tyranny of that Magician z and when 
ſome of them demanded time, Darius roſe up (one 
of the fix that was-call'd by Orthamus ) and faid, 
Either we will/ all now go and execute this, or 
elſe IT will go and:accuſe you all : ſo riſing all by 
conſent, and not giving any one time to repent 
himſelf, they happily effected what they _ 
| ike 
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Like unto theſe two examples alſo, is the courſe 


the Ftolians took to put Nabis the Spartan Ty= 
rant tO death, who ſent Aleſſamenes 2 Citizen of 


theirs with 300 Horle, and 1000 Foot to Nebis, 
under colour of giving him aid : the ſecret they 
communicated to Aleſſamexes only ; the others 
that were with him they charged to obey him in 
whatſoever matter it were, under pain of baniſh- 
ment, This man went into Sparta, never commiy- 
nicating his Commiſſion to any, till juſt he was 
to put it in execution, whereupon it fell out that 
he flew him. They then by theſe means eſcap'd 
the dangers that accompany the plotting and or- 
dering of Conſpiracies 3 and whoever ſhall do as 
they did, ſhall alwayes be ſure to eſcape them : 
And that every one alſo is able foto do, I will 
ſhew by the example of Pi/o alleadged before. 


 Piſo was a very great man, and of much eſteem, 


and very familiar with Nero , on whom he much 
rely'd: And Nero went oftentimes' to banquer 
with him jn his Gardens: Piſo therefore might 
bave progur'd himſelf friends of fpirit and cou- 
rage, and willing too to put ſuch a thing in exe- 
eution, being a matter eafie for ary great man t6 
compals ; and when he had had Nero in his Gar- 
dens, then communicated the buſineſs to them. 
and with fit words perſwaded them to i, fo that 
they could not have had time to refuſe, and im- 
pothble had it been, but that it muſt have taken 
cet. And if we ſhall examine all the others we 
have mention'd, we ſhall finde very few could 
have heeh otherwiſe carried. But men that or- 
dinaxily do not well weigh the a&tions of the 
world, often commit very great errors, and the 
[- grcatcr 
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greater in thoſe actions, that have ſomething: of 
extraordinary in them, as this. The matter then is 
never to be communicated, but upon necelſlity, or 
even at the very aCting of it, and yet-if thou wilt 
communicate it, let that be put unto one of whom 
thou haſt had long experience, 'or that thercin is 
intereſted upon the ſame reaſons thou art, It is 
eaſter to finde one man of that condition than ma- 
ny,and thereby alſo is leſs danger. Moreover,when 
he ſhould deceive thee, there were ſome means left 
yct'to defend thee, which could not be where the 
Conſpirators are many : for it is the ſaying of a 
wiſe man, that with one alone a man may ſpeak 
any thing, for one mans I, is as good as another 
mans No, provided that nothing be given by thee 
under thine own hand-writing, And of writing 
any thing a man ſhould be as wary as of a perilous 
rock ; for nothing convidts thee ſooner than thine 
own hand. Plautianus having a minde to kill Se- 
verus the Emperour, Antoninus his Son, committed 
the execution of it to Satwurninus a Tribune : who 
purpoſing to accuſe and not obey him, yet doubt- 
ing when he ſhould come to the tryal, Plawtza- 
#x5 would be beliey'd before him, asked him a 
note under his hand,that might give him aſſurance 
of his Commiſſion ; which Plautianus , blinded 
with ambition, gave him, whereupon it follow'd, 
that he was accus'd and convicted by the Tribune, 
without which, and certain other tokens, Plamtia- 
##us had carried' it clear againſt him, ſo boldly he 
deny'd it. Therefore when one only accuſes, there 
may be ſome remedy, eſpecially in caſe thou beeſt 
not convicted by any writing of thine, or coun- 
termarks, whereof a man, ſhould be well wy 
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In P;ſo*s conſpiracy there was a woman called Epi- 
caris,. which formerly had been one of Nero's Mi- 
ſtreſſes, who thinking it would ſerve well to pur- 
poſe to joyn with the conſpirators, one that was a 
Captain of ſome Galleys, which Nero kept for his 
fafeguard, opened to him the conſpiracy, but not 
who were the conſpirators, whereupon that Cap- 
tain contrary to his word given, accus'd her bcfore 
Nero 3 but ſuch was her boldneſs in denying it,that 
Nero was aſtoniſh'd thereat, aud condemned her 


'not. There are then in communicating the matter 


to one alone two dangers the one that the party 
go not voluntarily to accuſe thee, alleadging ſome 
proof againſt thee ; the other that he detect thee 
not conſirain'd and forc*d thereunto by torture,ha- 
ving been apprehended upon ſome conjecture or 
ſuſpicion had of him : but in cither of theſe two 
dangers there is ſume remedy, being that in the 
one it may be deny'd,by ſaying the party did it out 
of hatred he boxe thee 3 and in the other, by alledg- 
ing that the extremity of torture compell'd him to 
utter any thing, though falſe. It is wiſdom then 
to make no man privy to ſuch a ſecret, but rather 
to order it conformably to the above alledged ex- 
amples z or in caſe thou reveal ft it, not to ex- 
ceed one, where though there be ſamewhat more 
danger, yet is there much leſs than when it is 
diſcover'd to divers. Near unto this courſe is, 
when a neceflity conſtrains thee to do that to the 
Prince, which thou ſeeſt he would do unto thee, 
which neceſlity is ſo exceſſive, that it gives thee 
leiſure only to provide for thy ſecurity, This necef- 
lity brings the. buſineſs ordinarily to a good end ; 
and to prove it, two examples ſhall ſuffice me, 
Commodns 
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Commuodus the Emperout did ufe Eettus and Elertyr, 
Captains of his Guard, among his' famillar- and 
ptincipal friends, and Marti4among his chief Coh- 
cubines and Miſtreffes : but becauſe fometime he 
had been reprehended by them for fome things 
done, whereby he had difgrac'd his perſon and the 
Empire, he refolved to pur thenr to death, and 
writ in a liſt the names of Marta, Letths, and Elet- 
ns, and ſome others, who the night following he 
meant ſhould die, and fo put that lift under his 
pillow ; and when he went to riſe, a little boy 
which he lov'd, playing about his Chamber and 
his bed, found that liſt, and going out with it in 
his hand met with Maria, who took it from him, 
and read it, and having ſeen the contents thereof, 
ſent for Lettus and Elettus, whereupon they three 
knowing the danger they were in, reſolv*d to pre- 
vent it, and fo without longer delay the night 
following, ſlew Commodus, Antonirius Caracalla the 
Emperour was in Mefopotamia with his Armies, 
whereof Macrizus was chief Commander, a man 
fore politick than warlikez. and as it comes t9 
paſs, Princes that are not good, are alwayes fear- 
full, leſt others work againſt them, what they 
 areguilty to themſelves they well deſerve 3 Anto- 
Ainus writ to Maternianus his friend at Rome, that 
he ſhould enquire of the Aſitologers if any one 
aſpir'd to the Empire, and ſhould adviſe him of 
it. Whereupon Maternianus writ back unto him, 
Macrinus was he that aſpired thereto 3 but the 
Letter coming firſt to Macrinus his hand, before 
the Emperours, and he thereby perceiving the ne- 
ceſfity impos'd upon him, agreed with Martial 
a Centurion, one of his confidents (whole ay” | 
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a few dayes before Antonines had flain ) that he 
ſhould kill him, which was luckily done by him. 
It is evident then, that this neceſhty which gives 
no leiſure, works even the fame effect which that 
courſe did, I formerly faid, Nelematus of Epirns 
took. We ſee alſo that prov'd which I ſpoke of 
in the beginning, of this difcourſe,, that Princes 
threats retort more miſchiefs on them, and occa- 
fion more deſperate conſpiracies, than. the wrongs 
they doz whereof a Prince ought to take good 
heed : for men are either to be well treated by 
them, or at leaſt'to be put out of doubt of them, 
that they be not reduc'd to ſuch terms, as to think 
they muſt of force cither kill or'be killd : Touch- 
ing the dangers that are incurr'd upon the execu- 
tion, they ariſe either from changing the order 
given, or from want of courage in the actor, or 
from {ome error the actor commits tor want of 
judgement, or from the failure of fully perfecting 
the matter in hand, by leaving ſome of thoſe fur- 
youg who were appointed for death, I think 
therefore that nothing ſo much diſturbs or hinders 
mens aQions, as'at an inſtant without reipite of 
time, to be compelld to alter an order once'given, 
or divert the; courſe of it a different way from that 
it wasat firſt intended, And if this variation cau- 
{es diſorder in any thing, it 1s in the actions of 
war,and ſuch like matters, whereot we now ſpeak : 
for in ſuch*occafions there is nothing ſo neceſſary 
for men to do, as to reſolve with themſelves:to 
execute fully all that is look'd for at their hands; 
And it men have a; good while bent their minds 
to one courſe or order, and: that chance ſudden- 
ly to be alter'd, it muſt needs breed ſome diftur- 
bance 
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bance to them all, and ruine the whole deſign, fo 
that. it is much better for them to execute any 
thing according to the order firſt given (however. 
that fome inconvenient enſue thereupon ) than, 
by defiring to cancell that, to enter into a thou- 
{and inconveniences. This happens when they 
have not time to put themſelves in order again: for 
when a man hath leiſure, he may go his own way 
he likes beft. The Confpiracy of the Pazz7 againſt 
Lawrence and Julian of the houſe of Medici, is 
well known : the order given amongſt them was 
this, that they ſhould invite the Cardinal of Saint 
George to dinner, and thereat kilt them they in- 
rended z where they had their appointments who 
were to ſlay theſe, as thoſe alſo that were to ſcize 
on the Palace, and they that were to run about the 
ſtreets, and call the people together to lay hold of 
their liberty. It fo fell out, that the Pazzz and the 
Medici together with the Cardinal being in the 
Cathedral Church of Florexce at Maſs, notice was 
given that Julian would not dine there that day; 
which cauſed the Conſpirators. to conſult toge- 
ther; and what they were to have done in the 
houſe to thoſe of Medici, they tefolv'd to do in 
the Church, which gave diſturbance to the whole 
order : for Jobn Baptifta de Monte ſacro, would 
not be guilty of murder committed in the Church, 
mſomuch as they were fore'd to change the: actors 
in every part, who having not time to' ſettle and 
confirm their reſolutions, committed {uch errors, 
that in the very exccution thereof they were all 
ruin'd, Courage fails him that is to execute 
any thing, either through reverence of the per- 


ſon he is to do the miſchief upon, or through the 
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executioners own innate cowardiſe, Such is the 
Majeſty and reverence which the preſence of a 
Prince carries along with it, that it is an ordinary 
thing for it, cither to mitigate or to affright an exc- 
cutioner. A Slave was {ent to Marius, when he 
| was taken priſoner by the Minturveſes, to kill him, 
who amarz'd at the preſence of the man, and at the 
remembrance of his name, prov'd ſo cowardly,that 
he loſt all power to flay him: And if there be ſuch 
power in the perſon of a man that is bound, and 
in priſon, and in a manner choak'd up with ill 
fortune, how much more may we think there is 
ina Prince that is at liberty attir'd in the Maje- 
ſty of his ornaments of State, and environ'd with 
his train , infomuch that the pomp thereof is of 
force to affright, or «cle with the leaſt conrteſie 
he ſhall receive thee, to humble. thee again be- 
fore him; There were ſome conſptr'd againſt S7- 
talces King of Thrace, and they appointed amongſt 
them a day for the execution, and met at the 
place agreed on where the Prince was, but none 
of them once mov'd to hurt him, ſo that they 
parted all thence withont attempting any thing, 
and without knowing what was that hinder'd 
them, but blaming; one another for the fail : into 
ſuch errors they. often fell afterwards, infomuch 
as the treaſon was: diſcover'd, and they ſuffer'd 
puniſhment for that evil, which they could, but 
durſt not at. Againſt Alfonſus Duke. of Ferrarz, 
two of his own brothers conſpir'd together, and 
us'd the help of one Gzannes a Prieſt and Muſician 
belonging to that Duke, who many times at their 
entreaty brought the Duke among|t them, ſo that 
It was in their power to kill him 3 yet neverayas. 
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any of them ſo hardy as to do it, whereupon at 
length being diſcover'd they ſuffered for their wic- 
kedneſs and want of wit. This negligence could 
not proceed from elſewhere than from that of ne- 
ceſhity the Princes preſence did affright them, or 
that ſome courtefie he ſhew'd them humbled 
them, In ſuch executions an inconvenient or er- 
ror many times ariſes, either for tack of diſcretion 
or courage : for when the one or other of theſe 
two once amazes thee, thou art born forward in 
{uch confuſion of thy underſtanding, that it makes 
thee both ſay and do what thou oughteſt not. And 
that men are thus aſtoniſhed and confounded, Li- 
py does very well ſhew it , where he ſets forth 
Alexamenes the Aitolian, as he went about to kill 
Nabis the Spartan, whereof we ſpake formerly, 
that when he came to the execution, and diſco- 
ver'd to thoſe that were with him, what he was 
todo, T. Liviu ayes theſe words: 
Colligit & _ He gathers together bis wits to 
{ awe: Logs: him, which the confideration of ſo 
tatione rei. weighty a matter had ſomewhat 
diforder'd, For it is impofhible, 

that any man (thoufſh of a reſolute courage, and 
accuſtomed to the flaughters of men, and uſe of his 
weapons) ſhould not be quite aſtoniſhed. There- 
fore choice is to be made of men experienced in 
ſach matters, nor ſhould one commit them to any 
other, however he be eſteem*d very couragious : 
for Ict no man that hath not formerly made try- 
al of himſelf, preſume too much- upon his cou- 
rage in the performance of any great exploit. This: 
amazement then may either cauſe thee to let thy 


weapons fall out of thy hands, or ſuch words "_w 
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thy month, as may work the ſame effect, Lucitia 
Commiodus his Sifter had fo order'd it, that Quiu- 
tian (ould kill him. And heawaited Commodus 
in the paſſage into the Theater, where with. a na- 
ked Poynard coming up to him, he cryed ont, 
This the Settate ſends thee ; which words caus'd 
him to be firſt laid hold on, before he could bring 
down his artn tb trike him; M., Antonius of Vol- 
terra appointed ( as we faid before) to kill Lan- 
rence of Medici, as he came near him, faid, 4b 
Traitor ! which ſaying of his occafioned the ſafety 


of Lanrence, and the wrack of that Conſpiracy. 


Such a- matter may be fully perfced, when jt is 
practiſed only againft one head, for the reaſons 
alledged : but very hardly can it well be accom- 
pliſhed againſt two principals, or rather impol- 
ſibly : for it is impoſhble that one and the like 
ation ſhonld ſucceed at the ſame inſtant in feve- 
ral places : for it cannot be, but whether a man 
will or no, the one ſhall xuine the other, being 
done at ſeveral times; So that if it be a thing 
very hazardous and full of danger and {mall ad- 
vikedneſs to praGife againſt the perſon of one 
Prince alone 3 certainly to conſpire againſt two, 
is wholly vain and to no purpoſe. And were it 
not for the reverence I bcar to the Hiſtorian, I 
would never believe, that were poſhble , which 
Herodian (ayes of Plautianus , that he gave the 
charge to Satzrainu the Centurion to kill Seve- 
7s and Antoninus abiding in ſeveral places z for 
it diſſents ſo much from reaſon, that nothing elſe 
but his authority would make me credit it. Cer- 
tain young men of Athens conſpir'd together 
againſt Diocles and Hippias Tyrants of chat City, 
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and flew Dzocles; but Hippias that remain'd, re- 
venged it, Chiones and Leonides, Heracleans, that 
were Plato's Diſciples, conſpir'd againſt Clearchus 
and Satirus that were Tyrants; they ſlew Clearobus, 
and Satirns that was left alive puniſhed the fa. 
And the Pazz3, ſeveral times alledged by us, had 
not the fortune to kill but J#l:an alone. Infomuch 
as every one ſhould be ſo wile as to forbear to con- 
fpire againſt ſeveral principals : for he neither ad- 
vantageth himſelf nor his Countrey, nor any bo- 
dy elſe : but rather they that are left behinde, be- 
come more intolerable and hercer ,- as Florexce, 
Athens, and Heraclea, which I ſpoke of before, 
know well. It is true, that the conſpiracy which 
Pelopid.s praQtiſed to free Thebes his native Coun- 
trey, had all manner of difficulties, yet it ſucceeded 
luckily : for Pelopidys conſpired not only againſi 
two Tyrants, but againſt ten: and not only was. 
he not a Confident of any of theirs, and fo had. 
no caſte acceſs unto any of thoſe Tyrants, but he 
was a Rebcll: yet .for all this came he into 
Thebes, flew the Tyrants, and ſet the Countrey 
at liberty. Nevertheleſs he cffeced all: this with 
the afliſtance of one Carion a Counſellor belong- 
ing to thoſe Tyrants, by whoſe means he had 
ealie acceſs to execute his purpoſe. Yet let none 
take example from him: for it was an enterpriſe 
almoft impoiiible, and a miracle it was that it ſuc- 
ceded; and ſo it was, and is now eſteemed by 
thoſe writers that celebrate the memory. thereof, 
as a matter of great rarity, and without pattern. 
Such an execution may be hindred by a falſe ima- 
gination, or upon ſome ſudden accident, that art- 
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and the other Confpirators purpoſed to kill Ceſar» 
it fell out ſo that he talked a good while with Cz. 
Popilius Lenas, one of the Conſpirators, wherc- 
upon the others ſeeing this long diſcourſe, they 
were in fear leſt the ſaid Popzlius had revealed the 
- Conſpiracy to Ceſar, and they were about to at- 
tempt to ſlay Ceſar there, and not expect till 
he came into the Senate, had it not been that 
when the diſcourſe ended, they ſaw that Ceſar 
made not any extraordinary motion thereat,and ſo 
they ſettled themſelves anew. Theſe falſe conceits 
are to be confider'd, and weigh'd with diſcretion, 
and the rather, becauſe they are ecafie to be taken.z 
for he that hath a guilty conſcience, eaſily believes 
that others talk of him. A word may be heard ſpo- 
ken to another purpoſe, that may much trouble 
' thy minde, and make thee believe it touches the 
matter thou haſt in hand, and cauſe thee. by thy 
flight to diſcover thine own Conſpiracy, or put 
the action into diſorder by haſtening it faſter than 
its time. And this comes to paſs the more calily, 
where many are made privy to the Conſpiracy. 
Touching the accidents (becauſe they fall out un- 
expected) they cannot be ſhewed but by examples, 
and make men wary, according to their rule, Jx- 
lius Belanti of Siena ( of whom I have formerly 
made mention) for the hatred which he bore to 
Pandulphus that had taken his daughter from him, 
whom he had firſt given him to wife, refolv'd to - 
kill him, and choſe this time. Pandulphus went 
almoſt every day to viſit a kinſman of his that 
was {ick, and in going thither paſſed by Fzlzus his 
houſe : Who perceiving this, provided ſo, that 
is Conſpirators were all together ready in his 
Bb 3 houſe 
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houſe to kill Paudwlphws, as he ſhould paſs, and 
having plac'd them all arm'd in the entry, he had 
one ſtood in the window;that as Pardulphus ſhould 
paſs, when he came near to the entry, ſhould make 
a ſign. It chanc'd that Pandulphys coming, and 
the other having given the ſign, he met a friend 
that ſtopt him, and ſome of thoſe that were with 
him paſſed forward before him, and hearing the 
noiſe of arms, they diſcover'd the ambuſh Jaid, 
ſo that Pandulphus eſcap'd, and Fulins with his 
confederates were conſrain'd to fly from Sena. 
The chance of that meeting hindred the ſucceſs of 
that ation, and ruin'd ne FRY his enterpriſe, 
For which accidents. ( becauſc they are very rare) 
we cannot find any remedy, it is very neceſſary 
to examine well thoſe that may chance, and help 
them as we can. It remains now only, that we 
diſcourſe of the dangers which they run after the 
 executjon done, which are all but one, and this 
it is, when any one is left alive to revenge the 
dead Prince. There may then his brothers or his 
ſors be Teft , or othex of his allies to whom the 
Principality may belong, and may be lett alive by 
thy negligence, or upon ſome occaſions (formerly 
ſpoken of ) that may exccute this revenge, as it 
befel 'Fobn Andres of Lampognano, who together 
with his Complotters having [lain the Duke of 
Man, and there being left alive one {on of his 
and two brothers, they were ready at hand time 
enough to. revenge his death, 'And truly in this 
cafe *theſe conſpirators are excuſable : becauſe 
they have here no- remedy , but when any of 
them ſurvives, for Jack of good adviſement, or 
through their negligence , then indee@ there 15 
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no excuſe to be made for them. Some conſpirator? 
at Forly flew Count FJerolamws their Lord , took 
priſoners his wife and ſons, which were but little 
ones 3 and thMking they could have no ſecurity, 
unleſs they became maſters of the fortreſs, which 
the governour was not willing to give into their - 
hands ; whereupon the Lady Katherine (for ſo the 
Counteſs was called) promiſed the Traitors, that 
if they would let her enter therein , ſhe would 
cauſc it to be delivered up to them, and that they 
ſhould keep her ſons for pledges. They upqn her 
word thus given, ſuffered her to enter in, who 


' {o ſoonas ſhe was within the walls, reproached 


them with the muxder of her husband, and 
threatned them with all manner of revenge 3 and 
to Ict them know ſhe had no regard of her 
children, (he ſhewed them her privy parts, laying, 
ſhe had the\means left her to bring torth others, 
{othat they not knowing what to do, and too 
late perceiving their own error , ſuffered 
tual exile in puniſhment. of their lack of wit, 
But of all dangers that can befal after the execu- 
tion, there is none more certain,nor more terrible, 
than when the people is a friend to that Prince 
thou haſt Nain : for againſt this the conſpirators 
can have no remedy hy they can never ſecure 
themſelves, We have Geſar for example hereof, 
who becauſe he had the people of Rome to friend, 
was by their means revenged : for when they had 
chaſed the conſpirators from Rome, they cauſed 
all of them in ſeveral places to be lain, Trealons 
that are praiſed againſt ones own Countrey, are 
leſs dangerous for thoſe that work them, than 
thoſe that are practiſed againſt Princes : for in the 
b 4 OXaEF-, 
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| ordering of them the dangers are leſs than in the 


others, and in executing of them they are the 
{ame, and after the execution: therg is none at all, 


- In theplotting and working them the dangers are 


not many : for a' Citizen may frame himſelf (o, 
as to be capable of power, without manifeſting 
his mind /therein or intention to any one 3 and 
unleſs thoſe his purpoſes receive ſome interrup- 
tion, he may happily procede in his deſign : but 
if any law made, chance to croſs them, he muft 
ſtay his time, and ſeek ſome other courſe, This 
is to be underſtood of a Republick wherein cor- 
ruption is entred in {ome part z for in one-not 
corrupted (no evil beginnining taking, any place 
there) theſe thoughts cannot enter into the heart 
of any Citizen, The Citizens then may by (e- 
vera] means, and many ways aſpire unto the 
Principality, where they run no hazard: of beg 
oppreſs*d, as well becauſe Republicks are more 


How than a Prince, and ſtand leſs in doubt; and 


thercfore are leſs wary, as alſo becauſe they carry 
more reſpe& towards their principal citizens, and 
therefore arc they the more audacious and more 
inſolent topradiſe againſt them. Few there are but 
have read Catiline's conſpiracy written by Salut, 
and know how that afterwards when it was dif-. 
covered, Catiline did not only abide in Rome, but 
came into the Senatc-houſe, and ſpoke in villanous 
terms againſt the Senate and the Conſul 3 ſo great 
was the reſpe& that thatCity bore to her Citizens, 
fo that when he was departed from Rome , and 
had his armies already on foot, Lentulus nor 
thoſe others had never been laid hold on, had 
net there not bcen Icttcrs of his own hard 
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brought againſt him, which manifeſtly . accuſed 
him. Haxno the moſt potent Citizen in Carthage, 
aſpiring to a Tyranny, had provided at the mar- 
riage of one of his own daughters'to poiſon all 
the Senate, and afterwards make himſelf Prince. 
When this matter was known, the Senate took 
no other order than to make a law which limit- 
ed the exceſs of expences at banquets. and wed- 
dings 3 ſuch was the reſpect they bore to men of 
their qualities. It is very true that in the exccu- 
ting of a treaſon againſt ones native Country, 
there is more difficulty, and greater dangers 3 for 
very {eldom is it, that thy own forces {uffice, be- 
ing to conſpire againſt ſo many; for every one 
hath not an Army at his command, as Cefar, A- 
gathocles ox Cleomenes, and ſuch like, who at one 
pluck have been able toſeiſe on the Country : for 
unto ſuch the way is caſie and fafe enough. But 
others that have not ſuch advantages of forces; 
mutt do it either with ſome ſlight or artifice, or 
by the- aid of foreign forces... As for flights 
and tricks, Piſjtratus the Athenian. having over- 
come the Megarenfes, and thereby got credit with 
the people, one morning came out among them 
wounded , ſaying, The Nobility through envy 
had thus wrong'd him,and ask'd leave of them for 
his defence to have a guard of arm'd men about 
him.By this power he eaſily attain'd to {uch great- 
nels, that he brought Athens under his Tyranny. 
Pandulpbus Petrucci return'd himſelf with others 
that were out-law'd into $:exa, and there he had 
the charge given him over the common guard 
of juſtice, as a Mechanick office, and which o- 
thers xctuſed, yet in time thoſe arm'd men gave 
nn 
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him ſuch reputation , that ſhortly after he be- 
came Lord:of the Town. Many others have uſed 
other endeavours and other ways, and ina ſhort 

and without danger have attained to the 
ſame. Thoſe that by their own force, or by help 
of foreign farces have conſpir'd to make them- 
ſelves Lords over their native Countries, have had 
ſeveral ſucceſſes, as fortune hath befriended them 
or otherwiſe. Cataline we ſpoke of before, was 
ruined thereby. Hanno (of whom we formerly 
made mention.) when the poiſon took not cffe, 
armed many thouſands of his partiſans, who with 
himſelf were all ſlain. Some of the prime Citi- 
zens of Thebes , to the end they might become 
Lords of the Town, called to their aid a Spartan 
army.and ſo took upon them the rule of that City. 
So that when we ſhall have examined all the con- 
{piracies made againſt a Country , we ſhall not 
fnd any , at leaſt very few, that in the plotting 
thereof have been ſuppreſſed, but all of theni ci- 
ther have taken effect, or been ruined in the exccu- 
tion rather. When they are once acted, they carry 
not with them any further dangers, than the na- 
ture of a Principality hath in it ſelf : for when a 
man hath once gotten to be a Tyrant, he hath his 
own proper and ordinary dangers belonging to 
him, againſt which there are no other remedies 
than thoſe we have formerly touch*d. This is that 
which I had to write touching conſpiracies; and if 
I have diſcours'd of thoſe only that are executed 
with the Sword, and not done by poyſon, it 15 
becauſe they have all the ſame rule. It 1s true, 
that thoſe done with poiſon are more dangerous, 


becauſe they are more. uncertain , for that a 
man 
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gan-cannot adminiſter by everyone, and he muff 
needs reveal it to him that he makes his infiru» 
ment 3 and from this neceſſity of revealing it, 
ariſes thy danger : moreover upon many acci- 
dents a draught of poiſon cannot prove deadly, 
25 it befel thoſe that flew Commodvs ; for he hav- 
ing vomited up the poildon which they gave him, 
they were forced to ſirangle him, before they 
could make him die. Whereupon I judge that 
Princes have not a greater enemy. than treaſon 3 
becauſe when a trealon is once pradtiled againſt 
them, jt either brings them to their end, or pro- 
cures them much intamy 3 for if it (ucceeds they 
die 3 if it be diſcovered, and they ſlay the traitors, 
men always ſuppoſe it hath been ſome device of 
that Princes.to vent his avarice and cruelty againft 
the bloods and cftates of thoſe he hath put to 
death. I would not fail therefore :towarn thoſe 
Princes or Repfiblicks againſt which trealons have 
been deviſed, that they be wary, when a conſpiracy 
is once diſcloſed to them, hefore they go about to 
revenge it, but frft to pry narrowly into it, 
and to ſeek to underſtand well the qualities there- 
of, and weigh well the conditions of the con- 
{pirators, and their own and when they find 
them great and mighty, never to diſcover them, 
till they be furniſhed. with ſufficient forces to 
cruſh them 3 far in doing otherwiſe, they ſhould 
diſcover it to their own ruine. Wherefore they 
ought to diſſemble it with all poſſible care 3 be- 
cauſe. the conſpirators, when they find themſelves 
diſcovered, .of force are driven to a& what they 
can without reſpe&, We have an example here- 
ot from the Romans, who having left two le- 
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gions of ſoldiers to guard the Capuans againſt the 
Samnites, as otherwhere' we have ſaid, the heads 
of thoſe Legions conſpired together to opprels the 
Capuans : Whereof notice being given at Rome,the 
matter was commited to R#tilzys the new conlu], 
that he ſhould take order for it, who to lull aſleep 
the conſpirators, gave it out, that the Senate had 
again confirmed the Capmran Legions abroad there: 
Which thoſe ſoldiers giving credit to, and think- 
ing they had time enough to execute their pur- 
pole, they never went about to haſten the natter : 
And ſo they ſtood ſtill, till they began to ſee that 
the Conſul ſeparated them one from another , 
which thing having begoten ſuſpicion in them , 
made them diſcover themſelves, and execute their 
deſign. Nor can there be a fuller example on 
the one or the other part : for hereby it appears 
how flow men are in matters where they 
think they have time enough 3 and how quick 
when a neceſlity drives them to it. Nor can 
a Prince or Republick (that would defer the dif- 
covery of a treaſon for his own advantage) take a 
better courſe, than by ſome device or trick offer 
the conſpirators ſhortly ſome handſom opportuni- 
ty, to the end that they attending that, or think- 
ing they have time enough, may give leiſure to 
that Prince or Commonwealth to puniſh them. 
They who have done otherwiſe, have haſtened 
their own deſtruction, as the Duke of Athens did, 
and Wiliam of the family of the Pazzi, The 
Duke being become the Tyrant of Florence, and 
underftanding that there was a conſpiracy plotted 
againſt him, cauſed, without further examining 
the matter, one of the conſpirators to be laid hold 
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on, which gave an alarm to the reſt, whereupon 
arming themſelves, they took the State from him. 


William being a Commiſſary in the valley of Chi- 


ans in the year 1501. having had notice, that in 
Arezzo there was a conſpiracy in fayour of the 
Vitelli, to take that Town from the Florentine, 
preſently went to the Town, and not conſidering 
his own forces, nor the conſpirators, nor taking 
order to furniſh himſclf with any, by the Biſhops 
advice, who was his ſon, cauſed one of the conſpi- 
rators to be laid hands on, whereupon the firſt 
preſently took arms, got away the town from the 
Florentines and William .of aCommiſſary was made 
a priſoner. But when thoſe conſpiracies are feeble, 
they may and ought without any regard be ſup- 
preſſed. Yet in any caſe we muſt not follow two 
courſes which have been uſed in a manner contra- 
ry one to the other : the one by the forenamed 
Duke of Atheas, who to ſhew he believed that he 
had the citizens of Florence good wills, put one to 
death that dete&ed a conſpiracy againſt him : The 
other by Dion a Syracuſan, who to ſound the mind 
of one he had in ſuſpicion, agreed that Callippus,of 
whom he was very, confident, ſhould make him 
believe that he were working a plot againſt him 
but theſe matters fell out ill for them both. For the 
one took all courage away from the accuſers, and 
encouraged traitors 3 the other made the way cafie 
to his own ruine, or rather he himſclt was princi- 
pal of the conſpiracy againſt himſelf, and fo it fell 
out 3 for Callippus (being that he could without a- 
ny reſpe& praQtiſe (uch a thing againſt Dion) did 
it ſo in earneſt , that he took both his lite and 
his State from him. 

CHAP. 
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Prom whence procedes it, that of the ehanget from 
liberty to flavery , and from flavery t9 Tibey- 
ty, ſome are without Blood , other} exceeding 
Ebay 4 | 


Ortie will marvel perchance ffrom' whence it 

cotnes fo paſs, that of many changes which 
are made from a free State to a tyrannical, and 
contrarily , ſome are with much effuſion of 
blood, others quite without any : for, as we learn 
by Hiſtories, in fuch like alterations ſometimes 
very many men have been ſlain, and fotnetimes 
apain not one hath ſuffered any injury, as it befel 
in the change that Rome made from her Kings to 
Confuls, wherein none but the Tarqrins were 
banifhed, without wrong done to any body elſe; 
Which depends herenpon 3 for that State that is 
changed, begins firft either by violence, or with- 
outit: and whien it begins with violence, it muſt 
needs'begin with doing wrong to many- 3 and it 
i5 neceffary afterwards that- in its defiruction , 
they who have been wronged , revenge them- 
fclves, and fo from their defire of revenge pro- 
cecds the effufion of blood and death of many. 
But when that State'is begun by the common con- 
{ent of an univerſality, and thereby hath been am- 
plificd, it hath no caufe afterwards, when that u- 
niverfality is rained, to wrong others than the 
tcad' only 3 and” of this kind was the State of 
Rome, arid the Tarquins baniſhment, as alſo was 


in Florence the State which the Mediei held , 
when 
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when afterwards in their deftruQtions in the year 
1444. none elſe were hurt but they. And fo 
ſuch like- changes never prove very dangerouss. 
but thoſe rather axe very fall of danger, which 
are wrought by thoſe that .endeavour to revenge 
themſelves withal, which. have been ſuch, that 
they have caufed horror even in him that reads 
them. And becauſe 'of examples to this purpoſe 
hiſtories are full fraught, I will let this pats. 
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CHAP. VIIL 


He that will make an alteration in a Republick,, muft 
conſider the ſubjeti be is to work upon. 


T hath been formerly. treated how that a ma 
licious Citizen. cannot work miſchicf in a Re« 
publick. that is not grown. corrupted  ; which 
concluſion is:confirmed ( beſides the reaſons that 
then were alledged)) with the example of Sp. Caf= 
fas, and of Manlius Capitolinus. Which Spaurius 
being an ambitious man, and defirous to take 
upon him extraordinary authority. in- Rome, and 
gain the-people.to him by doing them many-good 
turns. as was that, to ſell them thoſe fields, which 
the Romans had taken from the Hermic: : this his 
ambition was deſcricd by the Fathers,and ſo much 
fulpeted, that when he ſpake to the people, and 
offered to give them thoſe monies , which the 
Corn was fold for, that the Publick had caus'd 
to be: brought from. Sicily, they wholly refuſed 
them, thinking that Spurius meant to: give them 
the price of their liberty, But bad that people 
been 
Q 
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been already corrupted, they would not: havere- 
fuſed the ſaid price, but rather: have opened him 
that way tothe tyranny, which now they: ſhut a- 
gainſt him. ' A fuller example hereof Manliw 
Capttolinus repreſents unto us for in him we ſee, 
what excellencies of mind and body, how many 
brave exploits a&ed indefence of a mans native 
Country, a brutiſh defire of rule quite razes out : 
which(as it appeared )grew in him through the en- 
vy he bore Camillus for the honors were done him; 
whereby his underſtanding was ſo blinded, as not 
conſidering the manner of Government uſed in 
the City, nor examining whereupon he was to 
work, unapt as yet to receive ſo evil a form, be- 
took himſelf to raife tumults.in Rome againſt the 
Senate, and contrary to the Laws of his Coun- 
try. Wherein the perfection of that City is ve- 
xy evident, and the goodneſs of the matter there- 
of; for in this caſe none of the Nobility, how- 
ever that they were very eager defenders one of 
another, ever ſtirred in his favour, nor any of 
his kindred undertook any thing in his .detence: 
whereas ordinatily, when others were accuſed , 
they uſed to accompany them in a rueful man- 
ner, clad in black, and all ſforrowftul 3 whereby 
they might gain compaſſion in favour of-the-de- 
fendant, _ with Manliss none of -theſe were 
ſeen. The Tribunes of - the people, who were 
wont to favour thoſe things, which ſeemed to be 
moved for the peoples advantage, and the more 
they were againft the Nobility, ſo much the tor- 
warder uſed to thruſt them, in this caſe held with 
the Nobility to ſuppreſs a common miſchict- 


The people of Rome exceedingly nm of 
/ their 
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their. own advantage, and a great fayourer of any 
thing that; thwarted the Nobility, however they 
afforded Manlius many favours; nevertheleſs,when 
.the Tribunes cited him, arid referred his cauſe to 
be judged;by the people, that people. being be- 
come judge of -a defendant, without regard con- 
demned him to death. ' Wherefore 1 beheve there 
is not any Example in this Hiſtory more proper to 
ſhew the goodneſs of. that. Commonwealths. or- 
ders than this, ſeeing that not one of this whole 
City moved in behalt of a very valorous. Citizen, 
who as 'well publickly as privately had done ma» 
ny worthy acts : becauſe in all of them the love 
of their country -was of more force than any other 
regard; and:they conſidered more the preſent dan- 
gers that depended on him, than his forepaſt des 
ſerts, ſo that by his death they (et themſelves at 
liberty. -. And T. Livins ſays, ; 
This end had that man,yhs had Punc m3 wr ary 
bet been born in a free State, vide Ln Ilet, 
was worthy of admiration; memorabilis, © 
Where two things are to be 
conſidered 3 the one, that by other means a 
man ought to ſcek after glory in a City cor- 
rupted, than in one that lives firictly according 
to the civil government 3 the other 1s: (which is 
almoſt the: fame with: the firſt ) that men in 
. their proceedings , and the rather in ations of 
conſequence , ſhould conſider the: times, and 
conform themſelves. thereunto : and thoſe that 
by their evil choice, or natural inclination diſa- 
gree with the times, moſt 'commonly: live un- 
happily, and their adtions have bur-ill ſucceſſes, 
The contyary :befals thoſe "that can. accord with 
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the times : and without queſtion, by the Hiſtoriang 
words which we formerly mentioned, we thay 
make this Concluſion.” that it Manlixs had been 
born in the times that Marius and Silla were, where 
the matter was already corrupted, that his ambj- 
tion could have made ſome imprethon therein, 
he might have work*d the fame effe;, and had 
the ſame ſucceſs that Silla and Marius had, and 0- 
thers afterwards, who after them afpix*d to the 
Tyranny. $0 in like manner, if Sz/I2and Mariys 
had liv'd in Maxli#s his days,they had been cruſh- 
cd in the very egg : for one man may indeed be- 
gin with his evil courſes and miſchievous ways 
to debauch the people of a City : but it 1s impol- . 
ſible that one mans life can ſufhce to corrupt it 
ſo, that he himſclf can make any advantage there- 
of. And in caſe it were poſhble, that in tra 
of time he could do it, yet would it be impoſ- 
fible in regard of the manner of mens' proceed- 
ings,who arc impaticnt,and cannot deferany pall1- 
on of theirs long. Moteover,they err in their affairs, 
and in thoſe eſpecially which they much defire, in 
{o much as either through their {mall patience, or 
through. their error, they would venture upon 
the executing of their purpoſes, in counter time, 
and fo come to an evil end. Theretore' is it ne- 
ceſſary, if a man would gain authority in a Re- 
publick, .and induce ſome ill form thereinto, to 
tind the matter already diſordered by time, and 
that by little: and little, and from age to age 
is brought, into diſorder, which of force comes 
thereunto , :when it is: not  ( as formerly: hath 
becn /faid ) refreſh'd/by vertuous examples, Or 


by new laws xcduo'd//to: the. firſt: principles. 
: Manlins 
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Meanlizs then had been a rare man, and famous, 
had the been born in a. corrupted City. And 
therefore ſhould thoſe Citizens that in Repub- 
licks undertake any thing cither in tavour of 
liberty, or in favour of Tyranny , conſider the 
ſubje& they are to work on, and from thence 
conjecture the difficulty of the work :. for it 
1s.as hard and dangerous. to ſct frce a. people 
that would live in thraldom, as to inthral a 
people that would live free. And becauſe we 
have before touch'd, that in all manner of afti- 
ons men ſhould. conſider the quality of the 
times, and procede conformably to thoſe, we 


will ſpcak of them at length jn the Chapter fol- 
lowing. 


CHAP. IX: 
How a man muſt of neceſſity change with the 


times, if be will always bave good ſucceſs in his 
undertakings. 


oye many times conſider'd, how the occa- 
4 ſion of mens good or evil tortuncs depends 
upon the manner of the encounter of their pro- 
ceedings with the times ;. for, it is evident, that 
ſome men procede in their. affairs with violence, 
others with regard and watineſs. And becauſe 
that in the one and other of theſe two ways, the 
convenient , terms are tranſgreſſed, being that 
they cannot hit upon the true way 3 both in the 
one and. the other they fail. But he fails leaſt, 
and oftneſt lights upon good ſucceſs, that mcets 
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Cas I have ſaid) timein its own way, and always 
procedes according as his own nature puts him 
forward. Every one knows how Fabins Maxi- 
mus proceeded with his Army carctntly and wa- 
rily.tar from all that kifid of metal and confidence 
which otherwhiles the Romans ufed 3 and his 
good fortune would have it, that this his way a- 
grced well with the times : for Hannibal being 
come a young man into Ttaly, and with a freſh gale 
of fortune, and having twice broken the Roman 
Armies, and that Republick almoſt loft all her 
good ſoldiers,and thercfore being affrighted, could 
not light upon better fortune than to have ſuch a 
Captain, who by his ſlowneſs and warinels ſhould 
Keep the enemy in play with vain delays : Nor 
could Fabins have met with times fitter for his 
ways : whereupon came it to paſs that he grew 
glorious. And that Fabius did this upon the in- 
{tigation of his own nature, and not upon a mere 
choice, we ſee that when Scipio deſired to pals v- 
ver into Africa with choſe Armies, whereby to 
make an end of the war, Fabius much contradict- 
cd it, as he that could not go out of his own pace, 
ror leave his own cuſtom, fo that for all him, Hax- 
2ibal might have continued ftifl in Italy 3 for he 
perceived not that the times were changed, and it 
was needful to alter the nianner of making war. 
Ard had Fabius been King of Rome, he might ca- 
fily have ſpoiled that war, becauſe he would not 
have known how to alter his proceedings with 
the alteration of times. 'But being he was born 
in a Republick , where there were divers Citt- 
Zens, and divers humours, as ſhe had Fabins, who 


was exccllent in thoſe times, when the war = 
; Only 


times when their enemies were to be overcome. 
Whence ariſes it, that a Republick hath a longer 
life, and longer enjoys good fortune than a Prin- 
cipality : becauſe ſhe can better fit her {elf for ſc- 
yeral accidents, by reaſon of the variety of her 
Subjects that are in her, than can a Prince : for a 
man that 1s accuſtomed to procede in one manner, 
never alters, as it is ſaid, and muſt of necelhity, 
when the times diſagree with his way, go to 
wrack. Peter Soderini, formerly ſpoken of, pro- 
ceeded .m all his affairs with mildneſs and pa- 
tience-: and' he and his Country proſpered , 
while .the.-times agreed with his manner of pro- 
ceedings : but when the times fell out fo, that it 
was needful to break off all patience and mildnels, 
he knew not how to do it 3 ſo that together with 
his country he tell to ruine. Pope Fxlis the ſecond 
carried himſelf all the time of his pontificate with 
great violence and rage, and becauſe the "times 
lorted well therewith, all his undertakings: fuc- 
ceeded well. But if other times had come, that 
would have required other advice, of force hc 
muſt have gone to deſiruction.; becauſe he would 
never have altered his manner 'nor order /in' his 
proceedings. And that we cannot change onr 
elves, there are two reaſons 3 the one' becauſe we 
cannot refit that which our nature is inclined to 
theother is, :becauſe when one man in ſuch a kind 
of proceeding hath gone on luckily, it is'impo(- 
ible to perſwade him, that things will prove 
w:ll, where he procedes otherwiſe. Wherc- 
upon 1t comes to paſs, that in one man fot» 
tune varies, becauſe ſhe changes the times , 
Cc3 and 
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and he changes not his courſes. Thence ariſes al. 
ſo the ruine of a City, becauſe the orders of Com- 
monwealths change not with the times , as we 
have treated [heretofore at large , but they are 
flower : for it is-a greater trouble to them to 
change 3 and to effec it, they have need of times 
which ſhould in a manner take a Republick quite 
off the things - whereby a thorough alteration 
ſhould be-made in her: for which one man alone 
ſuffices not by changing the mannex of her pro- 
ccedings. And becauſe we have.made mention of 
Fabiis Maximws, who held off Hannibal with de- 
lays, I purpote to treat in the following Chapter, 
whether a Captain, 'bcing deſirous to 'fhght a bat- 
tel with the enemy in any caſe, can beſq hindred 
that ne do not, - rio TO 


Il. — 


CHAP. X, 


That a Captain cannot avoid battel, when his enemy 
' will fight in any caſe. 


Cneus Sulpitius Di&ator Neus Sulpitius the dis 
adverftis Gallos belluim W- Gator : held off from 
trahebat,nolens ſe fortu- fighting with the French , 
nz committere adverſus being gt willing to ſtand 
hoſtem,quera tempus de- 1, 2 runes diſcretion in a 
teriorem indies, & locus Ng HA 
Skenvs facerer, trial againſt his enemy, 
| | whom time and a ſirange 
Country would continually weaken and . conſume, 
When ſuch an errox enſues, where /all men cr 
the greater part of them err, I think it not 
muciz amiſs many times to reprove it, Wherc- 
| | MW | - fore 
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fore though I have formerly ſeveral times ſhewed, 
how the aCtions about *great matters now adays 
differ from thoſe of ancient times yet I think it 
not ſuperfluous at this prefent to repeat it : for if 
in any part it differs from the ancient orders, it is 
eſpecially in military orders, where now 1s not a- 
ny of thoſe things obſerved, which the ancicnts 
made much acount of.And this inconvenient grew 
firlt hereupon, beauſe Commonwealths and Prin» 
ces, have committed this care to others, and. to a- 
void dangers, have much laid afide that. exercile 
and if perchance ſometime a King in our days ven- 
ture to go in perſon, we believe not therefore that 
he ſeeks out any new orders, that are more com- 
mendable : for when they chance to give them- 
{elves to that imployment,they do it rather in ſhew 
of their pomp, than upon any other laudable oc- 
cafion. Yet do theſe commit leſſer errors, perſon- 
ally vititing their Armies,and keeping in their own 
Majctty of their Goyernment, than Re- 
publicks do z eſpecially thoſe of Italy, which truſt 
to others, not underſtanding any thing in-the wars, 
or attending, to any thing belonging to them ; 
and on the:other fide, when they are deſirous 
( whereby they may ſeern to be Princes) to take 
any thing into deliberation, they commit therein 
exceeding many errors. And however that other- 
where I have treated of ſome of them, .yct at this 
preſent I will not forbear to tell one of very great 
importance. When theſe lazy Princes, or eftemi- 
nate Commonwealths ſend forth any Commander 
of theirs, the wiſeſt commitlion that they 
think they can give him, is to charge him , 
that in any caſe he tight not a battel , but 
EI CL 4 avud 
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avoid it, and conceiting with themſelves that here- 
' in they imitate Fabizs Maximus his diſcretioi , 

who by forbearing to fight,ſaved the Roman State; 
they .underſtand not that moſt commonly this 
- * commiſhon is either to no purpoſe, or elſe hurtful, 
For we mutt take this for a conclution, that a Ge- 
neral, that will abidc in the held. cannot avoid a 
battel, when the encmy will in any cafe tight. S 
that this commithon is but thus.as it he ſhould ſay, 
tight with thine cnemy at his pleaſure, and not at 
thine own, For if a man will abide in the field.,and 
not fight, the ſ{ureſt way is' to kcep himlfelf hitty 
miles off trom his enemy at leaft, and then keep 
good c{piouns, fo that if he chance to bend to- 
wards thce, thou maiſt avoid him at leiſure. Ano- 
ther courſe is to immure himſelf up in a City 3 but 
the one and the other of theſe two courſes is very 
pernicious. Tn the fixtt, he leaves his Country in 
prey to the enemy 3 and a valiant Prince will ra- 
ther hazard the batte} than prolong the war with 
| ſo much dammage to his Subjects. And in the ſe- 
cond the loſs is evident-; for it muſt needs be, that 
retiring thy ſelf within the walls of a Town with 
thy Army, thou be beſieg'd, and at length ſuffer 
famine, -and ſo be forced to yield : infomuch as 
to avoid batte] by either of theſe two means, 
muſt nceds prove very hurtful. © The courle that 
Fabins Maximus held, to abide in ſtrong places 
is very good. when thou haſt an Army ſo valo- 
rous, that the enemy dares not come to find 
thee in thy advantages. Nor can it be ſaid that Fa- 
bius avoided fighting, but rather that he would 
heht at his advantage. For if Hannibal had 
gunc to find him,Fabizs would kave laid for _ 
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and fought with him; but Hannibal durſt not deal 
with him after this manner. So the batte] was 
235 well avoided by Hannibal as by Fabins ;, but if. 
one of them had been dctirous to have hazarded. 
in any cafe, the other had but one of theſe three 
remedics, to wit thoſe two we have before men-._ 
tioned, or to flie, There are many examples and 
maxims in the war, which the Romans made with 
Philip of Macedon, Father of Perſes, to make good 
what IT ſay for Philip being aſſailed by the Re. 
mans, reſolyed not to come to battel; and there- 
fore fixſt he thought to do as Fabins Maximus had 
done in Italy, and placed himſelf with his Army 
upon the top of a mountain, where he fortified 
himſelt all he could, deeming that the Romans had 
not the heart to come and find him. there 3, but . 
when they went thither, and fought with him, 
and drove him from the mountain, being not able_ 
to withſtand them, he fled with the greater part 
of his people : and that which ſaved him was the 
roughneſs of the *Countrey, ſo that the Romans 
could not tollow the purſuit. Phzlip then being . 
unwilling to fight, and having pitcht his Camp 
ncar the Romans, had no other mean but to fly ; and 
having found by this experience, that when they 
mcant not to tight, it was not enough for them to 
get upon the top of the mountains; and having 
no mind to incloſe himſelf in any Town, rcfolved 
to take the other courſe, to remove many miles 
diſtant from the Romans Camp. Whereupon, if 
the Romans were in one Province, they went into 
another, and fo alwayes they went thither from 
whence the Romans were parted : and confidcring 
in the end, how that in prolonging the war this 
way, 
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way, his own eſtate declined, and how that his 
Subjects were ſometimes by himſelf, otherwhile 
by his enemies daily oppreſſed, reſolved to put it 
to the tryal of a day, and ſo came to a ſet battel 
with the Romans. It is profitable then not to fight, 
when the Armies have theſe conditions which Fa- 
bius his Army had, or that then had that of Cxeus 
Sulpitius, which are, to have an Army ſo good, 
that the enemy dares not come and finde thee 
within thy Fortifications, and that the enemy 
though he be in thy Countrey, yet hath he not 
much footing therein, where he may ſuffer want 
of proviſions and in this caſe the courſe is ad- 

vantageous for the reaſons Titus 
Nolens ſe fortu- Livius alleadges : Unwilling fo 
nz ' committere (tayd at Fortunes diſcretiofi"on a 
adverſus hoſtem, tryal againſt his enemy, whom time 
+. 11; aorlg of and a ſtrange Countrey would dai- 
& locus alienus ly weaken and conſume, But in 
faceret, any other caſe the batte] cannot 

be avoydcd, but with thy ſhame 
and danger : for to flie (as Philip did) is the ſame 
that it is to be routed, and that with the more 
diſgrace, by how much the leſs thou haſt made 
proof of thy valour. And however he had the luck 
to eſcape, another could not have had the like,un- 
leſs he had help by the ſ{cituation of the Countrey, 
as well. as he. That Hannibal was a maſter in the 
art of war, I think every one will acknowledge, 
and being to oppoſe Scipio in Africa, if he had ſcen 
any advantage in prolonging the war , without 
doubt he would have done it, and peradventure 


could too (being a good Commander and having 


a good Army) as well as Fabizs did in Italy. But 
bcing 
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being he did it not,we may well believe, that ſome 
important reaſon perſwaded him ſo ; for a Prince 
that hath an Army levyed, and {ces that for want 
of moneys or friends he cannot keep them Jong 
together, is a very tool if he ventures not his fox- 
tune, before his Army falls aſunder z tor by delay- 
ing he certainly loſes, whereas hazarding he might 
overcome, Another thing there is yet much to be 
accountcd of, which is, that a man ought (even in 
his lofing)) {eek to gain glory 3 and it 15 more glory, 
to be overcome by force, than by any other incon-. 
venient, that may have made thee loſe. There- 
fore it muſt needs be that Harnibal was forc'd by 
theſe neceſſities; and on the other ſide Scipro, if 
Hannibal would have protraed' the war, and 
durſt not have adventured to go feek him in his 
Trenches, had not ſaffercd therein, in that he had 
already overcome Siphax, and taken ſo many 
Towns in Africk,, ſo that he could have continu- 
cd there with ſecurity and conveniency, as well as 
in-Italy, Which was not ſo with Hanmbal, when 
he had to deal with Fabizs, nor with thoſe Frengh- 
men, when they were oppoſed by Slpitius. So 
much the leſs alſo can he avoid the hight, that with. 
an Army invades another mans Countrey, he muſt 
( whenſoever the enemy faces him }) hght with 
him : and if he encamps before any Town,ſo much 
the rather is he obliged to fight, as in our dayecs it 
befcll Duke Charles of Burgundy, who being, fet 
down before Morat, a Town belongirg to the 


&” OS 
Swiſſers, was aſſaulted by thei and broken : and 
lo it chanc'd to the French Army, that cn.campinrg 


at Novarra, was in like manncr routed by the 
Swiſſers, 
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CHAP. XI. 


He that hath to deal with many, however that he be 
the weaker, provided that he can but ſupport their 


firſt violence, overcomes, 


HE Tribunes of the peoples power in Rome 
was great, and neceſſary, as. many times we 
I have ſaid : for otherwiſe it would never have been 
I poſſible to bridle the Nobilities ambition, which 
[| would much ſooner, than it did, have corrupted 
that Common-wealth: yet becaule in every thing 
(as is often faid) ſome evil proper to every thing 
les lurking in it, which cauſes new accidents to 
ariſe, it is needfull with new orders to remedy 
them. Wherefore the Tribunitial power being 
grown inſolent, and terrible to the Nobility, and 
to all Rome, ſome very hurtfull inconvenient to 
the Roman liberty would have riſen, if the way 
had not been ſhewed by Appius Claudius, where- 
by they might detend themſelves againſt the Tri- 
bunes ambition : which was, that they always 
found ſome one among them, that either was 
fearfull or might be corrupted, or that was a 
| lover of the common good : ſo that they diſpo- 

| {cd him to oppoſe other mens wills, that defi- 
red to draw forward any deliberation againſi 
the Senates will, Which remedy was a great allay 
to ſuch an Authority, and a long time. much 
helped Rome, Which thing hath made me 
conlider, that whenfoever many powertull ones 
are unitzd together againſt one that is powerfull, 
DO. though 
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though all they together axe much more puiſſant 
than he, yet may there much'more be hoped for in 
him alone, though leſs powerfull, than- in thoſe 
many though very ſtrong : for ( leaving apart all 
thoſe things, wherein one alone is able to do more 
than many, which things are innumerable ) this 
will alwayes come to paſs, that one alone, taking 
but a little care, (hall be able to diſunite thoſe ma- 
ny, and ſo weaken that body which was ſtrong. 
I will not herein alleadge ancient examples, which 
are very frequent 3 the modern ſhall ſuthce me, 
which have fallen out in our dayes. In the year 
1484. all Italy conſpircd againſt the Venetians, 
who when they were in a manner wholly loft, and 
could not any more abide in the held with their 
Army, they corrupted Lodowickthat then ruled in 
Milan, and by means of that corruption made an 
accord, wherein they not only had again the towns 
they had loft, but uſurped a part of the State of 


Ferrara, And thus they that had been loſers in the 


war, remained gainers by the peace. A few years 
paſt, the whole world conſpired againſt France ; 
yet before they came to ſce theend of the war, 
Spain broke off from her Confederates, and made 
agreement with her, infomuch'as the reſt of the 
Confederates alſo were forced to make their ac- 
cords too. So that without doubt, we ought al- 
wayes to judge, when we ſee a war made by many 
againſt one, that that one is like to be a gainer at 
the end, provided that he be of ſuch valour, that 
he is able to ſuſtain the firſt brunts, and ſo govern 
himſelf with the time as to attend time : which 
it he were not able to do, he would run the ha- 


zard of many dangers, as it happened to the Ve- 
netians 
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#etiant in the eighth year, who if they could have 
temporized with the French Army, and ſo have 
had time to gain themſelves ſome of thoſe that 
were confederated againſt them, they might have 
eſcaped that defiruction : but not having ſo good 
an. Army, as thereby to play with the enemy a 
while; and hereupon not having. had leifure to 
take any of them aſunder, they were ruined : for 
we ſaw, that the Pope when he had what was his, 
became their friend, and ſo Spain, and very wil- 
lingly the one and the other of theſe two Princes 
would: have ſaved them the State of Lombardy 
againſt France, for fear of making it too great in 
Italy. if it had been jn their power, The Vene- 
tans then might have given a part, to fave the 
reſt, which if they had done in time, that it had 
appeared it was not of- extream neceſſity, and be- 
fore the beginning; of the war, would have been 
wiſely done of them 3 but when the wars were 
begun, it was diſgracefull, and peradventure of 
{mall benefit. But before ſuch embroyls, few of 
the Citizens of Vexzce could foreſee the danger, 
very few the way to help, and none to adviſe it, 
But to return' again to the beginning, of this ax. 
courſe, I conclude, that even {o as the Senate © 
Rome had a remedy to fave their Countrey from 
the Tribunes ambition, becauſe they were many, 
ſo thall any Prince-that is aſſailed by many, finde 
a remedy, whenſoever he knows with diſcretion 
how to uſe the convenient means to- diſunite 
them, 
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CHAP. XII. 


That a wiſe Commander upon his ewn Sowldiers 
ſhould lay all manner of neceſſity to fight, and taks 


25 


it, as much as he can, from his enemies. 


F other times we have treated, of what ad- 
vantage neceſlity is to humane afions, and 
to what glory they have thereby been promoted'; 
and that by ſome moral Philoſophers it hath been 
written, that mens hands and tongues , two of 
their worthieſt inſtruments to ennoble them , 
would never have worked ſo pertealy, nor have 
brought mens labours to that excellency, where- 
unto we ſee them now come, had they not been 
thruſt forward by neceſlity. The vertue then of 
ſuch neceſhty being known by the ancient Com- 
manders of Armies, and how thereby the Soul- 
diers mindes were made the more obftinate to 
fight, they uſed all their induſtry, to force them by 
it. And on the other ſide, they as well endeavour- 
& to free their enemies from itz and' hereupon 
many times they opened that way to the enemy, 
which they could have ſhut againſt them, and ſhut 
it againſt their own Souldiers, which they could 
have left open for them. He then that defires,cither 
that a City defend it ſelf obſtinately, or that an 
Army in the field fight it out reſolutely, muſt try 
his wits-to make an impreſhon in the breaſts of 
them that are to fight, that ſuch a neceſlity lies | 
upon them. Whereupon a diſcreet Commander 
that-is going to befiege a Town, may — 
(9 
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of the facility or difficulty in taking it, by the 
knowledge and conſideration of the neceflity that 
bindes the inhabitants to defend themſelves and 
as he findes the neceflity urging, them to be great, 
- let him: judge it difficult to overcome them, ot 
otherwiſe eafic. Whence it procceds, that thoſe 
Towns which have rebelled, are harder to be re- 
gained than they were at their firſt conqueſt 3 for 
in the beginning not having any cauſe to fexr pu- 
niſhment, as not having offended, they yield caſi- 
ly 3 but thinking ( after they have rebelled ) that 
they have offended, and hereupon fearing the 
chaſtiſement, they prove harder to be recovered, 
Moreover ſuch obſtinacy ariſes from the innate ha- 
treds which neighbouring Princes and Republicks 
bear one to another, which proceeds from their 


- ambition to rule, and the jealouſic of their own 


ſtate, eſpecially if they be Republicks, as it chances 
in Tuſcany. Which firife and contention hath 
cauſed, and ever will, a great difficulty in thc 
maſtery of the one or other. Whereof he that 
conſiders well the City of Florences neighbours, 
and thoſe of Venice, will not marvel (as many do) 
that Florence hath ſpent more in her wars, and 
gained leſs than Venice , for this is, becauſe the 
Venetians never found their neighbouring Towns 
fo obſtinate in their defence, as Florence hath ; ror 
that all the Towns contining upon Venice have 
been accuſtomed to live in ſubjccion under a 
Prince, and not free; and thoſe that have been 
uſed to ſerve, make ſmall account of changing; 
their Lord, or rather many times they much delare 
it. So that Venice (however ſhe hath had more 
powerfull neighbours than Florence) yet hace 
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he hath found the Towns leſs obſtinate againſt 
her, hath been able ſooner to ſubdue them than 
the other could, being environed round by free 
Towns. A  naPnps « therefore ſhould (to re- 
turn to our firſt diſcourſe) when he fits down be- 
fore any Town, provide with all diligence to take 
from the Defendants all ſcruples of ſuch neceſlity, 
ind conſequently ſuch obſtinacy, promiſing par- 
don, if they are afraid of puniſhment : and it they 
doubt their liberty is aimed at, ſhew them there is 
nothing, intended againſt the common good, but 
againſt ſome few ambitious men in the City, which 
thing hath many times facilitated ſuch enterprifes 
and takings of Towns. And though ſuch colours 
are eaſily ſeen through, and eſpecially by under- 
ſtanding, men , yet are the pcople oft deceived 
thereby, who being deſirous of the preſent peace, 
ſhut their cyes againſt any other ſnare that under 
large promiſes can be laid for them. And this way 
excceding many Cities have been reduced to fer- 
vitude, as it befell Florence in theſe latter dayes, 
and Craſſus alſo with his whole Army , who 
though he knew the Parthians protniſes were not 
to be credited, which were made only to take 
from his Souldicts the neceflity of defending them- 
ſelves, yet could he not keep them obſtinate, being 
blinded by the offers of peace made them by their 
enemies, as in particular may be ſeen in his lite, by 
him that ſhall read it. When the Samnites, contra- 
ty to the articles of agreement, upon the ambition - 
of ſome few had forraged and ſpoyled the Ro- 
mans their Confederates helds, and afterwards ſent 
Ambaſſadoufs to Rome to requite peace, offering 
to make reſtitution of all that was taken , and 
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deliver them priſoners the authors of thoſe broyls 
and robberies, they were refus'd by the Roman, 
and ſent back to Samnium withont hope of agree- 
ment : Claudius Pontius the Commander of the 
Samnites Army, with a notable Oration of his 
ſhewed, the Romans would have war in any calc; 
and though for their own parts they wiſhed for 
peace, yet neceſſity made them take the war in 

hand, faying theſe words, They 
Juſtum eſt bel- juftly take Arms that are forced 
lum, quibus ne- 2, ds ſo; and piouſly too, who 


ceſſarium ; & pia , 
arma, quibus niſi have no other hope but in them, 


in armisſpes non Upon which neceſlity he with 
eſt, his Souldiers grounded his hopes 
of victory. And to the end I 
need not return again to this matter, I think it 
ft to alleadge thoſe examples of the Romaxr, 
which are moſt worthy of remark 3 Cains Mani- 
tins went forth with an Army to encounter the 
Vejentes, and part of their Army having forced 
his trenches, Manilius came ſpeedily with new 
*. Troops to ſuccour his own, and that the Vejentes 
ſhould not cſcape, guarded all the paſſages into 
the Camp. Whereupon the Vejentes {ceing them- 
{clves ſhut in on all fides, began to fight with ſuch 
fury, that they ſlew Manilius , and would have 
overthrown all the rc of the Romans, it by the 
wiſdom of one Tribune, a way for them to eſcape 
by, had not been opened. Where we ce that 
whiles neccſfity conſtrained the Vejentes to fight, 
they ſtood tot ſtoutly 3 but as ſoon as a way Was 
opened for them, they thought more upon Hying 
than fighting. The Volſci and Equi having entere 
with their Armies upon the Roms cn 
DES wt the 
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the Conſuls were ſent again them, and whiles 
they were'in fight; the Volſczes Army, the chiet 


Cee whercof was Vetiius Metius, chanced to be enclo- 
the {ed between their own trenches, which the Ro- 
his mans were now become Maſters of, and the other 


le; Roman Artny, who ſeeing they muſt all cither die. 
for or make way by the ſword, he ſpake thus to his 


in Souldiers, Come along with me ; 
hey there is neither ramprre nor atch 
w to oppoſe you, but men only apainſt 
pho 


men : you are equal to them ir 
—_ valor, and, which is the laft and 


ith hardeſt rwekpon, yottr neceſſity gives quod ultifqum & 
pes you votes of them, thſornnch ——— 
ali s this neceflity is term*d by T:- ſuperiores eftis; 
Kit ts Livin the extreameſt and 

"> | grcateſt weapon; Camillus the wiſeſt of all the 
"” | Koman Commanders being got within the walls 
te | of the Vejentes City with his Army, whereby to 
cd Y take it more eaſily, and to free the enemies from 
ww | that laſt neceſlity of defending themſelves, gave 
ax cotntnand ſo that the Vejeates heard it, that none 


Ite mecum 3 nort 
murus nec val- 
lum; armati ar- 
matis obſtant , 
virtute pares 3 


ſhould hurt thoſe that were difarm'd 3 {o that 
rich having caſt al] their arms npon the ground, that 


City was taken with little or no effuſion of blood 3 


Commanders; 


pl 


Which courſe was aftetwatds followed by many 
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CHAP. xIHL. 


Whether more truft is to be repoſed in a good Coms- 
mander that hath a weak Army, or in a good Ar« 
my that hath a weak, Commander, 


Orzolanus being, baniſhed from Rome, went from 

thence to the Volſci, where having gotten to- 
gether an Army to be reveng'd of his own Citi- 
Zens, came from thence to Kome z from whence 
he was mov'd to depart, rather for, pity to his mo- 
ther, than by the Komans forces, Upon which 
place F. Lins ſayes, that hereby it is known that 
the Common-wealth of Rome grew more by the 
Captains valours than the Souldiers, conſidering 
that the Volſci formerly had been alwayes loſers, 
and only then had overcome, when Ceriolamus was 
their General : And however that Livy holds ſuch 
an Opinion, yet we ſce in many places of his Hi- 
ſtory, that Souldiers without any Captain have 
given extraordinary proofs of their valours, and 
have been better ordered and fhiercer after the 
death of their Conſuls, than before they were 
ſlain, as it happen'd in the Army which the Ro- 
mans had in Spain under the Scipio'sz which 
when the two Captains were lain, was able by 
its own valour not only to fave it ſelf, but over- 
come the enemy, and keep that Province for the 
Republick, So relating all, we ſhall finde many 
examples where the Souldiers valour alone hath 
got the day, and many others where the Gene- 


rals valour only hath done the ſame effe&. Inſ0- 
much 
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much as we may well judge, that either of them 
hath need of the other. And here it is not amiſs 
to conſider firſt, whether is moſt to be feared, cither 
a good Army led by an unskiltull Commander, or 
2 good Commander followed by a bad, Army. 
And taking after Ceſars opinion, ſmall account is 
to be made of the one or the ather : for when he 
went into Spain againſt Afranius and Petrejus, who 
had with them a good Army, he faid he little 
doubted them, Becauſe he went againſt 
an Army. that lacked a Commander , 
ſhewing the Commanders -weaknels, 
On the contrary, when he went into 
Theſſaly againſt Pompey, he ſaid, T goe 
againſt a Commander without an Army. 
Another thing ,may be conſidered ,, 
which is more eafic, either for.3 good Comman- 
der tomake a good Army, or for a good Army to 
make a,good.Commander : Whereupon L an{wer, 
that: the queſtion ſeems already decided : for moxe 
ealily many ſhall finde one, or ſhall inſtra& one 
{o that he become good, than one alone ſhall ma-- 
By. Lucullws when he was ſent againſt Mithridz- 
tes, was altogether unexpert in the war z yet that 
good Army, wherein were ſo many good Chiet- 


Ibat ad 
excrcitum 
ſine duce, 


Vado ad 
ducemſine 
£Xcrcitu, 


| tains, quickly made him a skilfull Commander. 


For want 'of Souldiers the Romans put many 
Slaves in Arins, and gave order to Sempronius 
Gracchus to train them, who in' a ſmall time made 
a very good Army of them. Pelopids and Epa- 
minondas (as we have ſaid otherwhere) after they 
had delivered Thebes their native Countrey ont 
of the Spartans bondage, made the Thebaxs ex- 
x&ding good Souldiers in oY time, that they 
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were able not only to ſuſtain, but c overcome the 
Souldicrs of Sparta, fo that the 'cafe. is 'cquat on 
both fides : for the one being good, may ſoon find 
the-other {o ; yet a-good Army without a good 
head, ordinarily becomes infolent-and\dangerous; 
25 was the Macedonian Army after Alexander his 
death, and likewiſe'the Veterane '$ouldiers in the 
civil wars. So that Fthink, that much more ac- 
count 1s to be made of a Commiaindey that hath 
time and convenience to train up and arm his Sout- 
dicrs, than of an infotent Army, havii a Captain 
from among them tumulcuarily made their Chitf: 
Wherefore double $Jory and renown may well 
be aſcrib'd to thoſe Commanders, who'haye not 
only. taken upon them to overcome' the enemy; 
but before their coming to fight'with'then, have; 
to make them fit for the occafion, diſciplin'd and 
inftrited their Armics well : for therein appears 
their  vertuc double and admirable ;- whercas- if 
the charye hereof were communicated to' many; 
tar 16 account Or r eſteem would be made of 
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« midit of a fight, and new cryes: that gre real 
bat effects they _ £1523 38 


$ 4 what moment in combates and fights'a 
new accident is, that ariſes upon: any. new 


ratter {een or heard ; Appcars_ in many pace 
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and eſpecially in that occaſion, where the Romans 
fought with the Volſci, where Qzintius ſeeing one 
of the horns of his Army beginning to fail, be- 
gan to cry out aloud, that they ſhould ſtand firm : 
becauſe the other horn of the Army was already 
vicorious : by which words having encourag'd 
his own, and affrighted his enemies, he overcame 
them. And if ſuch vociferations in an Army 
well order'd be of great effe&t, in one then that is 
but tumultuary and 111 diſciplin'd, they muſt needs 
be of much greater : becauſe the whole frame 
thereot moves by the like wind. To this purpoſe 
I will allcadge a notable example betaPn in our 
days. The City of Perugia, a few years fince, was 
divided into two factions, of the Odaz, and the 
Bagliori;, theſe raign'd there, the others were ba- 
niſh'd men, who having by help of their Allics 
gotten an Army together,and brought it into ſome 
Town confining upon Perwg1a, by favour of their 
faction one night enter'd the City, and without 
being deſcry*d, came to take the P:azza z and be- 
cauſe that City hath chains on all the corners of the 
wayecs, which kept them barr'd, the Souldiers be- 
longing to the Odd? had a man went before them, 
who with a bar of Iron was to break the locks of 
thoſe chains, ta the end the horſe might paſs, and 
there being but one onely left them to break which 
immediatcly opened into the Piazza, and now 2 
general alarm being given,and he that broke them, 
being oppreſſed by the multitude that follow'd 
him, and not able therefore well to lift up his arms 
with his bar, whereby to employ it, chanc'd to ſay, 
Stand back ; which word going by degrces, ſay- 
Ig Back, began to cavſe the turtheſt off to fie, 
Dd 4 and 
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and fo by little and little the reſt with ſuch' force, 
| that they all routed one another. And thus the de- 
ſign of the Oddi, by occaſion of ſo poor an acci- 
dent became fruſtrate. Where we may conſider, 
that diſcipline and ordex is not uſetull in an Army 
ſo much for orderly hghting, as that every {mall 
accident put thee not quite into diſorder : for, 
- Were it tor, nothing elſe, the ordinary multitude is 
unfit tor the wars, becauſe every pumwvur, every 
voice, every noiſe changes them, and puts them to 
fight. And therefore a good Commander, among 
his other orders, ought to appoint thoſe that are 
to take the word from him,and to paſs it to others, 
and accuſtom his Souldiers, ſo that they give no 
credit fave only to their own officers, to the end 
that they tell them 'only, what is given them in 
charge from him : for when this part is not well 
oblerv*d, many diſorders oftcn fall out, Touching 
the ſight of theſe new things, every Commander 
ought well to bend his wits, to make ſome ſhew 
whiles the battail is in tryal, whereby to encourage 
his own,and diſhearten the enemy, becauſe among 
thoſe accidents which may give thee the victory, 
this is the moſt effetua], Whereof we alledge for 
teſtimony the example of Cxews Sulpitins the Ro- 
man Diator, who coming to fight a battel with 
the French, arm'd all the poor Drudges and Ra- 
ſcality of the Camp : and having mounted them 
upon Mules and poor Aﬀes with Arms and En- 
ſigns, to make them ſeem as if they were Caval- 
ry, he place them behind a hill, and command- 
ed that at a fignal given, whiles he was in the 
hotteſt of the battel they ſhould ſhew themſelves 
to the encny, which thing ſo ordered and dont, 
| put 
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at the French men in ſuch a fright that they loſt 
the day. And therercfore a good Cammander 
ought to do two things 3 the one is, to try ſome 
of theſe inventions to ſtartle the enemy : the other, 

to ſtand ſo prepared that the enemy offerin 
any ſuch to him; he may be able to diſcover _ 
quite fruſtrate them, as did the Indian King 
to Semiramis , who ſeeing , that King had a 
great number of Elephants, to affright him, and 
make him think ſhe had more her ſelf than 
he, made a great many of them of Bulls and 
Bufaloes hides, and having put them upon Ca- 
mels, ſent them before : but that King finding 
out her deceit, turn'd it upon her not only vain 
but hurtful. Mammercus was ſent dictator a- 
gainſt the Fidenates, who to affright the Roman 
Army, appointed that in the heat of the skirmiſh a 
£00d number of ſoldiers ſhould (ally forth of Fe 
#e with lights upon the top of their Lances, to 
the end that the Romans taken a while with the 
novelty of the matter, ſhould fall into ſome dif- 
order. Whereupon it is to be noted, that when 
ſuch devices carry more truth than appearance 
with them, they may well be repreſented to the 
view of men, becauſe that having in them a great 
deal of that which is lively and likely, their weak- 
neſs cannot ſo quickly be diſcover'd ; but when 
they have more of hon in them, than of truth 
it is better either not to uſe them, or uſing them 
to keep them off at ſuch a diſtance that a full dif- 
covery of them cannot ſuddenly be made, as was 
that trick of the Muleters Cn. Swlpitius practis'd ; 
for when there is nothing but weakneſs within 
them, as they are approached, they are quickly 
ſcen through , and do thee fyxong rather than 
| give 
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give thee advantage, as thoſe Elephants did to 
Semiramis, and the hres to the Fidenates ; which 
however that at hrſt they a little troubled the Ar- 
my, yet when the Diftator came up to them , 
and began to cry out, That they might be aſham*d 
to fly from the {moak like Bees, but that they 
ſhould rather turn back their flames upon them, 


ſaying, Burn out theſe people of 
Suis flammis delet 7 *oonil 
oy "a —_ veſtris © 14ene with fire, whoſe rance- 


beneficiis placare 79% ſpirits you could never af- 
gon potuiſtis. wage with all your courteſie, 


Thus that device of the Fide- 
nates ſerved them to no purpoſe, and fo they loſt 
the hight. 


CHAP. XV. 
That the command of an Army ought to be given it 


- charge only to one \, and where there are more, they 
always erre, | 


He Fidenates having rcbel'd, and flain that 

Colony which the Romans had ſent to Fide- 
12 , the Romans creatcd four Tribunes with Con- 
{ular powcr to exact ſatisfaction for this wrong 
done : whercof one being left for the ſafeguard 
of Rome, the reſt were ſent againſt the Fidena- 
tes, and the Vejentes, who becauſe they were at 
variance one with another, brought back diſgracc 
trom the ſervice, though no loſs : of the diſgrace 


they were the caufe, but that they received no 


!ofs, the Soldicrs valour was the cauſe. W herc- 
upon the Ronzans {cecing this diſorder, had their 
recourle 
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recourſe to the creation of a- Pictator,-to the eng . 
one atone ſhould redaihe again,what three had.dif- - 
order'd. Whence we ſee the unprofitablenels of 
many Commanders in one Army or Town, that. 
is to defend it felf: and T; Lzvins cannot more 
plainly expreſs it, than in thele words here write | 
ren; Three Tribanes with Con. , hy) 
ſular power taught us how u1n= Tres tribuni potelta- 
profit Me a hike at was , to, EIS 
have many Commanders in the. gjurum imperizio 
war > for every one of them. mar, bgllo. inutile (aſſet 
king ſeveral perth ' and each tendendo ad: tua 
one thinking bis own beſt gave WG; contiliacum a4 

. |  lii alivd videretury 
opportunity ta. the enemy. And aperuerunt ad occa- 
however that this is example... fiangm locum, hoſti;- 
fufficient to'prqve the diſor- 5 
der which a plurality of Commangers cauſes ,in 
the war, . yet wilt Lalledge ſome other as well mg; 
dern as ancient, for the bctecr- declaration of it, 
fn the year 1,500: after the reprifal of Milan. by 
Lewes the fwelfth. of France , he {cnt his Axr 
my to Piſa,” to reſtore it-to. the Florentimes, whiy 
ther Jab Baptiſta Ridalpbi and-Licke Antony gf, the 
Albizzi were {ent Commiſlanies.. And becauſe 
Fob Baptifia was a mag of credit and years, Latks 
lctt the whole government in every thing unto 
him. And if he did not diſcover his ambition 
in oppoſing him, yet he manifclicd it by his fi- 
lence, and neglc&ing and {corning every thing 
that was order'd, {o that he nothing further'd 
the actions of the Camp neither in word nor in 
deed, as it he had been a man of no worth. But 
ztterwaxrds it appcarcd quite contrary, when upon 
2n occation tollowing, Joh Baptijta was tain to 
rcturn 
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 xeturn to Florence 3 Lake being left alone ſhew'd 


> —— — 


his abilities, both by his courage ,. induſtry and 
counſel. All which things were in a manner quite 
Joſt in him,while he had a companion, I will anew 
produce in confirmation hereof T.Livius his words, 
who relating, how that Duintius and Agripps his 
Colleague, being ſent by the Romans againſt the» 


 g#i,the whole diſpoſing of the war was inQzintius 


his hands,and ſays; Iz the ma- 

Saluberrimum in ad- Xaging of weighty affairs, itis 
miniftratione m#S- the ſafeſt way, to. commit the, 
—_ had; a. main charge to one. Which is 
pud unum eſle, ' | i clear confrary to what is 
£459  ---*- now adaics pradiſed by our 
Republicks and Princes : who uſe to ſend into 
thoſe places, that they, may the better order them, 
more Commiſfaries and more Commanders than 
one, which cauſes much confuſion :. and if the ocy. 
eaſion were inquired after, why the Italian and 
Prench Armies axe now adays Tuined, we ſhould 
fmd this had blen the principal. And it may 
truly be concluded, that it is to' more purpole to 
employ one man'alone of but ordinary judgment 
in ſuch 'an expedition, than two very able men 
together with equal commiſſion, © | 
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I times of difficulty and peril true worth and ver- 
tue is ſought after, and in calm and quiet times, 
not mens vertues, but their wealth, friends and 
parentage prefer them. 

4 


JT. was always and ever will be, that great per- 

ſonages and the worthieſt men , in peaceable 
times, are of ſmall eſteem : for becauſe of envy, 
following the reputation which their vertue hath 
gained them, in ſuch times there are many Citi- 
zens, that are ambitious not only to be their e- 
quals, but ſuperiours 3 and to this purpofe there 
is a place in Thucydides the Greek Hiſtorian , 
which ſerves very fitly, where he ſhews that 
when the Athenian Republick came off victour 
in the Peloponneſian war , and had taken down 
the Spartanes pride, and in a manner ſubjected 
all Greece, the Athenians conceited fo highly of 
themſelves, as that they deſigned the conqueſt of 
Sicily alſo. This enterpriſe came to be diſputed 
inAthens : Alcibiades and fome other Citizers per- 
ſwaded it, as they that little caring for the publick 
good , thought only upon the advancing their 
own particular reputations, each one of them hav- 
ing hopes to be ſent Commander in the imploy- 
ment, But Nicias that was the principal among 
the beſt reputed of Athens, diſſwaded it : and 
the greateſt reaſon he alledged in perſwading 
the people to give credit to his words, was this, 
becauſe while he adviſed them thus that the war 


ſhould not. procede, he perſwaded them to 
x $62: -that 
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that which was net-for his advagtage 3 for while 
Athens was in peace, he Knew, there were many 
Citizens would go before him 3, but in time of war 
he was ſure none+could go before, no nor come 
hear him. We ice. therefore, that in Republicks 
there is this diſorder, in times of. peace tv make 
ſmall account of able men, whych. thing cntages 
them two ſeveral ways, the one to ſce their own 


ot fail then; the other to ſee unworthy men, 


and of ſmaller abilities than themſelves , made 
their companions ox rather their ſuperiors ; which 
diſorder in Republicks hath cauſed. much deſtru- 
ion ; for thole Citizens who ſee themſelves un- 
deſeryedly deſpiſed, and know that quiet times 
are the occaſion thereof, deviſe all the ways they 
can to diſturb: them, ſuggeſting inducements to 
new wars in prejudice of theComamonwealth. Ani 
deviling what might. be the remedics hereof, we 
hnd twozthe one to keep the Citizens always poor, 
to the cnd that richeswithout vertue ſhould not be 
able to. corrupt neither thoſe nor others: the other 
to.be always ſo ready for the war,as that they may 

be able-continually to make- war, arid may have 
need always of well reputed Citizens, as Romie 

did in her firſt beginnings 3 for that City having 
always ſome Armics abroad, there was ever place 
left to mens vertues, nor could they bereave ſtich 
an one of his dignity that deſerved it, or confer it 
upon another not deſerving it 3 for in caſe that 

Tueh a thing were done, ſometitnes upon miſtake 
vr for trial, there quickly enſued ſuch a diſorder 
thereupon and a danger , that all returned pre- 
ſently into the right way. Put thoſe other Corti- 
:monwcalths, that are not To 6rdered'as ſhe, _”_ 
tna? 
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that then only make war when neceflity conſtraits 
them, cannot free themſelves of ſach an inconve= 
nient, or rather they will always incurr it, and 
there will ever ſome diſorder be ready to arife, 
when that vertuous Citizen thus negleQed is'of 
a revengeful difpoſition , and hath in the City 
ſome good repute and correſpondence and front 
this the City of Rome kept her ſelf free 'a good 
while. Yet ſhe (after ſhe had ſubdu'd Carthage 
and Antiochas, as we ſaid otherwhere, being no 
more in doubt of the iſſue of her wars ) thought 
ſhe might give the command of her Armies to 
whom ſhe pleas\d, not fo much regarding theit 
vertues as their other qualities, , ingratiating then 
with the people : for we ſce Paulus Amilins had 
{cveral repulſes,in demanding the Conſulate, be- 
fore he was made Conſul, till the Macedonian 
wars chanc'd : which, becauſe it was thought 
dangerous, by general conſent of the City was 
committed to him. Tn our City of Florence at- 
ter the year 1494. many wars following, one up- 
on the neck ot the other, and all the citizens of 
Florexce having madeunhucky trial of themſelves, 
theCity by chance light upon one man who ſhew- 
ed them the manner how their Armies were td 
be commanded, .which was Amtoni Gizcomen ; 
and whiles the wars in hand were perillous, the 
other citizens ambitions ceas'd; and in the-elefion 
of Commiſſary or. Commander of their Armies, 
he had no competitor ftood with him. Buit he 
as any war was to be'made where no hazard was, 
but a great deal'of honour and dignity, he found 
always ſo many. competitors, that they being to 
make cle&ion of their Commiſſaries to beleaguer 

| Piz2, 
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Pize, he was left out of the number. And -how- 
ever it was not perceiv'd evidently that evil would 
befal the State, becauſe 4ntony was not ſent thi- 
ther, yet may we eaſily conjecture, becauſe the 
Piſans having no means for further defence or 
ſuſtenance, had Antony been ſent thither, they 
would before that have been ſo ſtraitly beſet, 
that they ſhould have ſurrendred themſelves to 
the Florentines dire&ions. But they being beſieg'd 
by Commanders that underſtood not how to be- 
oirt, nor force them, were ſo long held in hand, 
that the City of Florence bought them , where- 
as they might have had them by force, It was 
likely that ſuch adiſtaſte with Antony might have 
done much, and he had need truly of much pati- 
ence, and ſo good a diſpoſition as not to deſire re- 
venge hereupon, either with the deſtruction of the 
City (if he were able) or with the wrong of any 
particular citizen : Whereof a Republick ought to 
beware,as in the Chapter following we ſhall treat, 


_—— _ _—_——— 


CHAP. XVII. 


That he who bath received any notable diſgrace or 
injury done him from a Prince or Commonwealth, 
ſhould never after be intruſted by them with any 
zmployment or ſervice of importance. 


/ Commonwealth ſhould be well advis'd, ne- 

A ver to commit any weighty ſervice to any 
one, to whom any notable injury hath been done, 
Claudius Nero (who left his Army which he had 
lying in front againſt Hamibal, and with part 


thereof 


” - 
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thereof went into the Marches to find the other 
Conſul, to combat Aſdrubsl , before, he ſhould 
joyn with Hannibal ) had formerly in Spain been 
encamped againſt Aſdrubal, and having ſhut him 
up ina place with his Army, ſo that Aſdrubal 
was either to tight at diſadvantage, or periſh by 
fimine, was cunningly by  Aſdrubal fo long held 
in hand with certain treaties of agreement, that 
he ſcap'd him, and took from him the oppor- 
tunity he had to fuppreſs him. Which. thing 
being known at Rome, got him great diſcredit as 
well with the Senate as the pcople, and he was 
ſpoken of very diſgracefully throughout the Ci- 
ty, to his great diſ{reputation and deſpight there= 
at too 3 but being afterwards made Conſul., 
and ſent againſt Hannibal, he took the courſe 
we have ſaid, which was a very dangerous one, 
ſo that Rome was amazed and in tumults, till 
news arrived of Aſdrubal's defeat : and Claudins 
being afterwards asked: on what ground he un- 
dertook ſo dangerous a courſe, where without an 
extreme necefhty he had hazarded the liberty of 
Rome, an{wer'd, That he had done it, becauſe if it 
prov'd lucky, he ſhould recover the glory he had 
tormerly loſt in Spain : and if it faifd him, and 
this: courſe tell out croſs, he knew he ſhould be 
reveng'd of that City and thoſe Citizens, who 
had unthankfully and undiſcreetly wrong'd him. 
And when theſe palhons, ariſing from tuch of- 
fences, are of ſuch force in a Citizen of Rome, 
and in thoſe days | before corruption was crept 
into Rome , we may welt ghels how powerful 
they are in a Citizen of fuch a City that is not 
ſo regulated nor order'd as ſhe then was + and 

E & becauſe 
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becauſe to ſuch like diſorders which grow up in 
Commonwealths, no certain remedy can be af- 
ſign'd, there follows an impoſhbility to frame a 


perpetual Commonwealthzfor by many unexped- 
ed ways deſtruQtion breaks in upon it. 


CHAT. XVIIL 


There is tthing more worthy of a Commander, than 
zo be able to diſcover beforehand, and efpie out 


the enemies prafiices, 


—— the Theban ſaid, that uothing was 
more advantageous or uſctul toa Command- 
er, than toknow the enemies deſigns and pur- 
poſes 3 and becauſe it is hard to attain to that 
knowledge, he deferves the greater commenda- 
tions, who takes ſuch a courſe that he gheſſes 
it out. And it is not fo hard to di{cover the 
enemies purpoſes as ſometimes to underſtand his 
aQions 3 and not ſo much his actions, which by 
him are done afar off, as thoſe preſent and near 
hand : for it hath many times chanc'd, that a fight 
having continued till night , he hath vanquiſh- 
ed that thinks he hath loſt;and he loſt that thought 
he had overcome 3 which error hath cauſed 
fome to take reſolntions 'clean contrary to their 


own good, as it 'befel Brits and Caſſius, who | 


upon this miftake loſt their war 3 tor Brutzs hav- 
ing overcome on his wing, , Caſfizs believ'd he 
had loft,and that the whole Army was broken,ard 
upon this error-deſpairing of his own fatety, flew 
himſelf, 'In -our days m the battel at Sat 
> 44> we y Cecily 
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Cecily in Lombardy that Francis the Ring of France 
fought with the Swiſſers , the night overtaking 
them, that part of the Swifſers which remaincd 
entire, thought they had got the victory, know- 
ing nothing of thoſe that had been broken and 
flain. Which crror was the occation that they 
them(clves eſcap'd not, ſtaying to hght agam on 
the morning much at their difadvantage +# {uch 
like error alſo caufcd to miſtake, and well near ru- 
incd thereby the Popes and Span Army, which 
upon this falfe advice of victory paſſed the Po, 
and had it gone never ſo little on forwaxder , 
had been priſoner to the French who were the 
Conquerors, The like errot to this happened in 
the Koman Camp, and in that allo of the #gqutz, 
where Sempronius the Conſul was with the Arnny 
to encounter the encry , and the battel being 
joyned, the combat lafticd while night with vari- 
able fortune on the one and the other fide ; and 
night being come, cach Army being halt bro- 
ken, neither of them returned to their quar- 
ters, but both of them choſe rather to withdraw 
themſelves unto the adjoyning hills, where they 
thought they might be moxe. ſ{ccure , and the 
Roman Army divided it {elf into two parts, whete- 
of the one went with the Conſul, the other with 
one Tempanius a Centurion , whoſe valour that 
day kept the Roman Army from being wholly 
routed 3 the morning being come , the Roman 
Conſul, without hearing further of the cne+ 
my, retixed towards Rome, and the like did 
the Aqui's Army , becauſe each of theſe 
thought the enemy had been vidor, and therefoxe 
they cach withdrew themſelves, without any res 

Ee 3 gard 
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gard that they left their Camps in prey to the 
Enemy, It fell out that Tempanins who was 
there with the remainder of the Roman Army, 
retiring, too, learned © by certain wounded foldi- 
ers of the Aqui, that their Captains were gone 
and had abandoned their quarters, upon which 


news he went into the Roman quarters and fay- | 


ed them, but ſacked thoſe of the Aqzz, and fo 
returned victorious to Rome : which victory 
( as we ſee) confiſts only in, who hath notice 
of the enemics diſorder. Where we 'ſhould 
confider, that it may often come to pals, that the 
two Armies which are in front one againſt an- 
other, may be both in the like diſorder, and ſuffer 
the ſame wants, and that after remains van- 
quiſher | that firſt comes to the knowledge of the 
others neceſſities. 'And hereof I will give a do- 
meſtick and modern example. In the year one 
thouſand four hundred ninety eight , when: the 
Florentines had a great Army. about Piſa, and be- 
leagucr'd- the Town very ſtrongly , whereof the 
Venetidns having undertaken the -proteCtion , 
and not ſeeing, any other way to fave it, refolv- 
ed to divert the war, by affailing the territorics 
of Florence on the other fide 3 whercfore with a 
ſtrong Army they entred by the valley of Lamenz, 
and ſciſed upon-the Village of Marrad;, and be- 
fieged the Fortreſs of Caſtiglione which is upon 
the Hill above : Which the Florentines percetv- 
ing, reſolved to ſuccour Marradi, and yet not 
lefſen- their forces which they had about Piſa; 
_ fo that having. levied new foot, and appointed 
- new horſe, they ſent them that way, whole Com- 


manders were Facobus Fnartus of Appian, (on 
| 0 
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of Piombin, and Count Rinuccins of Marcian. 
Theſe then being come to the hills above Marra- 
di, the enemies left beleaguering Marradz, and 
betook themſelves to the Village 3 where theſe 
two Armies being in front one againſt the other 
for ſome days, both ſuffered much for the ſcar- 
city of proviſions, and other neceſfaries; and nei- 
ther daring to ſet upon the other , nor either 
knowing the others wants, both at once reſolved 
oyer night to raiſe their Camps the morning 
following, and retire, the Vexetian toward Ber- 
zighella. and Faenza, the other toward Caſaglia 
and Mzgello, The morning then come, and each 
Camp having begun to ſend away their carriages 
by. chance a woman parted from the Bourg © 
Marradi, and came towards the Florentine Camp, 
being ſecure enough from wrong, becauſe of her 
old age and poverty, defirous belike to ſee ſome 
of her friends in that Camp by whom the Flo- 
rextine Captains underſtanding of the Venetian 
Camps departure, upon this news grew a little 
more couragious, and having changed their pur- 
poſe, as if they had diſlodged their enemies, 
went out, and took their quarters, and writ to 
Florence, they had repulſed and vanquiſhed them. 
Which victory proceeded.from nothing, elſe, than 
from their having firſt had notice of their ene- 
mies departure z which notice had it been given 
on the other ſide, would have wrought the ſame 
effect againſt ours. | 
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CHAP, XLX, 


Whether in. the government of a multitude, mildneſ 
or ſeverity be of greater avail. 


He Commonwealth of Rome was ina combu- 
fon, becauſe of the differences; between the 
Nohbles:and the Commons : nevertheleſs as occa- 
ſion. of. wars was, offer'd, them, they ſent forth 
with. their. Axmics wt and: 4ppius Claudins : 
Appius, becauſe-he was. cruel and: rough: in: com» 
manding, was HI obeyed.by- thoſe that followed 
him, {ſp that almoſt quite broken.he: fled from 
his charge. @zintivs by uling; a, mild and. gentle 
behavigus. towards: his; ſoldiers found them-very 
obedient, and. returned with vidory. Where 
npan it- ſeems, that to; govern a: multitude, it is. 
better to, be. courteQus: than inſolent; eompalſio«. 
nate-rather than: cruel,, Notwithſtanding; Cornelius 
Tacitus, with. whom many. other, writers.agree; in 
a ſaying; of this, concludes: the contrary.,, where 
he: fays, To: rule. multitude, 

In mplaang re-. ſeverity. is. of more; force that 
genCa, Ps PEME.. mildueſi. Andideviling with 
quam obfequium ay; {cl how-each- of thele 0- 
pinions may; be. made-good, I 

ſay, either: thou axt:togovern men that- ordinarily 
are thy. companions, or that are always in ſubje- 
Ction to thee. When they are thy. companions, 
ſeverity or rigour cannot fully be us'd againſt 
them, as Cornelizs argues : and becauſe the com- 
mon people of Rome had equal power in the Ro- 
mga government withthe Nobility, he that be- 
| came 
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came Prince among them for a time could no* 
rule them with roughneſs and rigour. And many 
times it was evident, that the Roman Command- 


ef ers did more good that got the good wills of their 

ſoldiers, and held but a gentle hand over them, 

than thoſe that by rough handling kept them in 
Us a ſlaviſh awe of them, unleſs they were accompa- 
he ni'd with extraordinary endowments, as was 
4 Marlins Torquatus, But he that commands 0- 
th ver ſubjects (whereof Cornelizs diſcourſes) to the 
'F end they grow not inſolent, and by reaſon of 
N= thy too great mildneſs tread thee not undex 
ed: foot , ought rather betake himſelf to rigour 
m than gentleneſs. But this alo is not to excede 
le moderation for fear of incurring hatred : for it 
ry never turns to any Princes advantage to gain the 
Cn peoples hate, The way to avoid it is, to lay no 


1s hands on the ſubjeas cltates : for of blood (when 
On rapine is not the covert cauſe there) no Prince 1s 
nd thirfty, unleſs forc'd thereto, which {eldom he is; 
In but where rapine is mixt, this necefſity comes al- 


re ways upon them, nor ever want they .occalion, 
e, nor defre to ſhed blood, as in another treaty to 
Ll this purpoſe is diſcours'd at large. Dnintins 
h was mose praiſe-worthy than Appixs 3 and yet 
J= the ſaying of Cornelias limited as it ought ta be, 


1 but not in the caſe obſerv'd by Appizs, delerves 
ly approbation. And becauſe we have ſpoken of ſet 


2 verity and mildneſs, methinks it is not more than 
S, needs to ſhew, how one action of humanity was 
li of more force with the Faliſci, than many violent 


- ads of hokility. 
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CHAP. XX. 


One example of humanity prevaiPd more with the 
Faliſci, than all the force of Rome could. 


CRT with the Army being ſet down be- 
fore the Faliſcies Town, and belieging it, a 
Pedagogue that taught the children of the chict- 
eft men of the City, tbinking to gratithe Camibus 
and the-people of Rome, under colour of exerciſe 
going forth with them out of the Town, brought 
them all -into the Camp before Camilius :; where 
having preſented them, he ſaid, that by means of 
them the Town would forthwith be deliver'd in- 
to his hands. Which preſent was not only not 
accepted by Camillus, but having caus'd the Peda- 
gogue to be {trip'd, and his hands bound behind 
him, and given to each one of thoſe children a rod 
Tin his hand, caus'd him to be whip'd back again 
by them with many fſiripes into the Town. 
Which when they of the Town underſtood, Ca- 
millus his humanity and integrity fo much pleaſed 
them, that not deſiring longer to defend them- 
ſelves, they reſoly*d to render up the Town to 
him. Where it is to be conſidered by this true ex- 
*ample, how much more a courteous and charitable 
act works in mens minds than any one full of cru- 
Elty and violence and how that many times thoſe 
countries and cities that no weapons, nor warlike 
inſtruments, nor any other force of man hath 
been able to open, one acion of humanity , 
piety, chaſtityzor lbexality hath laid wide open. 
, | Eh Whereof 
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whereof in ſtories (beſides this) we have many 
other examples. . And we all ſee that the Romans 
by war were not of power to drive Pyrrbus out 
of Italy; and yet Fabritius his frankneſs ſent him 
out, when he diſcover'd to him the offer which a 
familiar friend of his had made the Romans to 
poyſon him.” We ſee alſo, that the conqueſt of 
New Carthage, got not Scipio Africanus ſo much 
credit in Spain, as the example he gave of his 
Chaftity, when he reſtored a young woman he 
took, which was exceeding beautifull, untouch- 
ed by him to her husband 3 the fame of which 
ation got him friendſhip throughout all Spaiz. 
Weſce moreover how much thele vertues are by 
the people wiſhed for .in great men, and how 
much commended by writers, both by thoſe that 
ſet forth Princes lives, and thoſe alfo that give 
inftrutions how they ought to live. Among 
whom Xenophon takes much pains in ſhewing 
what honours, how great conqueſts, and how 
exceeding good reputation Cyrus gained by: his 
humanity and affability, and þy abſtaining from! 
all ations of pride, cruelty, luxury, and other 
vices, which blemiſh mens lives. Yet notwith- 
ſtanding, ſeeing Hannibal by courſes contrary to 
theſe, gained great fame, and great victories, - 
purpoſe to diſcourſe thereupon in the Chapterfoh: - 
lowing, from whence this proceeded. , 
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- WATT. XXL 


From wkence it came that Hannibal by @ manner 
of proceeding different from that of Scipio's, 
wrought the ſame effefts in taly, which the other 
did in Spain, 


Think , that fome men could well marvail, 

ſeeing certain Commanders ( notwithſtanding 
that they have led a contrary courle of life )bring 
- to effect the like things, which they have done 
that lived in the manner above written :. {o that 
tt appears, that the cauſe of theſe vidtories de- 
pends not upon the aforeſaid reaſons z and it 
{ems that thoſe wayes gain thee neither more 
force nor better fortune, being that glory and re- 
putation may be gotten by contrary courſes. : And 
not to part from the men I have above written 
of; and the better to clear what I propounded, 
I fay, as we ſee Scipio enter into Spain, and by 
his humanity and mildneſs gain the friendſhip of 
that whole Countrey, and for them be adored and 
admired of thoſe Nations: on the contrary fide 
welce Hannibal enter into Italy, uſing all contra- 
ry wayes, which is, by violence, cruelty and ra- 
pine, and all manner of infidelity, work the ſame 
effect that Scipio did in Spain: for to Hannibal 
all the Towns in Ttaly rebelled, and all the people 
ran after him. And conſidering whence this may 
ariſe, we ſee therein many reaſons : the firſt 1s, 
that men are deſirous of new matters, inſomuch 


as very oftcn times as well they that live at caſe, 
as 
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a; they who do not, dcfirenovelty : for ( as we 
ſid otherwhere, and it is true ) men are as welt 
glutted with good, as affticted and vexed with 
evil, This defire theretore opens the: gates'wide 
er to-cvery one, that in any Countrey makes himfelE 
's, the chief of any innovation. And be-hea ſtranger; 
er they run after him-z it of the: Countrey', they 
come all about him, they ſtrengthen and favour 
him, ſo that in what ſort ſoever it be he proceeds, 


1 he comes to advance exceedingly'in thoſe places. 
” Belides this, men are thruſt forward by two prin- 
g cipa? things, either by loveor fear, fo that he.as 
ie well commands them that makes himſtlt beloved; 
it as he that cauſes himſelf to be feared*; and: moſt 
, commonly he is more foHowed' and: obeyed 'thar 
it makes himſelf be feared; than he that makes him- 


re {elf beloved Therefore it little nmports a Com- 


_ mander by which of theſe wayes he goes, pro- 
d vided that: he be a worthy man; and*that worth 


0 cauſes-him-to be'off great repute among men : for 
I. when that worth is great as: it was in Hannibal 
y and Seipra, it-cancells all' the errors they commit; 
if either by the great love they bear them, or the 
d preat fear they ſtand in of them; For from the 
e one- and- the other of theſe two: wayes great in- 
b conveniences may ariſe, of torce to ruine a Prince : 
s tor: he- that defires to: be two much belov'd, any 
© little that he ſwerves from the true way, becomes 
F, contemptible. And: that” other who would be too 
p much- feared; when he a little exceeds the mean, 
y groweg odious3 and to keep the middle way it is 
; not-pothble; for our nature will not comport it. 
h But it" is neceſſary to: allay theſe things, that ex- 


ceed, with an extraordinary worth, as Hannibal 
and 
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and Scipio both did : yet it appear'd that the one 
and the other of them were endammag'd by their 
manner of lite, for which they were elteem'd and. 
valu'd. The valuation of both of them we have 
already ſpoke of : the dammage as for Scipio, was 
that his own Souldiers in Spaiz together with ſome 
of his friends mutinied againſt him, which pro- 
ceeded from nothing elſe than becauſe they tear'd 
him not: for men arc ſo unſctled that upon the 
leaſt overture made to their ambition, they forth- 
with forget all the good will they owe their Prince 
for his mildneſs and courtcſie, as did the afore- 
{aid Souldiers and Friends, inſomuch as Scipio, to 
xemedy this inconvenient, was conſtrain'd to pra- 
Aiſe that cruelty in ſome part, which he had ab- 
horr'd. As for Hannibal, we have no particular ex- 
ample, where the cruelty he usd, or his {mall faith 
did him any harm, But we may well conceive, that 
Naples and many other Towns that continued in 
obedience to the Romans, did it for fear thereof, 
This we ſee plainly, that his wicked manner of 
living, made him more odious to. the people of 
Rome,than any other enemy that Common-wealth 
ever had : ſo that, whereas to Pyrrbus ( while he. 
was with his Army in Italy) they diſcover'd the. 
party that intended to poyſon him, they never 
forgave it Hannibal ( though diſarm'd and ba- 
niſh*d ) till they had made an end of him, Theſe 
incommoditics then accru'd to Hannibal tor being 
held impious, a breaker of his faith, and crue] : 
but on the other fide, he thereby got one very great 
advantage, which is much admired by all Writers, 
that in his Army ( though compoſed of ſeveral 
Nations ) chere never aroſe any mutiny, neither 
among 
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among themſelves, nor againſt him. Which we 
cannot derive from any other caufe than from the 
terror that grew from his perſon, which was ſo 
orcat, mix'd with the reputation he gave of his 
yalour, that it kept his Souldiers in quietneſs and 
concord, I conclude then, that it imports not 
much, in which of theſe two wayes a Commander 
proceeds, provided he hath ſo great worth in him, 
as may well ſeaſon the one and the other manner 
of living : for (as it is ſaid) both in the one and 
the other there is dete& and danger, when it is 
not correced by ſome extraordinary endowments. 
And if Hannibal and Scipio, the one by commen- 
dable means, and the other by deteſtable courſes, 
wrought the ſame cffect, methinks I ſhould not 
forbear to diſcourſe alſo of two Roman Citizens, 
who by ſeveral wayes, but. both honourable, at- 
tain'd one and the ſame glory. 


pn 


CHAP. XXII. 


How Manlius Torquatus his rzgour., and Valerius 
Corvinus his mildneſs, gain'd each of them the 


Jame glory. 


T the ſame time there were in Rome two fa- 
mous Captains Manlius Torquatus and V ale- 

71s Corvinus : who both of equal vertue, had alike 
triumph*d,and liv'd in equal credit and reputation 


in Rome and each of them (touching the enemy) 


had with equal valour gained it; but as for. the 


Armies, and treating of their Souldiers, they pro- 


cceded exceeding differently : for Marlins with 
| all 
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all kind of feverity commanded them, without 
iatermitting, his Souldiers pains or puniſhments, 
Palerius on the other part in all kindes and terms 
of courteſte treated them with a familiar way of 
affability z for it appears, that the one to keep his 
Souldiers in obedience put his own Son to death, 
and the other never hurt any. Yet in ſuch a diffe- 
rency of proceeding, each produc'd the ſame fruit, 
as well to the enemies loſs , as the Common- 
wealths profit, and his own particular 3 for never 
any Souldier refus'd the fight or mutini'd againk 
them, or in any part diſagreed from their wills, 
however that Mzzxliws his commands were fo ri- 
gorous, that all other kinds of commands, which 
exceeded meaſure in feverity, were termed Man- 
tian commands, Where we are firſt to conſider, 
whence it was that Marlins was conſtraincd to 
proceed ſo rigidly : the next is, what was the 
cauſe that theſe two different wayes brought forth 


- the ſamecf{&& : and in the laſt place, which is the 


better of the two, and more profitable to imitate. 
It any man conſider well Mazlins his diſpoſition, 
from the time that T. Livis begins to-make men- 
tion of him. he ſhall finde him a very valiant man, 
religiouſly loving his Father and his Countrey,and 
exceedingly reverencing his Superiours. Theſe 
things we gather from the ſlaughter of the French 
men, from the defence of his Father againſt the 
Tribune, and in that bctore he went to hight with 
the Frexch men, he went to the Conſul with 

theſe words, Without thy al- 
Tnjuſſu tuo adverfus  Jgzpayce T will never fight with 


hoſtem nunquam : | 
pugnabo, non {1 cer- the EHemy ) 70 though ] were 
tam viRoriam -vi- - {ſured of vitiory, When a man 


deams then: 


© was 
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then ſo diſpos'd attains to ſuch dignity as to com- 
mand, he defires to finde all other men like him- 
ſelf, and his ſtrong courage moves him to com- 
mand ftrong and ftout things: and the ſame 
(when once they are: commanded) will likewiſe 
that they be obſerved z and the rule 1s moſt cer- 
tain, that when rigid and hard things are com- 
manded, it is fit with rigour to {ce them obſer- 
ved ; otherwiſe wouldfi thou finde thy felt much 
deceiv'd. Where it is to be noted, that it a man 
will be obeyed, it is necefſary he know how to 
command ; and'they know how to command , 
that make a compariſon between their own qua=- 
lity, and theirs that arc to obey 3 and when they 
ſee a proportion, then let them command z but 
when a diſproportion , Jet-them forbear. And 
therefore a wife man faid, that to hold a Com- 
monwealth by violence and force, it was need- 
full there were a proportion between the perſon 
forcing, and the party forced 3 and whenever that 
proportion was, there it was credible that that 
violence would laſt : but when the party forced 
was of more force than the perſon forcing, it 
might be doubted that violence would every day 
fail. But returning to our diſcourſe, I ſay, that 
to commiand ftout and ſtrong things it 15 neceiary 
' tobeſtout too : and he that is of this outnels, and 
commands ſuch things.can never by mildneſs cauſe 
them to be obſerv'd : but he that bath not this 
lirength of courage, ought to beware of theſe ex- 
traordinary commands, and in thoſe oxdinary he 
may well uſe his own humanity : for ordinary pu- 
nihments are not imputed to the Prince, but to 
the Laws and Cuftoms. We ought then to believe, 
that 


that Manlizs was forced to proceed fo roughly, 
by his own extraordinary commands, whereunto 
his own nature was inclinable, which are very 
uſctull in a Common-wealth, becauſe they reduce 
the orders thereof to their originals and - ancient 


vigour. And if a Republick were ſo fortunate, | 


that ſhe often had, ( as we have formerly faid ) 
{ome one by his example to renew and revive the 
Laws, and not retain them only from running to 
ruine, but draw them quite back to their begin- 
nings, ſhe might be perpetual. So that Manlius 
was one of thofe, who by the rigour of his com- 
mands maintained the military diſcipline in Rome, 
drawn thereunto firſt by his own nature, after- 
wards from a defire which he had that that ſhould 
be obſerved , which his natural inclination had 
made him ordain. On the. other fide Valeriw 
might as he pleaſed proceed with courteſie, as 
he, whom it ſufficed, that the accuſtomed orders 
were obſerved in the Roman Armies: which 
cuſtom (becauſe it was good) was enough to ho- 
nour him, and yet not painfull to obſerve 3 nor 
did it force Valerius to puniſh the offenders, as 
well becauſe it may be there were none, as for that 
if there had been any, they imputed (as it is ſaid) 
their puniſhments to the wonted orders and cu- 
ſtoms, and not to the Princes cruelty. So that 
Valerius had power to cauſe all humanity and 
mildneſs to flow from himſelf, whereby we might 
ealily gain his Souldiers good wills, Whereupon 
it came to paſs, that the one or the other having 
the ſame obedience, were able, though 'proceed- 
ing diverſly, to work the ſame effedt, They that 


would follow theſe, may chance to fall into thoſe 
* vices 
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vices of conternpt and batred, as I faid in my dif- 
tourſe before of Hannibal and Scipio, which is 
zvoided by an excefhive worth in thee, and not 
otherwiſe. It remains now that we conſider which 
of theſe wayes of proceeding is the more commen- 
dable : which I take to be a matter diſputable, be= 
cauſe as well .the one as other is much prais'd by 
Writets. Yet they that write how a Prince ſhould 
rule his SubjeRs , come nearer to Valerius than 
Mznlius, And Xenophon, alledged formerly by me, 
giving many examples of Cyrus his humanity, ac- 
cords much with that which T. Livins fayes of 
Valerius : for being, made Conſul againſt the Sam- 
aites, and the day come he was to tight, he ſpake 
to his Souldiers with that affability and familiari- 
ty, with which he uſed to behave himlſelt towards 
them, and after ſuch ſpeaking, T. Liviw ſayes thefe 
words ; There was never any Cap- 


tain more familiar with his Soul- Non alius militi 


diers, among the meaneſt of them, 
freely undergoing all ſervices # be- 
ſides in military exerciſes, where- 
« the Souldiers uſe to contend with 
their equals either in ſwiftneſs or 
firength, he himſelf without change 
of countenance as graciouſly and ea- 
bly loft as won, nor ſcorned he any 
one that offered himſelf to match 
him; liberal he was, and affable, 
#0 leſs mindful of other mens li- 


parem qui ſe offerret ; fa&is benignus 
minus libectatis alienz, quam ſuz dignitatis memor z & 


% 


us, iiſdem gerebatr, 


Ff 


familiarior dux 
fait, inter infi- 
mos militum om- 
niz haud gravate. 
munia obeundo z 
in ludo przterea 
militari cum ve- 
locitatis. virium- 
que-inter. ſe - 
quales certamina 
incunt 3 comiter, 
facilis vincere,ac 
vinct vultu -eo- 
dem, . nec quen- 
quam, aſpernari 
pro redaQtis,haud 


quo Aih:l popularius eſt, quibus artibus petierat magiſtra- 


I#:ties 
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berties than of bis own dignity ; and which is the 
greateſt point of popularity, the ſame courſe be tock 
to attain to his magiſtracy, the fame he followed in 
executing it, In like manner T. Livius ſpeaks ho- 
nourably of Mazlius, ſhewing that his ſeverity in 
putting his ſon to death, made the Army fo obe- 
dient to the Conſul, that it was a .cauſe the Ro- 
mans gain'd the victory of the Latizes : and he 
proceeds ſo far in commending him, that after this 
victory, having ſet down all the order of the bat- 
tel, and ſhewed all the dangers which the people of 


Rome ran, and the difficulties there were to over- : 


come, he concludes thus, that only Manlius his va- 
tour gave the Romans that victory. And compa- 
ring the forces of the two Armies together, at- 
firms, that that fide would have overcome, which 
{oever had had Maxl;us for their Conſul, So that 
conſidering all that Writers ſpeak hereof, it would 
be hard to give a-good judgement hereupon. Ne- 
vertheleſs, not to leave this part undecided, I fay, 
that in a Citizen living under the Laws of a Re- 
publick, it is more laudable and leſs dangerous to 
proceed as Manlins did 3 for that way is wholly in 
favour of the publick, and no whit regards private 
ambition ; for by ſuch a courfe a man cannot gain 
any partiſans, ſhewing himlſelt rigid to every one, 
favouring only the common good : for no man 
behaving himſelf thus, can get any particular 
friends, which we term ( as it was faid before ) 
Partiſans, Inſomuch that a like manner of pro- 
ceeding cannot be more profitable nor more ap- 
proved in a Republick : the publick advantage 
nothing failing in it, and being impoihble to give 
thereby any jealouſic of private ambition, But » 

tnc 
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the courſe Valerixs took, it is contrary 3 'tor, how* 
ok ever that in regard of the publick, the ſame effccts 


n are produc'd, yet there ariſe many doubts, by rca- 
_ ſon of the particular good will, which this man 
In gains of his Souldiers, which in a long continu- 
« ance of Government might much wrong the com- 
< mon liberty. And if in publick there grew no 
ne miſchief hercupon, the realon was, becaule the 
IS Romans mindes as yet were not corrupted, nor he 
it Jong continued jn his command, But if we are 
of to conſider a Prince 'as Xenophon does, we muſi 
i- "WW wholly take to Valerins, and leave Manlius : for a 
Ly Prince ought in his ſouldiers and ſubjcs aim at 
4 love and obedience : that he maintains the old or- 
t- ders, and is eſteemed vertuous , will yield him - 
ch obedience 3 and love, his affability, humagity, his 
at WW pity, and thoſe other endowments Yalerias had, 
I which Xexophon alſo writes were in Cyrus : for to 
&- be a Prince well-willed in particular, and to have 
Y> I his whole Army as particularly affected to him, 
on agrees well with all other parts of his ſtate, But 
O WF in a Citizen, having an Army ſo to take part 
= with him, this part agrees not with the reft, which 


are to oblige him. to live under the Laws, and 


in obey the Magiſtrates, We read among the anci- 
IC, ent ſtories ot the Venetian Republick, how that 
n the Galleys of Venice being returned home, and a 


difference arifing between them of the Galleys and 
-) i the people, whereby an uproar and tumult was 
raiſed, nor could the matter be quieted by force 
p- co Officers, revercnce of Citizens, nor fear of the 
5 I principal Magiſtrates, of a ſudden when Peter Lo- 
redanus ſhewed himſelf to thoſe Mariners, who the 
yaar betore had been their Commander, for love 
Fi 2 of 
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of him they departed and left the fight. Which 
obedience begot ſuch a ſuſpicion in the Senate, 
that a little while after the Venetians either by 
impriſonment or death aſſured themſelves of him, 
I conclude therefore, that Valerius his manner of 
proceeding is profitable in a Prince, artd hurtfull 
in a Citizen, not only to his Countrey, but to 
himſelf: to his Countrey, becauſe thoſe courſes 
prepare a way to tyranny : to himſelf; for when 
his Countrey is ſuſpicious of his proceedings, it is 
conſtrained to make ſure of him with his dam- 
mage. So on the contrary I afhrm that Manlius his 
proceeding in a Prince is hurtfull, and in a Citizen 
profitable, and eſpecially to the Countrey, and allo 
{cldom offends, if now this hatred which thy {c- 
verity draws after it,be not increaſed by ſuſpicion, 
which by means of thy great reputation thy other 
vertues charge thee with, as by and by ſhall be 
diſcourſcd touching Camilius, 


— 


CHAP. XXIIIL. 


For what cauſe Camillus was baniſhed from Rome, 


WE have formerly concluded that by pro- 
cceding as Valerius did, a man hurts both 

his Countrey and himſelf, And by proceeding as 
Manlius did, a man advantages his Countrey, 
and ſometimes hurts himſelf, Which is ſufficiently 
proved by the example of Camilas, who in his 
manner of proceeding, came nearer to Manu 
than Valerius, Whereupon Titus Livins yeney 
0 


7 
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of him, lays, Hw vertue the ſoul- Ejus vittutem 
diers bated,and yet admired. That a won 
» WW which cauſed the admiration of * Tn 

| him, was his carefulneſs, his wiſdom, the magna- 
R nimity of his ſpirit, and the good order in em- 
F ploying and commanding his Armies, That which 


ot him hatred, was, that he was more ſevere in 


g chaſtifing than liberal in rewarding them. And 
| Titus Livius alledges theſe occaſions of this hatred. 
q The firſt was, that the moneys which-were made 
3 of the ſale of the Vejentes goods,he brought all into 
s the Treaſury, and divided not them together with 
N the ſpoyl among the Souldiers. The {econd, that 
: in his Triumph, he made his Triumphal Cha- 
x riot be drawn with four white Horſes , where 
if they ſaid, that in his pride he ſtrove to equal the 
h Sun. The third, that he made a vow to give Apol'o 
C the tenth part of the prey taken from the Vejen- 


tes, which (he deſiring to pay his vow) was to 
be taken out of the Souldiers hands, who alrcady 
— | had got poſſethon of it. Where thofe things are 

very cafily marked, that make a Prince odious 

with his peopte. Of which the principal is, to be- 

reave them of any profit, which is a matter of much 
I importance: - for. the things that carry any profit 

with them, when a man is deprived thereof, he 
» || n*ver forgets 3 and every little neceſlity puts thee 
h | 12 minde of them; and becauſe neceſſities haunt 
> I 5 every day, thou remembreſt theſe things every 
5 day: the other thing is to appear lofty and putt 
iy WM PP with pride, than which nothing is more odious 
is IM *0 the people , eſpecially thoſe that enjoy their 
uw | !'Þcrty. And however that from that pride and 
og ltateline(s of theirs the people receive no hurt, yet 
Ei 3 do 
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do they alwayes hate them that uſe it : whereof x 
Prince ought to beware, as of a Rock 3 for to pro- 
cure hatred without advantage, is but a raſh and 
tcoliſh courſe. 


— 
—T__—C pomp a 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


The continuation of Governments brought Rome into 
thraldom, 


F we conſider well the proceedings of the Ro- 

man Republick, we ſhall {ce that two things 
were the cauſe of that Republicks diſſolution : the 
one was contentions which grew upon the Agra- 
rian Law the other was the continuation of Go- 
vernments. Which things had they been well feen 
into in the beginning, and due remedies applyed 
thereto, their free State would have lafted longer, 
and probably have been leſs turbulent, And how- 
ever, that as for the prolonging of any charge we 
{ec not that in Rome any tumult was raiſcd, yet in 
effect we ſee how much that authority hurt the 
City, which the Citizens took upon them by fuch 
decrees, And if the other Citizens, whoſe magitſtra- 
cies were prorogued, had been wiſe and vertuous, 
as L. Duintius,this inconvenient would never have 
fallen out, whoſe goodneſs in one example is re- 
markable ; for there being an agreement made be- 
twcen the Commons and the Senate,and the Com- 
mons having prolonged the Tribunes charges tor 
one ycar, judging them able to reſiſt the Nobilities 
an bition, the Senate would for ſirife ſake, with the 
Commons, and not to ſeem of leſs power = 
they, 


Hto 
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they, prorogue T, Dnintizs his Conſulſhip: who 
abſolutely denyed this determination of theirs, 
faying, that they ſhould endeavour to blot out and 
cancel evil examples, rather than increaſe their 
number with another evil onez and ſo would 
needs have them make new Conſuls. Which good- 
neſs and wiſdom had it been in all the Cities of 
Rome, it would never have ſuffered the introdu- 
cing of that cuſtome, to prolong magiſtracies : and 
from thence they would not have proceeded to 
the continuation of Commands over Armies , 
which thing at length ruined that Republick. The 
firſt who had his command continued to him, was 
P, Philo, who being encamped before the City of 


' Palepolis, and his Conſulſhip coming to an end,the 


Senate thinking he had near upon gotten the vi- 
Qory, ſent him no ſucceſſor, but made him Pro- 
conſul, fo that he was the firſt Proconſui. Which 
thing (though propounded by the Senate for the 
publick good ) was that which in time brought 
Rome into bondage : for the further abroad the 
Romans went with their Armies,the more thought 
they ſuch prorogation neceſſary 3 and the more 
they uſed it : which thing produced two incon- 
yeniences z the one, that a ſmaller number of men 
were employed and pradtiſed in commands: and 
by this the reputation hereof came to he reſtrain- 
ed to a few: the other was, that one Citizen 
continuing long time Commander of an Army, 
got it to himſclt, and made it of his own fadti- 
on. For that Army in time forgot the Senate, and 
took him only for their head. Hereby it came that 
Sa and Marius could finde Souldiers that would 
take their parts againſt the Publick. By theſe 
Ft 4 IMEcags 
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means could Ceſar tnake himſelf Lord of his Na- 
tive Countrey. Yet if the Romans: had not pro- 
Jonged theſe Magiftracies and Commands, they 
had never ſo quickly attained fo great POWCEr : and 
had their conqueſts been more flow, they would 
not ſo ſoon have fallen into ſervitude, 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of Cincinnatus and many other Roman Citizens 
þoverties. | 


/'E have otherwhere diſcourſed , that the 

moſt profitable Ordinance that can be made 
in a Free State, is, that the Citizens be kept bare 
and poor. And however in Rome it appears not 
what ofder that was which wrought 'this effect 
(eſpecially confidering the Agrarian Law had ſuch 
oppolition) nevertheleſs it was ſeen by experience, 
that four hundred years after Rome was built, 
there was very great poverty ; nor Is it credible, 
that other greatcr order produc'd this effect, thar 
to ſee that Poverty wzs' no barr to any prefer- 
ment whatſoever, or any honour, and that they 
went to ftinde out vertue in what Cottage ſoever 
ſhe dwelt. Which manner of living made people 
leſs covet wealth. This appears plain, becauſe when 
Minutius the Conſul with his Army were beſieged 
by the Aqui, Rome was exccedingly afraid, lelt 
that Army ſhould be loſt, ſo that they created a 
Dictator, bcing the laſt recourſe they had in their 
eiflicultics, and this was L. ©xintius Cincinnatus, 
who at that time was if his lirtle Countrey Farm, 
Which he chcn mianured with his own hancs. 
a os W hich 
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Which thing is celebrated by 

7, Livius in golden words , _ pretum gft 
_ . ! qui omnia 
ſaying, 1t is worth the while to mana precdiviti- 
hear them talk, that value 1o- "is ſpernunt,neq;ho- 
thing in regard of wealth : nor ori magnolocum, 
think, they a man can have ac- eſs er mg 
ceſs, either unto honours or ver= ga; opes. 

tue, but where riches flow a- 

bundantly, Cincinnatus was then at plough in 
his Country Village , which exceeded not the 
quantity of four acrees of ground , when from 
Rome Deputies were ſent him by the Senate to 
let him know the eleCtion of his Dicatourſhip, 
and to ſhew him in what danger the Common- 
wealth then was. He then having taken to him 
his gown, came to Rome, and levied an Army, 
and went thence and deliver'd Min«tius , and 
having broken and deſpoiled the enemies , and 
{ct him free, would not permit that the befieged 
Army ſhould partake of the prey , ſaying theſe 
words, I will not allow thou ſhouldeſt partake of 
their prey, whoſe prey thou wert to have been ; 
and deprived Minutius of the Conſulſhip , and 
made him Lieutenant , telling him, Thou ſhalt 
ſtay at this degree, till thou knoweſt how to be 
Conſul. He had 'made L. Tarquinius General of 
his horſe, who out of mere poverty ſerved on foot. 
It is obſervable (as is ſaid) what honour they did 
unto poverty, and how that to a good and worthy 
man tour acres of land were {ufhcient to maintain 
him. Which: poverty we ſee that it wasallo in 
the days of Marcus Regulus : for being with the 
Armies in Africa, he 'asked the Senate lieve, he 
might return to his Country-tarm, which was 
OD | | {poiled 


ſpoiled by his husbandmen.Where we ſee two very 
notable things, the one the poverty, and how they 
were contented therewith.and how it ſuffic'd theſe 
Citizens to gain honour from the wars, and the 
profits thereof they left to the publick : for if they 
had purpoſed to grow rich by the wars, it would 
little have troubled them, that their fields were 
ſpoiled. The other is to conſider the generous 
courage of thoſe Citizens who when they were 
made Commanders of an Army, exceeded any 
Prince in magnanimity of ſpirit, they valued 
neither Kings nor Commonwealths, no thing 
affrighted or terrified them 3 and afterwards when 
they were returned to live private men, became 
parfimonious, humble, and men that themſelves 
husbanded and took pains in manuring their own 
ſmall poſſeſhons, obedient to the Magiſtrate, re- 
verencing their ſuperiors 3 {o that it ſeems im- 
poſitble that the ſame mind could endure ſuch 
change. This poverty continued yet till the days 
of Paulus Amilius, which were in a manner the 
laſt happy days of that Republick, where a Citi- 
Zen, who. by his triumph enriched Rome, not- 
withſtanding kept himſelf very poor. And more- 
over, {o much was poverty in efteem, that Pazlus 
for a reward of behaving himſelf bravely m the 
war, gave a filver cup to a fon-in-Jaw of his3 
which was the firſt piece of Plate he ever had in 
his houſe. It were cafie with a long, diſcourſe to 
ſhew, how much better fruits poverty produces 
than riches 3 and that the one hath honoured Ci- 
tics, Countries, and Religions, and the other hath 
been the deſtruction thereof. had not this ſubjec& 
bcen handled ſeveral times by other writers. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVL 


How that upon the occaſion of women, States have 
been ruined. 


Here fell out in the City of Ardez between 

the Nobles and the Commons a debate by 
reaſon of an alliance : where a young woman 
that was an heir being as yet to marry, one of the 
Commons and one of the Nobles wooed her at 
the ſame time, and ſhe having no Father alive, 
het Tutors deſired to beſtow her on the Plebei- 
an, and her Mother on the Noble-man : where- 
upon ſuch a tumult was rais'd, that they came 
to blows, where the Nobility was im arms in fa- 
vour of the Nobleman, and the Commons in fa- 
your of the Plebeian ; ſo that the Commons ha- 
ving the worſe, went out of Ardea, and ſent for 
aid to the Volſei, and the Nobles {ent to Rome. 
TheYolſci were there firſt,and afſoon as they arriv- 
&d they fat down before Ardea. The Romans came 
afterwards upon them, and inclofed the Volſci be- 
tween the Town and them, ſo that they forc'd 
them (brought to it by famine) to yield to their 
diſcretion. And the Romans entring into Ardea, 
and putting to death the principals of the ſedi- 
tion, accorded all the matters of that City. In 
this text are many things to be obſerved. Firſt 
we ſee, that women have been the occaſions of 
many deſtrucions, and have brought great miſ- 
chiefs upon the Governours of Cities, and have 
cauſed many difſentions in them. And ( as it 
hath been already ſeen in this our Story ).that _ 
CCLS 
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ceſs committed againſt Lucretia loſt the Tarquins 
their State. That other act againſt Virginia depriy. 
ed the ten of their power. And Ariſtotle among the 
principal occaſions he ſhews of Tyrants deſtructi- 
ons, reckons-the injuries they did ſome others for 
their women in deflowring and raviſhing them, 
or defaling their marriage-beds 3 as touching this 
part, in the Chapter where we treated of Conſpi- 
racies, we {poke at large. I ſay then, that abſolute 
Princes, and Governors of Commonwealths are 
to take no ſmall care hereof, but ought well con- 
ſider the diſorders which may grow upon ſuch 
an accident, and remedy it in time, fo that the re- 
medy be neither with the hurt,nor diſgrace of their 
State, or Commonwealth, as it befel the Ardeates, 
who for having ſuffered that difference to increaſe 
among Citizens, came to take part with their ſe- 
veral factions : and when they would have reuni- 
ted themſelves, were forc'd to ſend for foreign 
aids,which is the beginning of a ſervitude at hand, 
But let us come to the other remarkable thing, of 
the manner of reuniting Cities , whereof in the 
Chapter following we mean to treat. 


CHAP. XXVIL 


How a City at diſcord in it ſelf is to be united ; and 
how that opinion is not true, that to maintain Ci- 
ties in obedience,it is neceſſary to keep them in diſ- 
cord, and divided into fatiions, 


B* the example of the Roman Conſuls, who, 
made a reconciliation among the Ardea- 
zes , the way is ſhewced how matters are to be 
| compoled 


_- 
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compoſed in a City at variance 3 which is no 0+ 
ther, nor can other ways be held, than by put- 
ting to death the chief ringleaders of ſeditions : 
for of neceſſity one of theſe three ways is to be 
gone, either to put them to death, as they did,or 
remove them out of the City, or cauſe them to 
make peace one with another, with affurance 
given not to wrong either the other, Of theſe 
three ways this laſt is the moſt pernicious, leſs cer- 
tain, and moſt unprofitable : for it is unpoſhble, 
where much blood hath been ſhed ,, and other 
like outrages, that a peace made by force ſhould 
continue, looking one another in the face every 
day : and it 15 very hard for them to forbear in» 
juring one another, being there may every day be 
given amongK them by reaſon of their daily con- 
verſation new occaſions of quarrels. Whereup- 
on a better example cannot be alledged than 
the City of Pijtoys, That City was divided (as 
ſtill it is) fifteen years ago, into the Panciaticht 
and the Cancellzeri : but then were they in arms, 
now they have laid them afide. And after ma- 
ny brabbles among them, they came at length 
to the ſhedding of blood, to demoliſhing of 
houſes, and pillaging of goods, and to all other 
terms of hoſtility. And the Florentines that were 
to reconcile them, always took that third courſe : 
and thereupon alwayes aroſe greater tumults 
and greater ſcandals : So that weary hereof , 
they came to take that ſecond courſe , to re- 
move the heads of the factions, ſome of which 
they put in priſon, others they confined in ſeveral 
places : in ſo much as the agreement was able to 
continue, and {o hath done till this preſent =" ; 
ue 
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but without doubt the ſafeſt way had been the 
firſt. But becauſe ſuch like executions have ſome- 
thing in them of greatneſs' of ſpirit and magnani- 
mity, a feeble Republick knows not how to put 
"them in practice, but is ſo far therefrom, that 
hardly arrives . ſhe to uſe the ſecond remedy, 
And theſe are ſome of thoſe errors of which] 
ſpake in the beginning, that the Princes of cur 
times commit, - being to give their judgments in 
matters of weight : for they ſhould have a mind to 
{ce how they have carried themſclves who of old 


have dcliver'd their opinions in like caſes. But 


the weakneſs of men now adays, cauſcd by their 
weak education , and their little knowledge of 
things, makes them efteem thoſe opinions of the 
ancients partly inhumane , partly impoffible, 
' Whereas they have certain of their modern opi- 
nions, quite contrary to the truth, as is that,where 
the wiſe man of our City a while ago ſaid, it was 
necefſary to hold Piftoys by factions, and Piſz 
with Cittadels : nor perceive they how unpro- 
' fitable the one and the other of theſe things is. 
I will paſs over the Cittadels, becauſe fomerly 
we ſpake of them at large, and now diſcourſe of 
the incommodity that ariſes from holding the 
Towns thou haft under thy government, divided 
into fations. And touching, the former, it is 
impothble thou canſt maintain both thoſe anci- 
ent factions, Prince or Republick thou art that 
govern'ſt them : for by nature men are enclined 
to take part in any thing that is divided, and to 
be pleaſed more with this than with that 3 ſo that 
the having a fadtion in that Town diſcontented 


witi thee, is a cauſe that the tuſt war that _ 
thou 
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thou loſeſt it : for it is impoſhble to guard a City, 
that hath enemies without doors and within 
doors. If it be a Republick that governs this Ci> 


ty, there is no readier way to make thy Subjects 
R become naught, and to ſet chy City at variance, 
| than by having in thy dominions- a Town 
; I thus at odds 3 for cach faction ſeeks favour , 
; and each part ſtrives to gain friends by all man- 
4 ner of corruption, 4o that two very great in- 
R conveniences ariſe thereupon : the one is, that 
1 thou canſt never make them thy triends ,” be- 
t cauſe thou canſt not well govern them, . the rule 
x ofttimes varying, ſometimes with the one hu- 
£ mour, ſometimes with the other 3 the other is, 
K that that favouring of ſides muſt needs divide 
thy Republick. And Blondus ſpeaking of the 
L Florentines and 'the Piſtoyeſes, tells us certainly, 
, that while the Floyentizes thought to reconcile 
i thoſe of Pijtoya, they divided themſelves. Where- 
7 upon we may eaſily perceive the evil which grows 
4 -upon this divifion. In the year 1501, when A4- 
. MW 1*tinm was lofi, and the whole vale of Tiber, and 
y that of Chiana was taken by the Vitellz and the 
f Duke Valentine, there came a Gentleman call'd 
pf de Lant, ſent by the King of France, to cauſe a 
F reſtitution of all thoſe Towns loſt to the Florex- 
A ties again :. and this de Lant finding in every one 
£ of thoſe Fortreſſes men , who when they came 
e to viſit him, told him they were of the faction 
1 of Marzocco, he much blam'd their diviſion , 


x laying, That if in France one of the Kings Sub- 
t jects ſhould ſay he were of the Kings party, the 
F would be puniſhed : becauſe ſuch a ſpeech could 
: | bgnifie no leſs, than that there. in the Country 
were 


were people enemies to the King, - whereas that 
King will that all thoſe Towns be his triends, 
united in themſelves, and without faCtions. But 


" all theſe ways and opinions differing from the 


truth, ariſe trom the weakneſs of. thoſe that are 
Princes, who ſeeing they are not able to hold 
their States by force and valour., betake themſelves 
to ſuch like devices, which ſometimes when things 
are in quietneſs help ſomewhat 3 but if they come 
to-any diſtreſs, and that they have wars, they 
quickly ſhew them what little truſt there is to be 
had in them: 


—_—{— my "I 


CHAP. XXvIIt. | 


That the Citizens aftions ought to be well weigh- 
ed : for many times under vertuou and cha: 

. ritable deeds are laid the foundations of a Ty- 
ranny. 


He City of Rome being much oppreſſed by fx- 
mine, and the publick proviſions unſuffcient 
to eaſe it, one Spurius Melius had a mind, being 
very rich in thoſe times, out of his private eſtate 
to make proviſion of Corn, and feed the com- 
mon people to their content. Whereupon the 


people flocked fo thick about him in favour of 


him, that the Senate perceiving the inconvenient 
that grew upon this his liberality, to ſupprels it 
before it took better hold , created a Dicta- 
tor, and ſet him on his back, who put him to 
death, Here is to be noted, that many times 


thoſe works whichſeem' to be done upon chan 
an 


— 
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and picty,and no way with reaſon to be condemn 
&d, prove very pernicious and dangerous, when 
they are not looked to in good time. And to ar- 

ue this matter more particularly, Iſay that a Re- 
publick cannot ſubtift, nor in any caſe be well 
govern'd without Citizens of good credit and re- 
putation. On the other ſide, the Citizens reputa- 
tion is the . occaftion of Tyranny ina Common», 
wealth. And it we will regulate this matter, it 
muſt be ſo order'd, that the Citizens. ftand upon 
ſuch manner of reputation, as may advantage and 
not endammage the City, nor the liberty thereot. 
And therefore the means are to be examin'd 
whereby they gain reputation, which in effect are 
two,cither publick or private, The publick means 
are, when one by advitfing well, and doing bet- 
ter for the publick benefit, gains reputation, Fo 
this honour the way ſhould be ſet open to the Ci- 
tizens,and rewards given,as well for good advices, 
a5 good actions, ſo that they are therefore both to - 
be honoured and ſatisfied : for when theſe reputa- 
tions are gotten by theſe plain and honeſt courſes, 
they will never prove dangerous. But when they 
are gain'd by particular ways (which is the other 
means by us alledged betore) they are very dange- 
rous and hurttul. :The private ways are the bes 
nehting this and that other particular, lending 
monies , matching with their daughters , pro- 
tecting them againſt the Magiſirates, -and doing 
them ſuch other like favours, which make men 
become facious, and encourage him that is thus 
favour'd by them, to think he may be able to 
corrupt the publick, and violate the laws. There- 
fore ought a Repgublick that is well ordered , 
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Sive cafie acceſs to thoſe that ſeek favour by pub. 
lick means, but bar out thoſe that work by their 
own private by-ways, as Rome did, we {ce. For 
in reward of him that did the publick good cr. 
vice, ſhe ordain'd their triumphs and all thoſe 0+ 
ther honors, which ſhe beſtowed on her Citizens : 
and to puniſh thoſe, who under diverſe colours 
aſpired to greatneſs by private ways, ſhe appoint- 
ed the publick accufations : and when theſe would 
not ſerve, becauſe the people was blinded with 
the ſhew of a falſe good, ſhe created a Dictator, 
who by a King-like power ſhould reduce thoſe in- 
to their ranks again that were broken out , as 
ſhe did to puniſh Sprerius Melizs, And when one 
of theſe things is left unpuniſhed, it is of force to 
ruine a Republick 3 for hardly upon ſuch an cx- 
ample may ſhe afterwards be brought into the right 
Way again, 


—— CS. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 
That the peoples faults grow firſt from their 


Princese 


Rinces have no reaſon to complain of any 

fault, which the people that is under their go- 
vernments do commit : tor their faults muſt needs 
procede either from their negligence, or becaule 
they are blemiſhed with'the like errors. And who- 
ever ſhall run over the nations that in our days 
have been accounted full of robberies, and fuch 
like offences, ſhall perceive they all wholly pro- 


ceded from thoſe that governed them who 
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were of the like condition. In Romania thoſe Prin- 
ces in it before they were extinguiſh'd by Pore A- 
lexander the ſixth, gave patterns to every one of a 
moſt ungodly and unconſcionable life : tor here a 
man might {ce horrible executions upon every 
ſlight occafion,and exceeding great rapines:W hich 
hrſt grew from the wickedneſs of thoſe Princes, 
not from the miſchievous diſpoſition of the peo- 
ple, as they faid : tor thoſe Princes being but poor, 
and yet having a mind to live as ſtately as thofe 
that were rich, were neccflitated to apply them- 
ſelves to many rapines, and to praCtiſe them di- 
verſe ways, and among other diſhoneſt ways they 
took, this was one they made laws and forbad 
ſome kind of ation to be done ; afterwards they 
were the firſt that gave the occaſion to break it, 
nor ever puniſhed they the breakers of it, till after- 
wards when thcy ſaw many others had commit=- 
ed the ſame fault, and then they began to puniſh 
the breach, not for any zeal towards the law 
made, but for covctouſnels to recover the penalty : 
whereapon grew many inconvenients : and a- 
bove all this, that the people were impoveriſh- 
ed, and no way amended, and thoſe that were 
mpovert{hed; uſed all their wits to work upon 
thoſe that were their inferiours, Whereupon a- 
roſe all theſe evils ( we have now ſpoken of ) 
whereof the Prince was the only tauſe. And that 
this is true, 7. Livius ſhews tis, where he relates, 
that the Roman Ambaſſadors, carrying, 2' gift of 
the ſpoil taken from the Vejentes to Apolio, were 
taken by the Corlaires of Lipari in Sicily, 
and there brought to Land, But Timaſitbeus 
their Prince, having underftood what gift it was; 
Gg 2 whether 
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whither it went, and who ſent it, though he 
were born in Lipari, yet behaved he himſelf like 
a worthy Romax, and told the people, that it was 
impicty to lay hands on ſuch a gift, in ſo much 
as by general confent they ſet the Ambaſſadors 
at liberty with all that was theirs : and the Hiſto- 

rians words are theſe, Tima- 
Timaſitheus multitu- ſfrheus made all the multitude 
_— 04 gr im- religious , which is always 
Sogn ob Gents» ** like bim that governs it, And 

Laurence of Medici in con- 


firmation of this opinion ſays, 


The Princes actions as examples move, 


And thoſe as their beſt patterns men approve. 


Et quel che fail Signor famopoi molt1, 
Che nel Signor ſon tultt li octri volt, 


CHAP. XXX. 


A Citizen, that will of his own anthority do any 
good work in bis own City, of neceſſity muſt firſt 
extinguiſh all envy ,, and what order is to be 
given for the defence of a City upon the enemies 


approach, 


He Romane Senate having notice, that all Txſ- 
cany had made a new levy of ſoldiers , with 
purpoſe to endammage Rome, and that the La- 
fini and Hernxici, who formerly had been their 
friends, were now joyned to the Volfci, the per- 
petual enemies of Rome , conſidered that this 


war might prove perillous. And Camilus at that 
time 
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time being Tribune with Conſular power,thought 
all might be well done without creating a Dicta- 
tor , it the other Tribunes his collegues would 
yield up unto him the ſum and whole command 
of the Empire, which the ſaid 
Tribunes willingly did. Nor Nec quicquam de 
thought they (ſays T. Livias ) it ——_— ſua de- 
. -tratum credebant 
any thing derogated from their quod majeſtati ejus 
majeſty, what they had yielded  concefliſſent. 
to bs, Whereupon Camillus 
having taken this obedience upon their words, 
commanded they ſhould inroll three Armies. Of 
the firſt he would be general to go againſt the 
Tuſcans z of the ſecond he made P2rintus Servili- 
#5: Commander, whom he would have to abide 
near about Rome, to withſtand the Latin: and 
the Hermci, if they ſhould ſtir. He gave Lwcins 
Qaintivs the command of the third Army, which 
he levied for the guard of the City, the defence 
of the gates and the court of juſtice, in caſe any 
chance ſhould happen. Beſides this he ordained, 
that Horatizs one of his Collegues, ſhould make 
provikon of arms and corn and other things rcqui- 
fite in time of war. - He made Cornelins alfo his 
Collegue chiet of the Senate, and over the publick 
Council, to conſult upon thoſe things which in 
general were to be executed. Thus were the Tri- 
bunes in thoſe times diſpoſed for the good of their 
Country to command, and to obey. It is noted by, 
thetext here, what a vertuous and prudent man 
may do, and what great good he may be cauſe 
of, and how much he may be able to advantage 
his Country , when by means of his goodneſs 
and vertue , he hath quite extinguiſhed all envy, 
| Gg 3 which 
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. which many times is the cauſe that men cannot < 


fect a good work , the ſaid envy not allowing 
them that authority which it is neceſſary they 
ſhould have in matters of importance. And this 
envy is quite put out two ways 3 either by ſome 
ſirong and diffcult accidcnt, where every one {ces 
ing themſelves ready to periſh, laying ambition a- 
{ide, willingly run to obey him, whom they believe 
by his vertue able to deliver them. as it betel Camile 
Iis : who having given {0 many proots of his being 
an admirable man, and having been thrice DiRta- 
tor, and performed that place always with the ad- 
vantage of the publick, and no way to his own 
profit, had now cauſed men not to he afraid of his 


greatneſs, And becauſe he was ſo magnanimous, 


and of {ach great credit, they thought it no ſhame 
to chem to be infexiours to him : And therefore 
ſays Titus Livics yery wiſely theſe words, Nor 
t#bought they i4 any thing, &e, Another way is ay 
blotted out, when either by violence or by cou 

of. gature they die that have been thy competi- 
tors in attaining to any reputation or greatnels; 
who ſceing thee more eſteemed than they,it is une 
pollible they ever ſhould be at reft, or have any 
patience, And when they are accuſtomed to live 
in a corrupted City, where their education hath 
not bred any goodneſs in them, it is unpolhible, 
let what accident will fall out, that they ſhould 
ever go back from any thing 3 and without doubt 
to have their wills, and fatisfie the way ward- 
neſs, of their minds, they would be contented 
even to (ce the ruine of their native Country. To 
Overcome this envy, there is no other reme- 
dy but the death of thoſe that bear it : and when 
= Ten fortune 
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fortune is ſo favourable to that vertuous man, as 
that thoſe men die a natural death , he becomes 
glorious without giving any ſcandal, when with- 
out any obſtacle or oftence he may diſplay his 
vertues. But when he hath not this good Juck, 
he muſt deviſe by any means to take them out of 
his way. And before he can do any thing, he 
muſt practiſe thoſe ways whereby to overcome 
this difficulty. And he that reads the Bible 
with * underſianding , ſhall {ce that Moſes was 
forced (if he would have his laws and ordinances 
procede) to put a great number of men to dcath, 
who provoked by nothing elſe but envy, with- 
ſtood his purpoſe. This neceility Friar Feron 


* I doxbt that the underfanding which be adviſes others of, 
he wants bimſelf : not knowing the meaning »f, or not be- 
lieving the holy writ 5 whereby he puts men paſt (uſpicron of 
bus Atheiſm, For what he alledges of Males. he muſt needs 
take originally from Moſes his books, being we have not any 
Author of that antiquity, as could write any thing of hi 01098 
knowledge touching theſe times, But thoſe Mach. ſer, not 
to believe further than ſerved bis oxun humor, r:ading the 
Scriptures only to a politick end, not ſo much for the fireng theu- 
ing of bis belief,” as the bettering of his diſcourſe, Tet how- 
ever Machiavel did wor, I hope others will believe that Moſes 
delivered to the Iſraelites the vrue Oracles of GOD, and that it 
was nos Moſes that puniſhed the delinquents among them, 
but GOD ſending his immediate judgments. At in the rebel- 
lion of Corah and bis complices, Numbersthe 16. Moles 
did but cite them as to appearance ; but G9ID immediately 
ſent bis wengeauce : For the earth under them opened, 
verſ, 31, And when that wretched fellow gathered fticks on 
the Sabbath, Numb, 15. Moſes awaited till God paſſed 
the ſentence vpon bim for his death, and the manner 
thereof, werſ. 35: Therefore Machiavel may juſtly be rared 


for traducing Moles here of more than be hath warrant 
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for making ho other efteem of Moſes his bringing the Iſrar» 
lites out of Egypt, and hu leading them through the wilderneſs, 
than of Romulus his gathering together a ſcattered mul- 
titude , and laying the foundation of that Common-wealth, 
which aftion bis courage and ambition of rule and glory 
thruft him upon ; not ſeeming to take notice, that Moſes 
Was immediately called by GOD , and ſent to ſhew by 
wonders aud judgements againſt the Egyptians, and to con- 
dntt the Iſraelites into Canaan (according to GODS pro. 
mmiſes formerly made to their forefathers) wherein he behav+d 
not h:mſelf either ambittonſly or inſolently, nor. was any 
thing done by bis ogun proweſs or policy, but merely by the or. 
dinance of God, 


_—_— 


$ avonarola knew very well , and Peter Soderini 
chict ſtandard-bearer of Florence knew it alſo. The 
one could not overcome it, becauſe he had not 
power todo it, which was the Frier, and becauſe 
he was not well underftood by thoſe that follow- 
ed him who might have had power to have done 
it, But jt was not his fault, and his ſermons are 
full of the blames he lays upon the wiſe men of 
the world, 'and of invectives againſt them for fo 
*he'terms thoſe envious men, and all that oppoſed 
his ordinances. That other believed that in time, 
by his goodneſs and good fortune,and doing good 
turns to ſome of them, quite to extinguiſh this 
envy, ſeeing himſelf young enough too, and then 
wearing ſo many new favours, which the manner 
of his procceding afforded him, ſo that he thought 
he was able to overcome thoſe many that envt- 
ouſly oppoſed him, without any ſcandal, vio- 
Jence, or tunwlt, And did not know that time 
cannot. ſtay 3 gocdneſs is not ſufficient, fortune 
Cnai.gcs and there 15 nogitt can appeale _— 
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G& that the one and the other of theſe two went to 
ruine, and their ruine proceeded either from their 
jenorance, Or their difability to overcome this en- 
vy. The other thing remarkable is the order,Camil- 
Izs took both within and abroad for the preſerva- 
tion of Rome. And indeed not without reaſon the 

ood Hiſtorians ( as ours here is") ſet down parti- 
cularly and diftinaly certain caſes,'to the end po- 
kerity ſhould learn how in the like accidents they 
are to defend themſelves. And it ought well to 
be obſerv*d in this: Text, that there is not a more 
dangerous nor unprofitable defence than that 
which is confuſedly made, and without order, 
and this appears by this third Army which Camzl- 
lus cauſed to be enrolled. and to be left at Rome 
toguard the Town : for many would have judg'd 
that -part ſuperfluous, where the people is moſt 
commonly arm*d, and warlike 3 and for this cauſe 
a man-would not think it needfull to have them 
enrolPd otherwiſe, but only that it ſufficed to 
cauſe them to be in arms as occaſion ſhould re- 
quire. But Camillzs and who elſe were wiſe as he 
was,think otherwife;who never allow a multitude 
to take-arms, unleſs by certain order and appoint- 
ment: Wherefore upon this example, he that is 
appointed over the guard of a City, ſhould avoid, 
as a rock, the arming, of men in contuſion, but 
ought firſt have thoſe choſen and regiſtred which 
he would have in Arms, and whom he would 
have them obey, where their rendezvous, and 
whither to go, and command thoſe that are not 
enrolled to abide every man at his own houſe, 
tor thedafeguard thereof. They that ſhall take this 
order in a City aſſailed, will cafily he able to _ 
them- 
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themſelves : whoever does otherwiſe, ſhall neither 
imitate Cemilizs, nor defend himfclt. 


CHAP. XXXL 


Powerfull Common-wealths , and great and worthy 
Perſonages in all manner of fortune retain the 
ſame courage, and the ſame dignity. 


A Mong other matters of magnificence, that 
our Hiitorian brings in Camilkes ſpeaking 
or doing, to ſhew how an excellent man ought 
to behave himſelt, he puts theſe ' words in his 
a he. mouth : Neither did my Difta- 
wadhon ras ” torſhip elevate my courage, ut 
prop nes Bice "+. "pi baniſhment rod it ; 
ademit. - By which words we fce that 
great perſonages are alwayes the 

{ame in all fortunes. And though ſhe varies, now 
exalting them, and then bringing them low, they 
never differ from themſelves, but alwayes hold a 
conſtant reſolution, ſo ſteadily faſtened to their or- 
dinary courſe of living, that by every one of them 
it appears that chance hath no power over them. 
Weak men behave themſelves in another manner : 
for they befool and beſot themſelves in good for- 
tune, attributing all the good they have to thoſe 
vertues which they never knew 3 whence it pro- 
ceeds that they grow inſupportable and odious to 
thoſe that are about them 3 whereupon depends 
the Tadden alteration of Fortune, which ſo ſoon 
as they look once in the face, they fall preſently 
into the other defect, and become vile and abjed. 
From 
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From hence it comes that ſuch manner of Princes 
think rather in adverſity how to make an eſcape, 
than to ſtand upon their defence, as thoſe that 
for having, made evil uſe of good Fortune, are 
not prepared for any kinde of ſafeguard. This 
vertue, and this vice, which I ſay, is found in one 
man alone, we finde alſo in a Republick, of which 
the Romans and the Venetians {erve us for an ex- 
ample. Thoſe former never any bad Fortune could 
make abje&, nor any good fortune inſolent, as it 
manifeftly appeared atter the defeat they had at 
Canna, and after the victory they got againſt 4Ax- 
tiochus : for upon that defeat, however a very great 
one, becauſe it had been the third together, they 
never 'grew baſe upon it, but continued to ſend 
forth Armies 3 they would not redeem priſoners 
apainſt the orders they had made,” nor ſend to 
Hannibal or Carthage to ask peace, but caſtirg aſide 
all thoſe unworthy courſes, they thought ſtil] up- 
on providing for the war, arming tor want of 
fouldiers their old men and Slaves. Which thing 
being known to Hanne the Carthaginian ( as was 
laid before) he ſhewed that Senate what {mall ac- 
count they. were to make of that defeat at Canna, 
And ſo it appeared, as thoſe hard times did not 
affright, nor abaſe them, on the other part neither 
did their more fortunate times puffe them up : for, 
when Amtiochns (ent Ambaſſadours to Scipio to 
require an agreement, before they came to joyn 
battel, or that he had loſt it, Scipio gave- him cer- 
tain conditions of peace, which were, that he 
ſhould retire into Syria, and leave the reft to the 
Romans diſpoſing, which Antioch retuſing, and 
coming to battel and loſing, ſent again his Am- 

| baſſadors 
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baſſadors to Scipio, with order that he would ſub. 
mit to all thoſe conditions which the Conquerour 
ſhould impoſe on him, to whom he propounded 
no other conditions than what he had formerly 
offered before the victory, adding theſe words : 

That the Romans if they be qvercome, loſe not their 
courages, nor when they overcome grow they inſolent, 
Clean contrary hereunto we have ſeen the Vene- 
tians do: who in their proſperity (thinking they 
had gotten it by their own valour which they ne- 
ver were guilty of ) grew to ſuch an excels of in- 
ſolence, that they termed the King of France Saint 
Marks ſon , they contemned the Church and their 
ambition all Italy would not hold, but imagined 
they were to frame a Monarchy like that. of the 
Romans, Afterwards their good fortune abandon- 
ing them, and that they were a little routed by the 
King of France at V ayla, they not only loſt all 
their State by rebellion, but a good part of it they 
gave up to the Pope and the King of Spain, even 
through meer baſeneſs and cowardiſe, And they 
became ſo vile and abje&, that they ſent Ambaſſs- 
dours to the Emperour, to offer themſelves to be 
his. tributaries, and writ Letters to the Pope ful 
of baſeneſs and ſubmiſſion , whereby to move him 
to compalſion. Into which unhappineſs they fell in 
four dayes ſpace, and after a half defeat : for their 
Army come to battel and to fight, in their retreat 
loſt near one half of their men, yet ſo that one 
of their Proveditors that eſcaped. came to Verong 
with above hive and twenty thouſand Souldiers be- 
tween foot and horſe : in caſe that if either the Ve- 
etians, or any of their orders had been of value, 
they might cally have recoycred themſelves, and 
Jooked 
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looked fortune again in the face, and have been 
ready either to overcome, or loſe more gloriouſly, 
or get more honourable terms of agreement : but 
the baſeneſs of their {pirits cauſed by the quality 
of their orders, nothing good in matters touch- 
ing the war, made them at once loſe both their 
State and courage. And ſo will it alwayes befall 
any that ſhall behave themſelves as they did: for 
this growing inſolent in good fortune, and abjet 
in evil, ariſes from the manner of thy proceeding, 
and from the education wherein thou haſt been 
train'd up : Which when it is weak and vain,makes 
thee like to it ſelf, when otherwiſe it cafts thee in 
another manner of mould, and makes thee know 
the world better, rejoycing leſs at the good be- 
falls thee, as alſo grieving leſs at the evil comes 
upon thee: and that which is ſaid of one man 
alone, is ſaid alſo of many that live in the ſame 
Common-wealth, who attain to that perfeQion, 
which the order and manner of government there- 
of will afford. And though otherwhere we have 
ſaid, that the foundation of all States is good mili- 
tary diſcipline 3 and where this is not,there can nej- 


ther be good Laws, nor any other thing good, me- 


thinks it is not more than needs to repeat it again z 
for to many purpoſes in the reading of this tory,we 
ſee this neceſſity appears, and we ſee that neither 
can the ſouldiers be good,unlels they be train'd and 
practis'd, nor can they be train'd unleſs compos'd 
of thy own ſubjects: for the wars do not alwayes 
laſt, and unpofſ1ble it is they ſhould : therefore is 
It neceſſary to be able to praftiſe this military ex- 
erciſe in time-of peace neither can this exerciſe 
be us'd in regard of the expence, with _ 

rnan 
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than with thy own ſubje&s. Camillus was gong 
( as we faid before ) with the Army againſt th, 
Tuſcans, and his ſouldiers having (ſeen the great. 
neſs of the enemies Army were much amazed at 
it, thinking themſelves too weak to ſuſtain the 
violence of their enemies; the rumour of this 
fearfulneſs coming to Camillus his ears, he came 
forth abroad amongſt them , and going about 
through the Camp, ſpeaking now to one {ouldier, 
and then to another, work*d this opinion out of 
their heads, and in concluſion, without any other- 
wile ordering - his _ ſaid, 

10d auilas dis Let every man do what be hath 
2s Lads learned ,ar uſed to doe, And 
vit, faciat. whoſoever ſhall well conſider 
theſe terms, .and the words he 

faid to them, for their encouragement to encoun- 
ter with their enemies, hall perceive that none 
of theſe things could be faid or done to an Army 
that had not firſt been order'd and exercifcd a5 
well in peace as in war: for upon thoſe fouldiers 
that have not learned to do any thing, a Com- 
mander cannot rely, nor belicve they can do any 
thing to the purpoſe : and were a new Hannibal 
to command them, he could not ſubfiſt : for a 
General (during the battell) not being able to be 
in every part, unleſs he have firſt taken order to 
have men of his manner of courage, knowing well 
his orders, and the wayes of his proceeding, mult 
of force rvine there. It then a City ſhall be armed 
and order'd as Rome, and that every day the Citt- 
zens are put to it to make tryal in particular and 


in general of their own valour, and the power of 


Foxtune, it ſhall alwaycs come to paſs, that at any 
| t1me 
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time whatſoever, they ſhall continue ſettled in the 
Game reſolution, and keep themſelves in the ſame 
dignity. But when they ſhall be difarmed, and 
ret only upon the helps of Fortune, and not upon 
their own valours, they ſhall change as her wheel 
turns, and give that example of themſelves, which 
the Venetians gave. 5 


——— 
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CHAP. XXXIL. 


What means ſome bave pratiiſed to diſturb a Treaty 
of peace, = | 


ow and Velitre two Roman Colonies being 
rebelled, in hope that the Latines would de- 
fend them.aftcrwards the Letines being overcome, 
and ſo thoſe hopes failing them, divers of the Ci> 
tizens adviſed, they ſhould Rnd Ambaſſadours to 
Rome, to recommend them to the Senate : which 
courſe was hindred by thoſe that had been Au- 
thors of the Rebellion, who were afraid left the 
whole puniſhment ſhould fall upon their heads 3 
and therefore to cat off all treaty of peace, they 
Incited the multitude to take arms, and make an 
incurſion upon Romes territorics, And truely 
when any one deſires that a people or Prince 
ſhould wholly take their mindes off from agree- 
ment, there is no truer nor certainer way than to 
make them do ſome foul ad& againſt him, with 
whom thou wouldſi not have the accord made. 
For the fear of that puniſhment which he ſhall 
think he hath deſerved for his fault, ſhall always 
keep him off; After the firſt wars which the Car- 
thaginians 


thagitians had with the Romans, thoſe ſouldiers 
who had ſerved the Carthaginians in that war in 
Sitily and Sardinia, when the peace was conclu- 


ded, went back into Africe, where not being ſa- 


fisfed for their pay, they made wars- againſt the 
Carthaginians , and having choſen twq, out of 
themſelves for their heads, Mathus and Spendius, 
they took divers Towns of the Carthaginians, and 
Gacked divers. The Carthaginians willing to try 
any other way. than battell, ſent Aſdrubal a Citi- 
zen of theirs Ambaſſadour to them , who they 
thought had ſome credit with them, having for- 
merly been their General. And he being come,and 
Spendizs and Mathus defiring to oblige all theſe 
fouldiers, never to hope they. could have peace 
again with the Carthaginians, and to engage them 
in the war, perſwaded them it was. better to kill 
| him, with all the Citizens of Carthage, which then 
* they had priſoners: Whereupon they not only ſlew 
them, but put them to death with torments;to this 
villany adding an Edie, that all Carthaginians, 
who in time to come were taken, ſhould in the 
ſame ſort be ſlain. Which'deliberation and execu- 
tion made that Army exceeding cruel and obſti- 
nate againſt the Carthaginians, 
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- WW 7 much furthers and advantages an Army in the 
winning of a battel, to be confident of their own” 
f farces, and their Generals valonr, 


T much helps an Army towards the winning 
I's a battel, to make them conhdent, that in 
any caſe they cannot chuſe but vanquiſh, The 
things that give them this confidence, are, that 
they be well armed and well order'd, and be ac- 
quainted one with another. Nor can this conh- 
dence or this order be but among thoſe Souldiers 
that have been born and liv*d together, The Com- 
mander alſo muſt be of repute, ſo that the Soul- 
diers may be confident of his wiſdom : and they 
hall alwayes be ſo, when they perceive hun to be 
a man orderly, caretull, and couragious, and that 
maintains well, and with efteem the Majeſty of 
bis dignity : and-he ſhall alwayes be able to do fo, 
while he punitheth their taulrs, while he tires not 
vut the Souldiers to no purpoſe, keeps his word 
with them, ſhews them an eafie way to vanquiſh 
the enemy 3 thoſe things that may endanger them, 
conceals from them 3 or it they be evident, by his 
(peeches leſſens their opinion of them; which 
things well obſerved, are a great occalion of con» 
hdence in the Armyzand that conhdence of victory, 
The Romans us'd to make their Armies thus con» 
hdent by way of Religion : trom hence proceeded, 
that by their ſouchſayings & Aulpices they created 
their Conſuls, they levyed their ſouldiers, march'd 
vith their Armies, and fought their battels 3 and 
H h without 
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without having done ſome of theſe things, neyer 
would a good and diſcreet Commander have put 
any thing to hazard, deeming that he might calily 
loſe, unleſs his ſouldiers had firſt underſtood that 
the gods were on their fide, And when any Con- 
ſul or Captain of theirs ſhould have fought con- 
trary to the Auſpices, they would have puniſh'd 
him, as they did Claudius Pulcher., And however 
we finde this true in all the Roman Hiſtories, yet 
it is proved more certain by the words which Ly 
brings in Appins Claudius ſpeaking, who complain- 
ing to the people of their Tribunes inſolency, and 
fhewing that by means of them the Auſpices and 
other matters pertaining to Religion were cor- 


rupted. fayes thus ; Let them 
Eludant nunc licet 2" 8 pee 


Religionem 3 quid 
enim eſt, ſi pulli non 
paſcentur, fi ex ca- 
vea tardiusexierint, 
ſi occinuerit avis ? 
parva ſunt hzc : ſed 
parva iſta non con- 
temnendo, Majores 
noſlti maximam 
hanc Rempublicam 
fecerunt. 


now ſceffe at Religion ; for what 
matter is it, whether the Chic- 
kens feed, or whether they come 


ſlower out of their Cage, whe- 
ther a bird hath ſung or 10? 
Theſe, *tis true , are all ſmall 


things : but by not contemning 
of theſe little- things, our An- 
ceftors have exceedingly amplifi- 
ed ths Common-wealth. For in 


theſe ſmall matters there is force to hold the ſoul- 
dicrs united and confident, which thing is a prin- 
cipal occaſion of any victory. Yet muſt theſe things 
be accompanied with valour, otherwiſe they will 
- avail little. The Preneſtiz: having their Army a- 
broad againſt the Romans, went to encamp upen 
the River of Allia, a place where the Romans had 
been overcome by the French, which they did to 


make their own ſouldiers confident, and to affogh 
| t 
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the: Romans with the fottune of the place. And 
though the cou#ſe . they took, was probable tar 
thoſe xeafons we have already Gid, yet the conclu- 
fon of the matter ſhewed, that true valour fcars 
not Every {mall accident : Which the Hiſtorian 
ayes, very well, in thoſe words which he makes 
the Dictator ſpeak, who ſaycs thus to the Maſicr 
of his Cavalry { Seeft thou how LN AUP op” 
they taking benejit of their fortune, ao ALL 
have encamped themſelves upan'the 1iam conſedite ? 
ror Allia? Bat thow making uſe At: tu fretus"at- 
of thy Arms and corrage afjail the mis  aniwiſque. 
very heart of their Army. For a —_ — 
true valour,a good diſciplitie,and 
an aſſurance taken from ſo many victorics, cannot 
be extinguiſhed. by matters of ſmall moment,. nor 
does any vain matter affright them, nor one diſor- 
der.burt then, 4s we ſaw it-z for two Mantii be- 
ing Conſuls againſi theVolſci, by reaſon that they 
had raſhly ſent part of their Army to forrage, it 
followed, that both they that were gone and thoſe 
that ſtay'd behinde, were beſieged 3 from which 
danger, not the wildom of the Conſuls, but the 
Souldiers own valour freed them, where T, Li- 
vw lays theſe words, The Soul- == 28 wm 
diers valor OVER without a Com- Militum . etiam 
mander was thourht firm and con- ns poiieon fat 
bilis virtus pu- 
fant, 1 will not let paſs one term tata eft. 
us'd by Fabrs, being newly en- 
tred with: his Army into Tuſcany, to make them 
confident, deeming, ſuch a confidence to be the 
more neceſſary , now that he had brought them ir. 
to 2 new Countrey, and to fight with new ene- 
mics; who ſpeaking to his Sou!diers before the 
FIh t nght, 


fnght, and having told them many reaſons, whete- 
upon they might hope for the victory, ſaid, that he 
could alfo tell them certain good things,and' where 
they might plainly ſee the victory, but that it was 
dangerous to diſcloſe them. Which courſe as it was 
diſcreetly us'd, ſo deſerves it to be followed. 


—_—— 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 


What fame, report, or opinion cauſes the people t 
begin to caſt their favours upon a Citizen : and 
whether a Prince or a people do beſtow their Ma- 
giſtracies with better judgement. 


Therwhere we faid, that T. Marlins, who 
afterwards was termed Torgquatws, fav'd L, 
Manlins his Father from an accuſation, which M, 
Pomponius Tribune of the People had made againſt 
him. And however the manner of ſaving him,was 
ſomewhat violent and extraordinary, yet that filial 
piety towards his Father, was ſo acceptable to the 
general, that it was not only not blamed, but 
when Tribunes were to be appointed over the Le- 
gions, T. Manlius was choſen in the ſecond place, 
Upon which ſucceſs, I believe it fit to conſider, 
what way the people take to give their judgements 
upon men in diſtributing of their charge that there- 
- by we may ſee, whether that be true which we 
formerly concluded, that the people is a better 
diſtributer than a Prince, -I ſay then, that the peo- 
ple in their diſtribution follows the report that 
gocs of one by publick voyce and fame : when 


they know him not otherwiſe by his —_— 
cha- 
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bchaviour,or by preſumption or opinion conceived 
of him. Which two things have been cauſed either 
re I by the Fathers of ſuch, who for that they have 
yas W been great perſonages, and of ability in the Ci- 
ras WY tics, it is thought their ſons ſhould be like them, 
untill by their actions the contrary be found : 
Orelſe it is cauſed by the courſes ſuch a one takes, 
of whom we ſpeak: the beſt courſes and wayes 
that can be held, are to keep company with grave 
men, well diſpos'd, and ſuch as by every one are 
to Ml reputed wiſe. And becauſe there cannot be a 
1d WF greater mark or diſcovery of a man than by the 
[z- MW company he frequents, without queſtion he that 
uſes good company, gains a good name : for it is 
impothble but that he ſhall much reſemble them. 
ho I Or indeed this publick reputation is gotten by 
L, WJ fome extraordinary and notable exploit, however 
M, I private, that hath proved in thy hands very ho- 
nit WW nourable. And of all theſe three things, which in 
vas I the beginning gain any one a good reputation, no- 
lial MF thing gives it more amply than this laſt : for that 
the Wl firſt of parents,and fathers is ſo deceitfull, that men 
zut WW advance therein very leiſurely, and that is preſent- 
.c- Wl |y quite ſpent, when it is not accompanyed by 
ce. MW the proper vertue of him that is to be cenſured. 
er, MW The ſecond way, which makes thee be known by 
nts MW the company thou uſeſt, is better than the firſt 3 
re- © but is much inferiour to the third 3 for untill thou 
we I haſt given evidence of thy (elf by ſome worthy 
ter I exploit, thy repute is wholly grounded upon opi- 
co- © nion, which is very cafily cancelled. But that 
hat WW third being begun and grounded upon thy works, 
en I gives thee at hrſi ſuch renown, that needs muſt if 
ary Wl ©e, that afterwards thou commit many a&ts con- 
has Hh 3 trary 
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trary thcreunto,if thou would diſannull jt. There. 


fore ought thoſe men that ſpring up in a Com- 
mon-wealth, take this courſe, and endeavour by 
{ome extraordinary act to bcgin' their riſe. Which 
many atRowe did'in their youths,cither by publiſh- 
ing of a Law, furthering, the common good, or by 
2ccuſing, ſume potent Citizen as a breaker of the 
Laws, by doing ſuch like notable things, and un- 
wonted, whereof menſhould have occalion tofpeak 
atterwards, Neither are fuch like things needful] 
only to. bcgin ones reputation, but they arc as ne- 
ceſfary tor the maintenance and advancement of it, 
And todo this, a man had need to renew them a- 
again, as Marlins did during his whole life : for 
when he had defended his father fo vertuouſly and 
beyond the ordinaxy ftrain, and by this a&tion ta- 
ken his firſt degrce of reputation, after ſome-years 
he fought with that French-man, *and took from 
him tbat chain of Gold, which gave him the name 
of Torquatus:nor ſtay'd he upon this,but afterwards 
in riper years he put his Son to death for having 
tought without his allowance, however be had 
vauquithed his enemy. Which three-aQtions gave 
him a greater naine, and. throughout all ages make 
him more famous, than ever any triumph'or victo- 
ry did, wherewith he was adorn'd-as much as any 
other Romaz. ' And the reaſon is, becauſe in thoſe 
victories Marlins. had very triany like him, but in 
theſe particulars he had cither very few or none. 
Scipio the' elder got' not greater glory by all his 
triumphs, than that aGion-of defending his father 
upon the Tein gained him in his youth, and'that 
ocher when after the defeat at Canna, couragioully 
with his.ſword drawn he made many-young; Ro- 
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mans {wear they would never abandon Traly, as 
already then among them it was reſolv'd ; which 
two afions were the beginnings of his- reputati- 
ons, which made him a way to his triumphs of 
Spain and Africa, which opinion of him was alſo 
increaſed, when he ſent back the daughter to her 
Father, and the wife to her husband in Spazn. This 
manner of proceeding, is not alone needfull for 
thoſe Citizens, that would gain reputation, where- 
by to attain the dignitics in their Common-wealth, 
but is neceſſary alſo for Princes to maintain their 
credits in-their Principalities : for nothing, gives 
them ſo great eſteem as to yield ſome rare exam- 
ples of themſelves, by ſome deed or pithy ſaying, 
aprceable with the commcn good, which may 
evidently prove the Prince either magnanimous, 
or liberal, or juſt ; and that he is ſuch a one, that: 
bis life may ſerve for a pattern, and his wiſe ſayings 
may be uſed by his ſubjeRs as proverbs. But to re- 
turn, whereat we began this diſcourſe, I ſay, that. 
the people, when they begin to confer any dignity 
pon one of their Citizens, grounding upon any: 
of thoſe reafons before alledged,take no ill ground 3 
but when afterwards the frequent examples of one 
mans good carriage makes him better known,ther 
15a better ground taken ; for in ſuch caſe there can; 
never fall any deceit. I ſpeak only of thoſe honours 
which are given to men in the beginning, before 
they be well known by a certain experience, or 
that they tranſgreſs from one action to another 
unlike it z Where both touching, the falſe opinion 
and the corruption, they alwayes commit leſs er- 
rors, than Princes. And becauſe it may fall out, 
that the pcople might be deceived in the report, 
Hh 4. in 
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In the opinion, and actions of a man, conceiving 
them greater than in truth they are, which would 
not be {o with a Prince, becauſe it is like it ſhould 
be told him, or that he ſhould be advertiſed there. 
of by ſome of his Counſcllours; to the end there. 
fore that the people want not theſe advertiſement, 
the good founders of Republicks have ordained, 
that when the chiefeſt dignities of Citics are to be 
beſtowed, whereunto it might prove dangerous to 
prefer unſufficient men, and ſeeing the peoples 
wills ſometimes bent to advance ſome one unht, 
that it may be lawtull for any Citizen, and accoun- 
ted as an honour to him, to publiſh in their aſſem- 
blies that mans defeats, that the people (this notice 
not failing them) may the better give their judge- 
ments thereupon. And that this was cuſtomary at 
Rome, the Oration which F. Maximus made, wit- 
neſſed, which he uttered before the people in the IM | 
fecond Punick war, when at the creation of the 
Conſuls they took a liking to T, Ottafilius ; and Fa- | 
bins deeming him unſufficient to manage the Con- 
{ulate in thoſe times, ſpake againſt him, declaring 

his unſuffticiency, inſomuch as he hindred him of 

that dignity, and converted the peoples favours 

to one that deſcrved it better than he. The peo- 

ple then in the choice of their Magiſtrates judge 
according to the trueſt marks they can have of 
men. And when they can be adviſed, as Princes 

are, they run into fewer errors than Princes 3 and 

that Citizen that will begin to ſeek the peoples fa- 
vour, muft with ſome notable exploit gain it, as 

Jitws Manlins did. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 


What dangers they incurr that put themſelves 
forwards as principals to adviſe any deſign , 
which are ſo much the greater, by how much 
this carries with it the more difficulty and 
peril, 


HQ dangerous a thing it is for any man to 
become the ringleader of any new matter, 
which belongs to many, and how hard a thing it 
is to meddle in it, and bring it on forwards, and 
make it good being thus brought forwards, would 
be too long and too deep a matter to diſcourſe on. 
Therefore reſerving it for a fitter place, I will on- 
ly treat” of thoſe dangers which Citizens incurr, 
or thoſe that adviſe a Prince, making themſelves 
chicf in perſwading him to any weighty and im- 
portant reſolution, ſo that the counſel thereof is 
wholly imputed to them : for, men judging things 
by their events, of all the evil that ariſes therc- 
upon, the blame is wholly laid on him as au- 
thor 3 and if good come of it,he is commended for 
it ; but the reward comes much ſhort of the loſs 
is hazarded, This preſent Swltan Selimus, term- 
ed the great Turk, having made preparation (as 
ſome report, who now come from his Country ) 
tor the Conqueſt of Syria and Egypt , was encou- 
raged by one of his Baſhaws, who was then 
upon the confines of Perſia, to undertake rather 
an expedition againſt the Sophi z by whoſe Coun» 
kl being perſwaded, he went to that — 
Wit 


with. an exceeding great army, and coming into 
a very vaſt country, where a you part of it is de- 
(rt, and rivers very few, and finding there thoſe 
difficulties, which long ſince had rain'd many 
Roma armies, was ſo diſtreſſed thereby, that he 
loſt there by famine and plague (however that in 
the war he were the vanquiſher) a great part of 
his Army. Whereupon being enrag'd againſt the 
author of that counſel, he put him to death. We 
read of many Citizens, that were the adviſers 
to ſuch and ſuch enterpriſes, who becaule theſe 
had evil ſucceſs, have ſtraightway been baniſhed, 
Certain Citizens of Rome there were, who as au- 
thors of the advice, ſtood to have a Conſul from 
atnong the Commons in Rome z, it happened that 
the firſt of them that went abroad with their ar- 
mies, was defeated. Whereupon it had prov'd but 
unluckily to the authors of that Counſel , had 
not their party been ſtrong, by whoſe favour ſuch 
reſolution was taken. It is then moſt certain that 
they who adviſe a Republick and they that coun- 
{el a Prince, are equally brought into thele ſtraits 3 
and if they do not adviſe thoſe things which they 
take to be profitable either for the City or the 
Prince without reſpe&, they fail of their duties 
and in caſe they do counſel them, they run the 
hazard of their lives and of their eſtates 3 all men 
hercin being ſo blind as to judge advices good or 
evil by the ſucceſs they take. And deviſing with 
my ſclt by what means they might eſcape this 
intamy or danger, I ſee no other way, than that 
they put things forward moderately , and not 
take any thing upon them as their own enterpriſe, 
and give their ' opinion without paſhion, and = 
| | | ten 
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fend it alſo modeſtly without paſſion, fo that if 
either the City or the Prince follow that advice, 
it may ſeem they willingly took: that courſe, and 
were not drawn thereto by thy. importunity, 
when thou doſt ſo, it is not reaſonable that a 
Prince or a people ſhould ſeek revenge on thee 
for thy counſel, it being not followed againſt 0= 
ther mens wills : for here the danger is, that ma- 
ny having contradicted thee, in the unhappy ſuc- 
ceſs of thy advice they will concurr in working 
thy ruine. Andif in this cafe one ſhould ay, 
that then he fails of that glory which another 


gets by being one alone againſt many in adviſing 


- any courſe , when it proves lucktly, we meet 


here with two advantages to countervail it: the 
firſt is to be quite exempt out of 4ll danger : the 
ſecond is, if thou adviſeſt any thing modeſtly, 
and. by reaſon of the oppoſition: made againlt it, 
thy counſel be not taken, and ſome diſaſter fol- 
low upon the advice another hath given, thou 
gaineſt much glory thereby. And however the 
glory, which 1s gotten by miſchiefs befallen thy 
City or thy Prince, cannot well be faid to 

enjoyed, yet is there ſome account to: be 


made of them. 1 believe there is no other 


advice can be given to men in this part : for, the 
perſwading them to hold their peace, and not 
p1ve their opinion, would be a thing very unpro- 
htable to the Commonwealth and their Princes, 
and they would hardly be able to eſcape danger 
for in' a ſmall time would they be ſuſpected 3 it 
might alſo befal them, as it did thoſe triends of 
Perſe the King of Macedon, who having been de- 
tated by Pazlus Amilius, and fiying with a __ 
| '® 
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of his confidents, it chanc'd, that in relating 
things paſt, one of them. began to tell Perſe of 
many errors committed by him, which were the 
occaſion of his ruine ; to whom Perſe turning 
ſaid, Traitor, and haſt thou delayed to tell me 
it, until now that I have no remedy ? and upon 
theſe words flew him with his own hand. And 


| thus he ſuffered puniſhment for his filence when 


he ſhould have ſpoken, and for having ſpoken 
when he ſhould have held his peace 3 neither a- 
voided he the danger, by not giving his advice. 
Wherefore I believe that the rules above given 
are to be kept and obſery'd. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 


The reaſon wherefore the French have been, and are 
thought in combats at the beginning more than 
men, and afterwards leſs than women. 


He fierceneſs of that French-man who chal- 
| 4 leng'd any Roman whatſoever, near the river 
Anien, to fight with him, and afterwards the com- 
bat between him and T. Manlius, put me in mind 
of that which T. Livius ſays many times, that the 
French-men in the beginning of-the. combat are 
more than men, and in the end thereof prove leſs 
than women. And weighing well from whence 
this may procede, miany believe that naturally 
they are ſo diſpos'd, which I think is true: but 
hence it follows not that this their natural humor, 
which makes them ſo fierce in the beginning , 
might not be fo order'd by art, as to continue 

| | them 
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them fierce till the very concluſion : And for. 
proof hercof, I fay, that there are armies of three 
ſorts : the one where there is both fury and order, 
for from the order ariſes fury and valour, as was 
that of the Romans 3 for it appears in all theit 
hiſtories , that there was a very good order in 
that army, which military diſcipline in tra of 
time had brought in amongft them. For in a well 
trained army, no man is todo any thing but by 
rule and order, Ard we find hereby, that in 
the Roman Armiy*( from which, infomuch- as' it 
conquer'd the whole world, all others may take 
example) they neither ate, nor ſlept, nor bought, 
neither did they 'any military action nor dome- 
ſick without the Conſuls order : for thoſe ar- 
mies which do otherwiſe, are not right armies, 
and if they come to make any trial of themſelves 
in any ation, they do it by force of rage and vis 
olence, and not by valour : but where valvur is 
accompanied with due ordinances, it makes good 
uſe of the fury in ſuch manner and in ſuch- times 
that no difficulty abates it , nor ever -quels the 
courage, becauſe thoſe good ordinances reinforce 
the ſpirit, and the fury, both being till main; 
tained by the hope of overcoming, which neves 
fails while the orders hold frm. The contrary 
falls out in thoſe armies wherein is fury and not 
order, as were thoſe of the French, who evertaild 
by little and little, For it proved not, that-theix 
hlt aſſault prevailed, and that their tury where- 
on they much relied, was not maintained by an 
ordinate valour, not having any thing elſe, bc- 
lides that; wherein to. truſt, .as that grew cool, 
lo they failed. On the other fide the Romans 
doubting ' 
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doubting - lels- of dangers by reaſon. of they 
good orders, not diſtruſting, the victory, fought 
reſolutely and obſtinately with the ſame courage 
and valour as well in the end as in the beginning; 
or .rather enzaged by fighting , they grew (lil 
more fierce. The third kind of armies 15, where 
there is no natural fury, nor accidental order, z; 
the Italian armies are in our days, which arc 
quite unprofitable : and unleſs they engountet 
with an army which upon ſome accident chances 
to run away, they fhall never overcome : and 
' without alledging other examples, we evety day 
{ke that they give good . proofs they have. no vx 
lour atall, And becauſe by T. Livizs his teſti 
mony, every one may underſtand, how the good 
{foldiery ought to be ordered and how the bad is, 
I will ſet down Paprrius Czrſor his words, having 
2mind to punjſh Fabixs the commander of the 
SS: |}: . YOu, WRC. 
Dn hominum, nemo ether God nor man be had 
OR. Yn - - any reverence, uor the Ge- 


habeat, non edicta Im- ' | ] 
peratorum, non auſpi- aerals commands , nor his 
cia obſerventur ; fine auſpices be regarded , let the c 
commeatu vagi milites : ; ; dowy 
in pacato & je hoſtico Jollters P Mage tf 46 2ew9 tt 


errent, immemores ſa- for want of proviſion as wel 


tramenti, licentia ſola in their friends country as 1 q 

exaucorentur, 3. infre= their foes , let them caſhier 6 

mou deſcrantur -— themſelves at their pleaſure, A 
nagneque convenigtur : T 0 : let 

ad edirum, nec diſcer- fo — tDeir a, t 

Natur interdiu, noe, them quit their enſigns, = L 

#q110 an iniquo loco.in- come together at command, p 

Juilu Imperatoris pusg- Jet them fight without tbe ; 

nent ; ron itgna, non p_ ; 7 or b 

ordines ſervent, Latro- Generels lieve by wignt or , 


cinii modo cxca & tortuitapro folenni &(acrata _—_— 
ay 
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day int place of advantage or George, Ca= 
ring neither for rank, nor order ; and let the 


ſacred and ſolemn rites of warfare become like 


the blind aud" obſcure tricks and chances of robberies, 
By the text here we may cafily ſee whether the 
warfare in our days, be blind and caſual, or ſacred 
and ſolemn, and how much it comes ſhort of, re- 
ſembling that which properly is termed a war- 
fire, and how it differs from a furious and ordi- 
nate warfare, as was that of the Romans, or from 
a furious only as was that of the French. 


<——— 


CHAP. XXXVIL 


Whether ſlight ckirmiſhes or combats are neceſſary 
before a great battel, and what is to be done to 
know a new enemy, when one ſhould avoid thoſe 


mhirmiſhes, 


JT ſcems' that in humane actions (as otherwhere 

we have diſcourſed ) beſides other difficulties 
found in bringing any thing to its perfeQtion ; 
there is always, ſome evil very nearly neighbour- 


| Ing to the good : which ſo cafily grows up with 


that good,that it ſeems unpoſhble, it a man would 
enjoy the one, to be quit of the other. And this 
we ſee in all the works of man : and therefore is 
that good attain'd with difficulty, unleſs by thy 
good fortune thou be ſo afliſted, that ſhe by her 
power overcome this ordinary and natural incon- 
venient, The Combate between Manlius Torquatus 
and the French-man hath put me inrind hereof, 
4 whereof 


4% Machiavel's Diſcourſes. . Lib. Ill, 
Tanti ea dimicatio ad my begs | 
univerſi belli eventum "_ T. LA_es ſays, The 
fuit, ut Gallorum'ex- ©2/924te ſo much impontel 
ercitus, reli&is-trepi- #5 event of the war, that the 
de cafiris, in Tiburti- French army leaving their 
num agrum , mox i Camp ina fright, went int 
2M am tranke- ;. Tiburtine Country, and 

thence into Campania, For 


I conſider on the one fide, that a good Comman- 
der ought wholly avoid to-do any thing which 
being but of ſmall moment, may produce but c- 
vil efteds in his Army : for to begin a skirmitſh or 
&combate wherein the whole forces are not im« 
ployed, and yet the whole fortune is there laid to 
ſtake, is a thing favouring, too much of raſhnefs, 
as I ſaid before, when I condemn'd the guarding 
of the paſſages. On the other ſide I.confider, that 
wiſe and experienced Commanders , when they 
meet with a new enemy, and that is of reputati- 
on, are forc'd before they come to joyn. battel, 
to cauſe their ſouldicrs to make trial of them by 
light skirmiſhes, to the cnd that beginning to 
know them, and to have to deal with them, 
they may be rid of that terror which the report 
and reputation of theſe men have put them 
in. And this part in a General is of execed- 
ing great importance 3 for there is a kind of 
neceſhity in it, which forceth thee thereun- 
toz for thou wilt think that thou gocſt to 
thy manifeſt deſtruction, unleſs thou have hrlt 
by theſe ſmall experiences made thy ſoldiers caſt 
out that terror, which by means of the enemies 
reputation had poſſeſſed their minds. Valeris * 
Corvitus was ſent by the Romans with an army 


againfi the Samnites , who were new _— 
an 
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ind theſe formerly had never proved the one the 
others forces, where T. Livius (ays, that Valeriug 
cauſed the Romans to make ' 
ſome ſmall skirmiſhes with the >> eos novuni bel- 
: um, ne novus ho» 
Samnites, That a new war, and g; vcore 
8 new enemy might uot affright 
them, Notwithſtanding it is a very great hazard, 
that thy Soldiers in thoſe skirmiſhes remaining 
loſers, their tear and cowardife grow not more 
upon them, and that eftects contrary to thy pur- 
poſe follow not thereupon , that is, that thou 
ight them not, whereas thy deſign was to affure 
them. So that this is one of thoſe things, which 
hath the evil ſo near neighbouring unto the good, 
or rather they are ſo near joyn'd together, that it 
is very ealie to miſtake the one tor the other ; 
Whereupon I fay, that a good Commander ſhould 
be very carcftul,that nothing ariſe which upon any 
accident may take away the courage and heart of 
his ſoldicrs- That which may be of torce to take 
away their courage, 15 to begin to loſe : and there- 
fore a man ſhould be well aware of thefe fmall 
Skirmiſhes, and no way ſuffer any of them, un- 
lels with exceeding great advantage, and certain 
hope of victory. Nor ought he undertake to 
guard any paſſages, where he cannot bring his 
whole Army together. Nor ſhould he keep any 
Towns unleſs it be thoſe that by loting of them 
his utter ruine follows thereupon 3 and thoſe that 
tle guards, he ſhould take fuch care both with 
their detences and alſo with his Army, that when- 
ever the enemy hath any deſign to afſail them, he 
may make uſe of all his forces in reſcue of them z 


the others he ſhould Icave undefended : for when- 
I1 iloeyecs 
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ſoever any thing is loſt, that was before abandon- 
ed, the Army being yet on foot, there is ncithey 
the reputation of the war loſt, nor the hope of 
conqueſt. But when any thing is loſt, which thou 
hadſt purpoſed to defend, and eyery one believes 
thou mightſt defend, there is the dammage and 
lofs, and there thou haſt in a manner, as thoſe 
French-men did. by a matter of ſmall moment loſt 
the whole war. Philip of Macedon the Father of 
Perſe,a warlike man, and of great eſteem in histime, 
being affaild by the Romans, forſoook and laid 
waſte much of his Country, as he, who becauſe he 
was wiſe, thought it more pernicious to loſe 
reputation by not being able to defend that 
which he undertook to defend, than by leaving 
it in prey to the enemy, to loſe it as a thing 
neglected. The Romans when after the defeat 
at Canna, their eſtate was in great perplexity , 
retus'd many that were under their protection, 
and ſo alſo divers of their own Subjects,charging 
them to defend themſelves the belt they could, 
whichare better courſes far, than to undertake 
defences, and afterwards not be able to go through 
with them ; for hereby thoſe friends are loft, 
and forces only in thoſe friends. But returning 
to the ſmall skirmiſhes, I ſay, that yet it a Com- 
mander be forc*d by rcaſon of the newnels of the 
enemy to make any skirmiſh, he ought to take (0 
much advantage in it, that he run no hazard to 
loſe it, nor doas Marivs did, which is the bet- 
ter way, who going againſt the Cimbrians, which 
were an excecding fierce people , and came to 
make a prey of Italy, and whercſoever they came, 


caſting a great terror , becauſe of their Scan 
| an 
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and multitude, and by reaſon they had formerly 
vanquiſh'd a Roman Army , Marixs thought it 
neceſſary before he came tdyoyn battel, to work 
ſomewhat, which might make his Soldiers lay a-- 
fide that terror , which the fear of the enemy 
had pat them in; and asa very well advis'd Com- 
mander, brought his Army ſeveral times, where 
the Cimbrians with” their troops were-to pals : 
And thus within the fortifications of his Camp 
he would that his Soldiers ſhould ſee them, and 
accuftom their eyes to the view of that enemy, 
to the end that by ſceing a diſordinate multitude 
loaded with baggage and unprofitable arms,and in 
part too diſarmed,they might reaſſure themſelves, 
and grow defirous of battel ; which courſe as it 
was diſcreetly practiſed by Marizs , {o likewiſe 
ought it to be diligently imitated by others, where- 
by they might not be forc'd to incurr thoſe 
dangers which I mentioned before, nor to do as 
the Frexch-men did : Who for 
2 matter of ſmall moment fled Qui ob ren parvt 


in a fripht into t burti ponderis, trepid{ in 
f ET he Tiburtine Tiburtinum agrum , 


Country, and ſtreight after in- g, ;n Campaniam 

to Campania, And becauſe tranfierint, 
we have alledg'd Valerizs r 
Corvinus in this Treatiſe, in the Chaptet follows 
ng I intend, by the help of his words, to ſhew 
what manner of man a Commander ſhould be, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXVIII. 


What manner of man that General ovght to be , 
on thoſe abilities an Armiy may confidently 
- relte, | 


Alerins Corvints was (as we ſaid formerly) a- 
broad with an Army againſt the Samnites, 
new enemies of the people of Rome, whereupon 
partly to aſſure his own Souldiers, and partly to 
make them know the enemy, he cauſed ſome of 
his to enter into certain light skirmiſhes with 
them 3; nor contented herewith, before the day 
of battel. would needs ſpeak to his own ſoldiers, 
ahd ſhew with all efficacy, how little eſteem they 
were to make of ſuch enemies, putting them in 
mind of their own and his valour alſo : where it 
may be noted by the words that Livzus brings 
him in ſpcaking, what manner of man a Com- 
mander ought to be, in whom an Army is to 
have confidence: which words are theſe 3 And 
. alſo to conſider, ander r»hiſe 
Tum etzam mtueri cu- cout and auſpices you fight, 
Jus duftu , auſpicio- Jhether he you are to hearken 
que ineunda fit ptig- Mo 1175 
na; utrum audiendus anto , be only - magnificent 
dintaxat magnificus exborter, fierce in words, bat 
adhortator fit verbis ot of protyefs th few your any 
___ —_ , = military example, or elſe ſuch 
pers, an qui & ipſa tel tra&tare, procedere ante ſigna, 
verlari media in mole pugnz ſciat : fata mea non diga 
vos milites (equi volo : nec diſciplinam modd, fed ex- 
emplum etiam a me petere, qui hac dextra mihi tres colt 
ſulatis, funimamque laudem pepeti. | 
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8qne-that kyows bow to make uſe of your arms #0 
march before your enſgns, aud behave himſelf brave- 
ly in the thicke(t of your troops. I would bave you 
my ſoldiers to follow my deeds rather than my words, 
and not to ſeek, your diſcipline ouly fram me, but 


your example, who by this right band bave gained 


three Conſulſhips and the height of honour. Which 
words well conſidered teach every man how 
he ought to procede if he would hold the 
dignity of a Commander 3 and whoſoever fhall 
otherwiſe carry it, ſhall find in time that dig- 
nify (when either by chance or ambition he 1s 
raiſed thereunto)) will rather take from him, than 
any way gain him reputation : for titles honour 
not men, but-men their titles. And-trom the be- 
ginning of this diſcourſe we may conſider, that 
it great \*Commanders have us'd extraordinary 
means to confirm the reſolutions of an Army 


of old ſoldiers, when they were to encounter 


with unaccuſtomed enemies; how much ra- 
therjs there pains to be taken with an army of 
fxeſh-water-ſojdiers, who yet never look'd the _ 
enemy 4n the face 3 farif an unaccuſiomed cne- 
my ttxrrifes. an army of old foldiers > much 
more prohableis it. that any enemy ſhquld affright 
an army of new ſoldiers. Yet we have many 
times {een all #hdle diffcultics overcome by the 
excecding great wiſdom of good Commanders, 
as Grecchys the Roman did, and Epaminond.s 
the Theba# of whom we have ſpoken other- 
where, who with their armies of new ſoldicrs 
vanquiſhed armies of Veteraxes , who had been 
of long- experience, The courſes they took , 
were fox many months to exerciſe them 4n 
I13 COUNtCr= 
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counterfeit skirmiſhes, and train them up in oþe. 

-dience and order, and from thence they came 
to employ them with a great deal of aſſurance 
in very fierce battels. Therefore ought no 
warlike- man- doubt , brit that he may be able 
to make good ſoldiers when he wants not men: 
for that Prince who hath many men, and wants 
ſoldiers, ſhould complain rather of his own 
floth and {mall wiſdom, than of the peoples 
cowardiſe, 


— 


CHAP. XXXIX. 


That a Commander ought exaGily know ſituations, 


; A Mong other things befitting the General of 
an Army, is the knowledge of fituations and 
countries; for without this knowledge in gene- 
ral and in particular, the Commander of an Ar- 
. my cannot well effe&t any thing. And becauſe 
all ſciences, if a man would be exact in them, 
require practice, this is one that asks exceeding 
much praQice. And this practice, or (as 1 may 
term 1t ) particular knowledge is gain'd rather 
by means of hunting, than by any other exer- 
ciſe. Wherefore the ancient writers fay , that 
thoſe Heroes, that ruPd the world in their days, 
were brought up in the woods and in frequent 
huntings : for the chace teacheth thee many things 
belides this knowledge, which very much con- 
cerns the war, And Xenophon in Cyrus his life 
ſhews, that Cyrus going to afſail the King of 4r- 
 pzenrg, as he gave order for the ſervice, -he put 
| | | his 
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his ſoldiers in mind that this was nothing elſe 
than one of thoſe chaces which they had -many 
times made -in his company. And he told thoſe he 
ſent to lie in ambuſh upon the mountains,that they 
were like unto thoſe that went. to- pitch their 
en: WM toils upon the hills, and thoſe that {cowred the 
ants MW. plain, that they were like unto thoſe that went to 
wn MW put up the beaſt out of his covert, to the end 
ples MW that being chaſed, he fall into the toils. This is 
faid to ſhew that the chaſe according as Xenophon 
allows of it, hath a kind of reſemblance of war. 
And therefore is ſuch exerciſe very honourable 
and well beſeeming great perſonages. Nor can 
this knowledge of countries by any fitter means 


sf, be learned than by way of hunting 3 for the chace 

makes him that frequents it know how in parti- 
of cular the country lies where he uſes to hunt 3 and 
nd when a man hath made himſelf well acquainted 
16- with the fite of one country, he afterwards with 
bo facility comprehends that of all. other ſtrange 
Its Countries ; tor every Country, and every member 
N, of them have ſome kind of conformity one with 
1W another, fo that he who knows the one well, may 
ay aſily attain to the knowledge of the other. .But 
er he that hath never practiſed the one, very hardly 
F- or never, unleſs it be by long experience, can 
It know the other ; whereas he that is well verſed 
S, therein, at the firſt caſt of his eye knows how 
t that plane lies, or that hill riſes, how far that val- 
S ly reaches, and all ſuch other like things, where- 
- of for the time to come he hath gained a ſettled 
: knowledge. And that this is true, T7, Livins 
ſhews us by the example of Publius Decins, who 
| WI (being Tribune of the foldiers in .the Army 


Ii 4 which 
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which Cornelius the Conſul led agamſt the Sam: 


#ites, when the Conſul was forc'd to betake him- 
{cIf to: a valley, where the Komans Axmy might 
ealtly have been incloſed by the Samnites, this 
Decius perceiving the danger they were in, aid 


Vides tu-Aule Corne- 
li cacumen illud ſupra 
hoflem ” arx 1lla eſt 
- 8c ſal..ti(que noſtrz, 
eam ( yuoniam cect 
reliquere Samnhes ) 
1mpigre capinus,Pub- 
lius Decius tribunus 
militum invmeditum 
in ſalcu collem immij- 
nentem hoikum ca- 
ſtris oſtendit aditu 
ar Juum impedito .ag- 
mint, expeditis hapd 
difiicilem , | 


to the Conſul, Seeft thay 


Aulus Cornelius that hil 
which w above the enemy ? 
that is the ftrength of our bope 
and ſafety, if we, becauſe the 
Samnites being blind have 
neplefied it , quickly ſeiſe on 
it, And betore theſe words 
uttered, by Decius, T, Livin 
lays, Pwhblins Decius the ſoldi- 
ers Tribun? \ſhewed a pretty 
high hill which lay # dittle 
highey theu the enemies camp, 
of hard aſcent to men incam- 


bred with complete arms, but of eaſie acceſs to men 
lightly bavneſfed, Whereupon being ſent thither 
himſelf by the Conſul with gooo foldiers, and 
having fav*'d the Roman army, and purpoſing 
when night came himſelt to,depart, and to ſave 
Himſelf and his own ſoldiers , he is brought in 


Ite mecum, ut dum lu- 
cis aliquid ſupereſt , 
| —_ ocis hoſtesprz- 
Hdia ponant , qui pa- 
teat hinc (lltus cx- 
ploremus, Hzc omnia 
ſagulo militari . ami- 
S, ne ducem Cir- 
'curre hoſtes notatent, 
-perluſiravit. 


thus ſpeaking , Follow me , 
that yet while it is day-light 
we may diſcover what places 
the enemy guards and which 
way we may pet out, 

theſe things he went to wiew 


clad in a ſoliiers caſſoek,, to 


the end the enemy ſhould take 


wo notice the Captain rounded | 


them, 
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them, He therefore that well conſiders this whole 
text, ſhall fee how profitable and necefazy for a 
Commander it is to underſtand the natural fcity- 
ations of Countreys z for f Decuws had not well 
known them , he bad never been able to judge 


what advantage it was to the Romar Army to 


ſcize upon thathill 3 nor could he have been able 
to diſcern atſuch diftance, whether that hill were 
acce{hble or no. And when he had once gotten 
there upon it, having a minde to depart and re- 
turn again to the 'Conful, being envixoned round 
with enemies, he wauld never bave;beenable fo 
far off to {py ont the -paſſages to eſcape thence, 
and diſcern which places were,guarded by the:ene- 
my, fo that it muſt be of necetlaty,, that Decivs had 
avory exatt knowledge, whexeby he brought it 
to paſs, that by the:taking of that hall the Kowoe 
Army was dehvered, .and aftcrwands he himfelf 
(bcing .beſfieged ) :knew how to finde a way:of 
_ both for himſelf and thoferthat were. wth 
him, 


CHAP. XxC. 
How deceit 1s commendable, uſed againſt\the enemy 


in time of war. 


JOwever that the uſe of fraud in any ation 
|be deteſtable, yetiin the managing of a war 

it 15 a thipg taudableand glorious, and he's as 
much -praiſe-worthy, that vanquitfhes the enemy 


by deceit, as he that overcomes him by force. And 


this weſee,/by the judgement of thoſe that write 
the 
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the lives of great perſonages, who commend Hay. 
#ibal and others, who have been very notable in 
ſuch like ways of proceeding. Whereof becauſe 
there are many examples every where obvious, ] 
will not adde any. I will fay this only, that 1 
mean not, that that fraud is glorious, which cauſes 
thee to break thy faith given , and agreements 
made : for that though it may ſometimes gain thee 
a State or Kingdom, as formerly hath been aid, 
yet will it never get thee any glory. But ſpeak 
of ſuch a deceit, which is put in praGice againſt 
(uch an enemy that truſts not in thee, and that 
conſiſts properly in matter of war : as was that 
of Hannibal, when at the lake of Perugia he feign- 
eda flight, whereby he might have enclos'd the 
Conſul and the Roman Army 3 and when to eſcape 
out of Fabius Maximus his hand, he tied flaming 
fire-brands to the horns of his whole heard of 
Cattel. The like unto which was that,” which 
Pontius the Semnites General practiſed to ſhut.in 
the Roman Army at the Gallows of Candinm, 
where having placed his Army behinde the moun- 
tains, heſent many of his ſouldiers clad like Shep- 
heards with much Cattel through the Plain, and 
they being taken by the Romans, and enquired of, 
where the Samnites Army was, agreed all, accor- 
ding to the order received from Pontius, to. fay 
that it was gone to the fiege of Nocera, Which 
thing the Conſuls believing, gave them opportu- 
Nity to ſhut them up in thoſe precipices of Can- 
dium, wherein as ſoon as they entred, they were 
preſently befieg'd by the Samnites ;, and this victo- 
ry gained by traud, would have proved very glo- 


rious to Pontiys , if he had followed his Fathers 


counl<l, 
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counfel , who adviſed either. to ſet the Romans 
freely at liberty, or put them all to the ſword, and 
in no caſe take the middle way, Es” 
1 I Which neither gains friends, nor (uz SEE 
I Wl takes foes ont of the way. Which 9 Ollie 
es MW middle way was always perni- 

ts cious in matters of State, as otherwhere it hath 


ce Ml formerly been ſaid. 


d, TY 

ik on RE es 
t CHAP. XLI. 

at 

at WW That the defence of ones Countrey —_ to be under- 
n- i taken,either with ignominy, or with glory, or what- 
1e ſoever way it be done, it is well defended, 

X 

g e Conſul and the Roman Army, as is above= 
of faid, were beſieged by. the Samnites, who ha- 


h WW ving propounded to the Kamans exceeding diſho- 
n WW nourable terms, as was that/toy make them go un- 
v, WW der the Gallows, and ſend them without Arms 


i- WW to Rome; and hereupon: the Conſuls ſtanding a- 
p- WH mazed, and the whole Army in deſpair, Lacius 
d Lentalus the Roman Lieutenant faid, that, as he 
f, MW thought, no conditions were to be refuſed to ſave 
r- I their Countrey : for the ſafety of Rowe conſiſting in 
y WM thelife of that Army, he thought it good to fave it 
bh WW inany caſe: and that the Countrey is well defend- 
i- WW <dby what means foever it be,cither with diſgrace, 
- WW or with glory : for that Army being ſaved, Rome 
rc WW might in very good time cancel all that ignomi- 
* WW "y5 but in caſe it were not ſaved, however it 
- WW ſhould die gloriouſly. Rome and her liberty was 
5 WW utterly loſt, and fo his advice was followed, Which 
thing 
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thing deſerves well to be noted by any Citizen that 
chances to be called to counſel his Countrey : for 
where the deliberation is wholly touching the ſafe. 
ty of the Countrey, there ought no conſideration 
to be had of juſt or unjuſt, pitifull or cruel, ho- 
nourable or diſhonourable, but rather all other 
xeſped& being laid afide, that courſe is to be taken 
which may preſerve the life and maintain the li 
berty thereof, which thing is tollowed by the fay- 
ings and deeds of the Frexch, in defence of the 
Majeſty of their King, and the power of their 
Kingdom , for they hear nothing with more im- 
patience, than that it ſhould be {aid, Such a courſe 
was diſhonourable to their King for ſay. they, 
their King .cannot ſuffer diſhonour in any reſolu- 
tion taken by him, either in proſperous or adverſe 
fortune: for whether he wins or loſes, they 
commend the ation, and ſay it was done. like a 
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CHAP. XLIL 
Promiſes extorted by force, ought not to be kept. 


Wen the Conſuls were return'd to Rome 
'* *. with theirdiſarm'd Army, and the diſgrace 
which was put upon it, the firſt that ſpake in the 
Senate, that the peace made at Candium ſhould 
not be obſerv'd, was the Conſul S. Poſthumys, 
Gying that the people of Rome was not tied there- 
unto, but that he himſelf indeed was bound, and 
the reſt that had promis'd the peace, and therefore 
the people if they would free themſelyes-from all 

tyc5, 
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tyes, were to yield up him and the reſt that had 
cromis'd it with him mto the Sannrires hands : and 
this concluſion he held with ſach obſtinacy;. that 
at length the Senate-was content therewith, and 
þ ſending him and the others to Sammum, = 
teſted to the Samnites that the peace was of no 
force. And in this caſe ſo favourable was Fortune 
to Poſthumius, that the Samnites held him not 3 and 
when he was returned to Rome among the Romans, 
he was more gloricus by his 16ſs, than Pomtius was 
among the Samnites by his conqueſt. Where two 
things are to be noted : The one is, that in what 
ation ſoever glory may be gotten z for it victory 
it is ordinatily gain*d, but in loſs it is obtained 
either by ſhewing that Joſs came not by thy default, 
or by the atchievement of fome valorous ation 
they which may cancell it. The other is : that it is no 
diſhonour to violate thoſe promiſes which by force 
thou wert conſtrain'd to make ; and alwayes pro- 
— © niſcs extorted regatding the publick, when there. 
8 want of ſtrength, ſhall be broken, and that with- 
out the diſgrace of hitn that breaks them. Where- 
fore in all hiſtories we read ſeveral examples, and 
every day in theſe modern times we ſee many of 
them 3 and, not only among Princes, promiſes 
torc'd when they watit ſtrength, are not kept, but 
he alfo all other promiſes are not obſerved, when the 
occaſions fail that moy*d them to promiſe. Which 
if it be a thing commendable or no, or whether. 
ſuch like wayes are to be followed by a Prince or 
ao, it is at large diſpated by us in our treaty coh= 
ning a Prince, ſo that for this preſent we [hall 
not touch it, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLIII 


Thoſe men that are bred in the ſame Countrey, d 
throughout all ages keep very near the ſame na- 
ture #1d diſpoſition. 


Iſe men are wont to ſay (and not by chance 

nor without reaſon) that he who will ſec 
what ſhall be, let him conſider what hath been; 
for all things in the world at all times have their 
very encounter with the times of old. Which 
comes to paſs, becauſe thoſe things are wrought 
by men, who were alwayes and are ſubje& to the 
fame paſſions; and therefore follows it of neceſſ:- 
ty, that they take the ſame effe&t, It is true, that 
their ations ſometimes in this Province are more 
vertuous than thoſe in that, and ſo ſometimes in 
that more than in this, according to the form of 
their education, wherein thoſe people have ta 
ken their manner of living. It gives a facility alſo 
in the knowledge of future things by thoſe that 
are paſt, to ſee one Nation a long time hold the 
ſame cuſtoms and conditions , being either al- 
wayes covetous, or alwayes treacherous, or having 
{ome other ſuch vice or vertue. And whoſoever 
ſhall read the things paſt belonging to our City 
of Florence, and conſider alſo what hath happened 
in the latter times, ſhall finde the Germaxs and 
French very covetous, proud, cruel and unfaith- 
full : for in all theſe four, ſeveral times have they 
much wronged our City, And touching thei 


ſmall faith, eyery one knows moneys were g1vel 
to 
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to King Charles the 8. of France, and he promiſed 
to render the Cittadels of Pſa, and yet he never- 
did it. Wherein that King manifeſted his ſmall 
faith, and much avarice. But let us paſs over theſe 
matters of ;1ate memory. Every one may well have 
? 14+ MY heard of that which followed in the war that the 
Florentines had with the Vicounts of Milan: when 
Florence being, deprived of a]l other expedients, 
thought to bring the Emperour into Italy, by his 
1 ſee MY reputation and forces to aſlail Lombardy, The Em- 
cen: MI perour promiſed to bring a good Army with him, 
their Ml and undertake that war againſt the Vicounts, and 
hich Ml defend Florence againſt their whole power, in caſe 
ught I that at his riſing up in Arms the Florextines would 
) the Ml pay him an hundred thouſand Ducats, and at his 
arrival in Ttaly another hundred thouſand ; to 


celli- x 
chat WM which agreements the Florentines conſented, and 
nore I having, made the firſt payment, and afterwards 


the ſecond, he came only to Veroxa, and thence 
returned back again, having not done any thing 
in their behalf, blaming them, as if it were their 


alſo MI fault, for not having obſerved the conditions be- 
that Wl tween them, So that it Florence had not been 
| the Il cither conſtrained by neceffity, or overcome by 


pallion , and had read and known the ancient 
cuſtoms, of the Barbarians, ſhe would never have 
becn neither this time, nor many other times de- 


ever 
City I} <fived by them, they having behaved themſelves 
ned Wl always after one manner, and in every part, and 


and MY Vith every one uſed the ſame terms, as it appears 
ith- MI fy formerly did to the Tyſcans, who being op= * 
they II preſſed by the Romans, by reaſon they had been - 
heir MI {fveral times put in flight by them and routed, and 


lecing that by their own toxces alone they were 
n Ot 
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xot able tomake tefiftance, they agreed with thy 
French, who dwelt on this fide the Alps in Irah; 
to give them a fum of money, to oblige them'tg 

yn their Armies with them, whereby to make 

cad againſt the Romans, Whereupon it followed, 
that they having taken the moneys, would not 
afterwards take arms for them, faying theſe they 
had received, not to make wat upon their cne- 
mites, but that they ſhould forbear to forrage the 
Countrey of Txſeary. And thus the Tuſcan 
through the covetouſneſs and ſmall truth of the 
French, were bereft of their moneys, and left with- 
out the ſuccours they expSted from them,  Inſo- 
much as we ſee by this example of the ancient 
Tuſcans and that of the Florentizes, that the French 
Have continually uſed the. fame terms : and here- 
by may it eaſily be conjectured, what truſt Prin- 
ces can repoſe in them, 


ttt. 
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CHAP. XLIV., 


By ſudden ſarprizal and boldneſs many times more i 
obtained, than by ordinary means can be gotten. 


THe Sammites being, invaded by the Roman, 

and their Army unable to ſtand in the held 
againſt them, determin'd, having left their Towns 
well guarded in Samminm, to pals with their whole 
Arrhy into Tuſcany, which then had made truce 
with the Romans, to trye with that paſſage, it by 
the preſence of their Army they could induce the 
Tyſcajs to take arms again : which they had ” 
x? 64 nyc 


They had rebelled, becauſe peace 
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fjed to their Ambaſſadoars 3 and in the parly the 
Simnites had with the Tuſcans ( ſhewing 'what 
principally moved them to take arms) they uſed 


4notable term, where they ſaid, | 
Rebellaſe qudd 


h : | : — pax ſervientibys 
was more grievous t0 theſe in ſab ct WE ry 


jetfion, than was war to them that pci, bellum cf- 
enjoy their liberty. And (o partly ſet, 

by perſwaſions, partly by the 

preſence of their Army, they wrought them to 
fake Arms. Where it is to: be noted, that when 
any Prince defires to obtain ary thing of another, 
he ought ( if the occafion will bear it)-never to 
give him time to adviſe himſelt , but carry the 
matter ſo, that he may ſee the necelhity of his ſud- 
den reſolution, which is, when he that 15 requi- 
red, perceives that by his denyal, or delay, there 
may ariſe a ſudden and dangerous diſtaſtes Theſe 
terms were {cen to have been well uſed by Pope 
Julius with the French, and by De Fois the French 
Kings General with the Marqueſs of Manta : 
for Pope Julius having a minde to expell the Ben- 
tivelii our of Boloxia ; and to this purpoſe thinking 
be had need of the French Forces, and that' the 
Pexetians ſhould ftand Neutrals 3 and having fol- 
licited the one and the other to this intent, but 
receiv*d from them a donbtfull and various an- 
twer, reſolv'd by not giving them leiſure to bring 
them both to his bent. Whereupon parting. from 
Rome with thoſe forces he conld put together, he 
went thence towards Boloma, and to the Veneti- 
ef he ſent that: they ſhould continue Neuters, 
and to the King that he ſhould ſend him forces; 
{o that they all being reſtrain'd by the ſmall time 
] K k they 
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they had, and conſidering that the Pope might 
with reafon take an open diſtaſte at either their 
delay or refuſal, gave way to his will, and the 
King ſent him aid, and the Vemetians remain'd 
neuters, 'De Fot alſo being with his Army in Bo- 
tonia, and having had notice of the rebellion of 
| Breſſia, and being, deſirous to ga to recover it, had 
two wayes, the one through the Kings own Do- 
minions long ard tedious, the other ſhort through 
the Dominion of Mantua ; and not only was he 
necctiitated to paſs through the Dominions of that 
Marqueſs, but of fogce was to paſs by certain flu- 
ces between mariſh grounds and lakes, whereof 
that Countrey is full, which with Fortrefſes and 
other means were ſhut up, and guarded by him: 
whereupon De Fo# having reſolv'd to take the 
ſhorter paſſage, to overcome all difhculties, and 
give no time to the Marqueſs to deliberate, at the 
ſame inſtant brought his ſouldiers on that way, 
and fignified to the Marqueſs that he ſhould ſend 
him the Keys of the paſſage. So that the Marquels 
ſurpriſed by this ſudden reſolution, ſent him the 
Keys, which he would never have done, it De 
Fois had carricd himſelf more coolly in the matter, 
that Marqueſs being in league with the Pope and 
the Venetians, and having a Son of his in the Popes 
hands, which things gave him many fair colours 
to deny him. But being aſfailed by the ſudden 
courſe taken (upon the reaſons already alleadged) 
yielded. So did the Txſcaxs with the Sawmnites, 
having, upon the preſence of that Army of Samy 
ninm taken arms, which they had otherwike de 
nycd them. - | 
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CHAP. XLY. 


Which courſe is the better in a battell, either at the 


. firſt: to ſuſtain only the enemies ſhock, and reſerve 
ſame forces till the latter end to give them a blow 
withall, or elſe as upon the main to venture all 


upon the fury of the firſt onſet, 


Ecius and Fabius the Roman Conſuls were in 
the ficld with two Armies againſt the Sam- 
wites and Tuſcans, and coming to the skirmiſh and 
to joyn battel together, it is worth the noting in 
that ſexvice, which of thoſe waycs of proceeding, 
practiſed by thoſe two Conſuls, were the better : 
tor Decius with all his force and violence affailed 
the enemy z, Fabis only held them up, judging 
the flow aſſault to be of more advantage, reſerving 
his blow till the laſt, when the enemy ſhould have 
boli his firit heat of tight, or rage (as {ome term it) 
where we ſce by the ſucceſs that follow'd, that 
Fabius. his delign took effect better than that of 
Deciys, who tir'd himſelf fo in the firſt onſet, that 
kcing his ſouldiers ready to turn their faces, to 
attain to that glory by death which by victory he 
could not, in imitation of his Father, he fſacritic'd 
bim(clf for the Roman Legions. Which thing 
when Fabius underfiood, that he might gain no 
leſs glory by living, than his Colleague had gotten 
by dying, put forward all theſe forces, which he 
had xeſerv'd tor the laſt pinch, whereby he carticd 
away a very happy victory, From hence is it evi-© 
dent, that Fabius his manner of proceeding.is the 
more fegure and warrantable., 
| KK 2 
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CHAP. XLVL 


Whence proceeds it, that one Family in a City holds 
a long time the ſame manners and diſpoſition, 


T ſeems that not 'only one City hath certain 
wayes and orders different from thoſe of ano- 
ther City, and breeds men either more hardy or 
more effeminate, but in the fame City we {ee the 
ſame difference among Families : which we finde 
to be true in every City : and in Rome we read 
of many examples to this purpoſe: for we fee 
the Maxlii were hard and obftinate men, the Fu- 
blicoli courteous and lovers of the people, the 
Appit ambitious and enemies of the Commonal- 
ty. and fo many other Families have had their 
qualities differing one much from the other, 
Which thing cannot proceed from the blood 
only, for that mult needs alter by reaſon of the 
. variety of marriages 3 but it muſt come from the 
education, which one Family hath diverſe from 
another. For it avails much, that a youth-from 
his tender years begins to reliſh well or ill any 
thing : for of neceility it muſt make an impreſſ- 
on, and thercupon give a rule to his manner of 
proceeding all the dayes of his life : and were not 
this ſo, it would be impoſſible that all the Appri 
ſhoutd have had the ſame will, and been led by 
the fame pathons, as T, Livins remarks in many 
of them : and for the laſt, one of them being made 
Cenſor, and his Colleague at the end of eighteen 


meneths having ( as thc Law order'd it ) _ 
; is 
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his magiſtracy, Appius would not depoſe his, fay- 
ing that he might hold his yct hve years, accor- 
ding to the. firft Law ordain'd by the Cenſors. 


And however hereupon many ſpeeches were - 


made, and many tumults were caus'd; yet was 
there no help to make him lay it down, maugre 
the people and the greater part of the Senate. 


And whoſoever reads the Oration he made againſt 


P, Sempronius Tribune of the people, ſhall note 
upon that occafion all the Appian infolences, and 
the goodneſs and humanity uſed by many other 
Citizens, in obedience of the Laws and in their 
love to their Countrey, 


——— ——— 


CHAP, XLVIL 


That a good Citizen for the love of bis Countrey 
ought to forget all private wrongs. 


Anlzs the Conſul was employcd with an 

Army againlt the Samnites, and he having 
been wounded in a battel, and the Army there- 
fore running ſome hazard , the Senate judg'd it 
neceſſary to ſend Papirius Curſor thither for DiQta- 
tor, to ſupply the want of the Conſul 3 and there 
being a necefſity that the DiQator ſhould be nani'd 
by Fabius who was then in Trſcany with an Ar- 
my, and doubting that becauſe he was his ene- 
my, he would not name him, the Senators ſent 
him two Ambaſſadours to entreat him, that lay- 
ng aſide all private differences for the publick 
goods fake he would name him. Which Fabixs did, 
moved by the love he bore his Countrey 3 how- 
Kk3' beie 
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beit by his filence, and many other ſigns, he ſhe. 
ed that nomination preſſed him much. W heredf 
all thoſe that would be thought good Citizens, 
ought to take example. 


—————————— 


CHAP. XLVIIL 


When we ſee the enemy commit a great erronr, me 
ought to believe there is ſome treachery .in the 


buſineſs, 


'Ulvins remaining Lieutenant in the Army 
which the Romans had in Twſcany, for that 

the Conſul was gone to Rome by reaſon of ſome 
Cercmonies there; the Twſcans to ſee if they could 
draw this man forth, laid an Ambuſcado near the 
Romans Carp,'and ſent ſome ſouldiers clad likt 
Shepherds with good ſtore of Cattel, and cauſed 
them to come within ſight of the Roman Army, 
who fo diſguiſed came near their very Trench, 
whereupon the Lieutenant marvelling at this 
their preſumption, not thinking it a thing reaſor- 
able, found ſuch an expedient as diſcovered tht 
deceit, and ſo the Twſcans plot was ſpoyled, Here 
it may fitly be noted, that the Commander ut 
an Army ought not to give much credit to an er- 
rour, Which he plainly ſees the enemy run into: 
for there will alwayes be ſome treachery lurking, 
It being not a thing reaſonable that men ſhould be 
{o unwary. But oftentimes the defire of victoty 
ſo blinds mens eyes, that they can fee nothing elſe 
' bur what they think makes all for their advantage, 


The French-nxcn . having overcome the Romans 
| at 
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at Allia, and coming to Rome, and finding the 

tes open, and without guard, ſtayed all that 
ay, and the next night, without entring in , 
fearing ſome treachery, and not pothbly believing, 
there could be ſuch cowardiſe and ſo ſmall under- 
ſtanding in the Romans , as utterly to abandon 
their Country. When in the year 1508 the Flo- 
rentines beſieged Piſa, Alphonſo del Mutola, a Ci- 
tizen of Piſa, was then the Florentines priſoner, 
and promiſed if he were ſet free that he would 
open a gate of Piſa to the Florentine army , 
whereupon he had his liberty ; afterwards as it 
it had been to put the matter in execution, he 
came many times to treat with the Commiſſaries 


{ome Deputies, but came not privately or by ſtealth, 
ould WF but openly and accompanied by ſome Piſans, 
r the who ſtood aſide, while he talked with the Flo- 


| lint Wh rextines : ſo that a man might well have gheſsd 
wlcd WW at his double heart : for there was no probability, 
rmy, WF that if the end of this practice had been faithful- 
ch&, ly intended, as it was promiſed , it ſhould ever 
this W have been ſo openly treated. But the defire the 
ſon WY Florextines had to be maſters of Piſz, did ſo blind 
the W them, chat by his order coming to the gate of 
her BW Lucca , they left there divers of their Captains 
r of Wl and many others, to their great diſhonour, by 
de _ of the ſaid Alphonſo's double dealing with 
mem, 
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CHAP. XLIX. 
A Republick , if one would preſerve it free, hath 


every day need of proviſion of new orders,- and it 
regard of his good aeſerts that way Fabius wa: 
term'd Maximus, 


—_— isa neceſſity ( as hath been ſaid other- 
where) that every day in a vaſt City fuch 
accidents happen as have necd of the Phylician: 
and according as they are of more conſequence, 
{o have they need of the wiſer Phyſician. And 
it in any City the like accidents ever happen'd, it 
was in Rome, where there fell out both ſtrange 
and unexpected, as was that, when it ſeemed, 
that all the Roman dames had conſpir'd to kil 
their husbands : ſo tnany were there that had 
poiſoned their htisbands, and ſo many that had 
prepared the poiſon to give their husbands. Such 
like alſo was that conſpiracy of the Baccanals, 
which was diſcovercd in the time of the Maceds- 
man wars, wherein were intangled many thou- 
ſands of men and women : and had it not been 
revealed, it would have proved very dapgerous 
for that City, if the Romans had not: been accu 
ſtomed to chaſtiſe a whole multitude of offenders: 
for were there not other exceeding many evident 
tokens to ſhew. forth the greatneſs and magnt- 
ficence of thar Republick and power of her exc 
cutions, yct would it ſufficiently appear by the 
quality of the puriſhment ſhe impoſed on the of 
tenders.She never tood upon it.to put to death by 
'way tzuiticc,a whole legiori at once,and a whole 
S 02 FS City, 


» 
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City, and to confine eight or ten thouſand men, 
with extraordinary .hard conditions,: had it been 
toone man alone, much more to fo many. As it 
hath MW befel thoſe ſoldiers, who had fought unfortunate- 
d in @ ly at Canna, whom ſhe confined to Stczly , and 
was I laid this on them, -that they ſhould never lodge in 

any Towns, and ſhould always cat ſtanding. But 

of all the other executions, the moſt terrible was 
her- M that decimation of armics, where byYot through- 
uch MW out a whole army one of ten was put to death. 
an: MW Nor could there to chaſtiſe a whole multitude, a 
nce, M more horrible puniſhment be tound : tor when a 
\nd M multitude offends, where the author is not cer- 
|. it M tain, all cannot ſuffer, becauſe they are too many : 
rec MI and to puniſh one part and let the other go'ſcot- 
ed, MW free, were to wrong thoſe they ſhould puniſh,and 
kill WF thoſe that eſcaped free would be encouraged to 
1ad MW offend another time. But to pur to death the 
ad M tenth man' by lot , when all deſerve it, he that 
ach MW ſuffers, blames his evil fortune : and he that <@&+ 
ls, MF ſcapes, 1s atraid leſt. that another time the lot may 
dr- FF fall on him, and ſo is wary not to offend. Thoſe 
1u- WM empoifoners then and Baccanals were puniſhed as 
en MW their offences deſerved. And however theſe dif- 
eaſes in a Republick produce evil effects, yet are 
they not deadly : for that almoſt always there 
is time given to correct them ; but there is hard- 
ly any leiſure in thoſe that regard the ſtate, 
which unleſs they tall under the hand of ſome wile 
man ruine the City, There was in k ome, by reaſon 
of the libcrality the Romans uſcd in betiowing the 
Burgesſhip and freedom of their City upon tiran» 
by W gers, ſo many new people born, that they began 
iO have ſuch a part in the ſuffrages , that the 
; | gOVCrnment 
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government began to vary, and parted with thoſs 
things and from thoſe men, by whom it was ac« 
cuftomed to walk. Which ©. Fabins, who was 
then Cenſor, perceiving, he placed all theſe new 
people upon whom this diſorder depended, un- 
der four Tribes, to the end that being reduced 
into ſo ſmall ſpaces they might not corrupt the 
whole City of Rome. This thing was well un- 
derſtood by Fabins, and by him was there a con- 
venient remedy applied without much change; 
which was ſo well accepted by the City , that 
_ they always after gave him the title of Maximus, 


_ 


Nicolas Machiavel to Zanobius Buondelmontius 
and Cohmus Rucelayus health. 


Send you a preſent, which if it anſwers not 
my obligations to you, yet certainly is it the 
greateſt that Nicholas Machiavel could commend 
unto you : for herein I have expreſſed what I 
know, and what I have learned by a long expe- 
rience, and continual reading, of the affairs of the 


world. And being that neither you nor any box | 


dy cl{e can look for more of me, you have no rea- 
ſon to complain, I have given you no more. 
Well may you be ſorry at the feebleneſs of my un- 
derſtanding, being that theſe relations of mine here 
are but weak ; and at the error of my judgment, 
being that I my ſelf ſeveral times in my diſcourſes 
am deceived. Which being ſo, I know not which 
of us is the leſs bcholding the one to the other ; el- 
ther to you, who have forced me to write that 
which of my own ſelf I ſhould never have un- 

| dertaken: 
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dertalten 2. or you tome, who have” given you but 
fall Gtifadion in my writings. Receive this 
they ſo, as things ſhould be taken by friends; 
where tnore- regard. is had tv the good will of 
him that ſends, than to the worth of what is (ent, 
And believe that herein 1 have one alone ſatisfaQj- 
on, when 1 think that, however yerchance T.rmay 
have erred in many circumſtances herein, in this 
alone I know I have not faiPd in making choice of 
you to whom before all others 1 may dedicate 
theſe my diſcourſes 3 partly becauſe in thus doing 
I have ſhewed ſome thankfulneſs for the good 
turns you have done me, and partly for that me- 
thinks T have quit the common cuſtom of thoſe 


that write, who uſe always to dedicate all their 


works to Princes and blinded by ambition and 
covetouſnels, attribute to him the comraendations 
of all vertuous qualities, whereas they ought to 
blame him for what is faulty in him. Whereupon, 
that T may not run into this error, I have made 
choice, not of thoſe that gre Princ&z but of thoſe 
that for . their 'many good parts. might deſerve 
well to be ſo : nor of thoſe that are able to be- 
ſtow preferments, honours, nor wealth upon me, 
but of thoſe who though they are not powerful, 
yet are willing to do well for me : for nien, if 
they would carry a right judgment, ſhould efteem 
of thoſe that in themſelves are, and not of thoſe 
that have the means to be liberal 3 and fo of 
thoſe that underſtand how to govern, and not 
of thoſe that without underſtanding have the go- 
vernment of a kingdom. And writers commend 
rather Heron of Syracuſa when he was a private 
man, than Perſe of Macedon, when he was a King : 
For 


CI eee ee 


go? Machiavel's Diſcezrſes.” Lib; lit 
For Hieron wanted nothing elſe of being a Prince, 
than a Principality : that other had no part of a 
King but a Kingdom. Enjoy therefore that good 
or that evil which you your ;ſ{elves have deſired; 
and if you ſhall continue Kill in this error, that 
theſe my opinions be acceptable to you, I ſhall 
not fail to procede in the re of the ſtory; as in 
the beginning I made my promile, 
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Alſo, the LIFE d&f 


CASTRUCCIO CASTRAC ANI 
o& LUCCA 


AND | 
The means Duke VALENTINE 


us'd to put to death Yitelozzo Vitellz, 
Oliverotto of FERMO, Paul, and the 
Duke of GRAVINA, 
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DUKE of LENOX, 
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: JF: Oyſons are not all of that malignant and 
| B23 noxious quality., that as deftrutiives of 
s G4 Nature, they are utterly to be abborr'd ; 
Krogh bt we finde many, nay moſt of them 
bave their medicinal uſes, This Book, carries its 
poyſon and malice in it , yet methinks the judi- 
cous peruſer may heneſtly make uſe of it in the 
ations of bis life, with advantage, The Lamprey, 
they ſay, hath a venemous ſtring runs all along 
the back of it take that out, and it js ſerv'd in 
for a choice diſh to dainty palates, Epietus the 
Philoſopher ſayes, Every thing bath two handles, a 
#e 
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the fire-brand, it may be taken up at one end in the 
bere hand without hwrt : the other being laid hull 
on,, will cleave to the very fleſh, and the ſmart of it 
will pierce even to the heart. Sin bath the condition 
of the fiery end; the touch of it is wounding with 
grief unto the ſoul : nay it .is worſe ,, one (in goes 
aot alone but bath many conſequences. Tour Grace 
may finda the truth of this in your peruſal of thi 
Author : your judgement ſhall eaſily dire& you in | 
finding out the, good uſes of him : T have pointed at 

his chiefeſt errours with my beſt endeavours, and have 
devoted them to your Graces ſervice : which if you 
fhall accept and protef, T ſhall remain 


4 Lo 


Your GRACES 


| Humble and. devoted Servant, 


E dward Dacres. 
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| Ueſtionleſs ſome men will blame me for 
() making, this Author ſpeak in our Vulgar 
Tongue. For his Maxims and Tenents 
are condemn'd of all, as pernicious to 
all Chriſtian States; and hurtfall to all hamane 
Societies. Herein I ſhall anſwer for my ſelf with 
the Comcedian, Placere jtudeo honis quamplurims, 
& minime multos ledere: 1] endeavour to give 
content to the moſt I can of thoſe that are well 
diſpoſed, and no ſcandal to any. I grant, I finde 
him blamed and condemned : I do no leſs my 
ſell, Reader, either do thou read him without a 
prejudicate opinion, and out of thy own judge- 
ment taxe his Errors; or at leaſt, if thou canſt 
C I fioop ſo low, make uſe of my pains to help thee 3 
I will promiſe thee this reward tor thy labour : 
it thou conſider well the ations of the world, 
thou {halt tinde him much pratiſed by thoſe that 
condemn him 3 who willingly would walk as 
Thieves do with cloſe Lanterns in the night, that 
they being undeſcricd, and yet ſeeing all, might 
| L1 ſurprize 


To the Reader: 


ſurprize the unwary in the dark. Surely this 
Book will infe& no man : out of the wicked 
treaſure of a mans own wicked heart, he draws 
his malice and miſchief, From the fame flower 
the Bee ſucks honey, from whence the Spider hath 
his poyſon. And he that means well, ſhall be here 
warn'd. where the deccitfull man learns to ſet his 
fnarcs. A judge who hath often uſed to examine 
Thieves , becomes the more expert to fift out 
thcir tricks. Tf miſchief come hereupon, blame 
not me, nor. blame my Author ; lay the faddle 
on the right Horſe: but Hony ſoit qui mal y penſe: 


let ſhame light on him that hatch'd the miſchict, 


Nicholas 


— 
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b W Nicholas Machiavelli, to the 


s | Magnificent Lawrence don to 


Peter of Medicis health. 


Hey that defre to ingratiate them- 
ſelves with a Prince, commonly uſe to 
offer themſelves to his view , with 
things of that nature as ſuch perſons 
take moſt pleaſure and delight in : 
whereupon we ſee they are many times 
jreſented with Horſes and Arms, cloth of gold, 
precious flones , and ſuch like ornaments , worthy 
if their greatneſs. Having then a mind to offer up 
my ſelf to your Magnificence, with ſome teſtimony 
of my ſervice to you, I found nothing in my whole 
mentory, that I think better of, or more eſteem, than 
the knowledge of great mens actions, which 1 have 
karned by a long experience of modern affairs, and a 
untinual reading of thoſe of the ancients, Which, 
ww that I have with great diligence long work'd it 
ot, ad throughly ſifted, I commend to your Magni- 
ficence, And however 1 may well think, this work, 
worthy of your view ;, yet ſuch is your humanity, 
that I doubt not but it ſhall find acceptance, conder- 
mg that for my part I am not able to tender a grea- 
ter gift, than to preſent you with the means, where- 
y in a very ſhort time you may be able to undet- 
Jar all that, which T, in the ſpace of many years, 

| L132 and 


and with many ſufferances and dangers, have mad: 
proof and gained the knowledge of. And this work 
T have not ſet forth either with elegancy of diſcourſe 
or ſtile, or with any other ornament whereby to cap- 
tivate the reader, as others uſe, becauſe I would nit 
have it gain its eſteem from elſewhere than from the 
truth of the matter, and the gravity of the ſubjei, 
| Nor can this be thought preſumption , if a man if 
bumble and low condition venture to dilate and diſ- | 


courſe upon the governments of Princes 1 for even s 
they that with their pencils deſign out countreys, get 
themſelves into the plains below to conſider the n+ 
ture of the mountains,and other high places above;aul 
again to conſider the plains below, they get up to the 
tops of the mountains ; in like mauner to underſtand { 
the nature of the people, it is fit to be a Prince 1, au 
to know well the diſpoſition of Princes, ſutes beſt wit 
the underſtanding of a ſubject, Tour Magnificent 
then may be pleaſed to receive this ſmall preſent il - 
with the ſame mind that I ſend it , which if you ſhal 
throughly pernſe and conſider, you ſhall perceive thert- 
in that T exceedingly wiſh, that you may attain ty t 
that greatneſs, which your own fortune, and yout 
excellent endowments promiſe you : and if you 
Magnificence from the very point of your Highwſ 
ſhall! ſometime caſt your eyes upon theſe inferiour pls 
ces, you ſhall ſee how» undeſervedly T undergo ant 
treme and continual deſpite of fortune, 
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CHAP. L. 


How many ſorts of Principalities there are, and boy 
many ways my are attained to. 


L4;States, all dominions that. haye 

had, or now have rule over men, 

have been and are, either Re- ' 

publicks or Principalities. Princi- 

palities' © are (either hereditary , 

whereof they of the blood of the 

Lord, thereof haye long time been Princes: 3' or 
elle they are new 3 and thoſe that are new, are 
either all new , as was the Dutchy of Milan-to 
L1 3 Francis 
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$18 
Francis Sforce ; or are as members ad joyned ty 
the hereditary State of the Prince that 'gains it; 
the Kingdom of Naples is to the King of Spain, 
Theſe Dominions ſo gotten, are accutiomed eithe; 
to live under a Prince, or to enjoy their liberty; 
and are made conqueſt of,cither with others force 
or ones own, either by fortune, or by valour, 


—— 


— 


CHAP. 11. 


Of Hereditary Principalitier. 


I Will not here diſcourſe of Republicks, be- 
cauſe I have otherwhere treated of them at 
large ; I will apply my ſelf only to a Principality, 
and procede, while I weave this web, by arguing 
thereupon, how theſe Principalities can be go- 
verned and maintained. I ſay then that in States 
of inheritance, and accuſtomed to the blood 
their Princes, there are far fewer difficulties to 
keep them than in the new : for it ſuffices only 
not to tranſpedſs the 'Tontfe his' Anceſtors took, 
and ſo afterward *to temporize' with thoſe-acci- 
dents that can happen 3 that if ſuch a Prince be 
but of ordinary induſtry, he: ſhall alwaysbe abl: 
'toitnaintain himfelf in his 'State, unleſs by ſome 
- extraordinary: or excefhive; power he be de- 
:prived thereof; and when he hath loſt it, upon 
the leaſt finifter ichance that ibefals the uſurper, 
he'recovers it again. We haveiin Ttaly the Duke 
of: Ferrara for-example hereof; *Who 'was of abl- 
lity to reſiſt the Vexetians, in ' the year'$4. and to 
withſtand Pope 'Fulins the tenth for no ” ec 
rcalun, 
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reaſon, than becauſe he had of old continued in 
that rule 3 for ,the natural Prince hath fewer 
occaſions, and leſs heed to give offence z wherc- 
upon of neceſſity he muſt be more beloved 3 and 
unleſs it be that ſome extravagant vices of his 
bring him into hatred, it is agreeable to reaſon, 
that naturally he ſhould be well beloved by his 
own ſubje&s : and in the antiquity and continu- 
ation of the Dominion, the remembrances and oc- 
cations of innovations are quite extinguiſhed : for 
evermore one change leaves a kind of breach or 
dent, to faſten the building of another. 


CHAT TH 


Of mixt Principalities. 


Ut the difficulties conſiſt in the new Princi- 

pality 3 and firſt, if it be not all new, but 
as a member, ſo that it may be termed altogether 
ly MW © mixtz and the variations thereof procede jn 
ok, WM the firſt place from a natural difficulty, which we 
cci- MW commonly ftind.in:all new Principalitics> for men 
be WF do willingly change their Lord, bclieving to bet- 
ble WM ter thejr condition 3 and this, belief cauſes them 
me tO take arms againlt -him that rules over them, 
de- whereby they deceive themſclves , becauſe they 
on W find after by experience , they have made 1t 
e, worſe ': which depends upon another natural 
and ordinary neceſhty, forcing, him always to of- 
tend: thoſe whoſe Prince he newly becomes, as 
well by his ſoldiers that he is put to entertain upon 
them,as by many other injuries which a new con- 

| Ll 4 Cucit 
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3 \. 
queſt draws along with it 3 in ſuch manner 1 
thou fhndeit all thoſe thine enenijes; whom thoy 
haſt endammaged in the ſeizing of that Ptincipa- 
lity , and afterwards canſt not keep them thy 
friends thar have ſeated thee in it, for not being 
able to ſatishe them according to their expedati- 
Ons, nor put in praQice ſtrong, remedies againk 
them, being obliged to them. © For however one 
be very well provided with firong armies, yet hath 
he always necd of the favour of the inhabitants 
in the Country, to enter thereinto. For theſe ree- 
- ſons, Lewis the rweltth, King of France, ſudden- 
Iy took Milax, and as ſoon loſt it ; and the fi 
time Lodwick, his own forces ſerved well enough 
to wreſt it out of his hands 3 for thoſe people 
that had opened him the gates, finding them- 
{elves deceived of their opinion , and of that 
future good which they had promiſed themſelves, 
could not endure _the diſtaftes the new Prince 
gave them. Truc it is, that Countries that have 
rebcllcd again the ſecond time, being recovered, 
are harder Joſt ; for their Lord, -raking occaſion 
from thcir reþellion, is leſs reſpeive of perſons, 
but cares only to ſecure himſelf by puniſhing 
the delinquents, to clear all ſuſpicions, and to pro- 
vide for himſelf where he thinks he is weakeſt: 
{ſo that if to make France loſe Milan the full 
time, it was enough for Duke Lodwick, to make 
ſome ſmall tir only upon the confines 3 yet at- 
terwards, before they could make him loſe it the 
ſccord time, they had necd of the whole world 
together againſt him, and that all his armies 
ſhould be waited and driven out of Italy ; which 
 preceeded from the torenamed cauſes ; however 
| | _ though 
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though both the firſt arid ſecond time it was taken 
from him . The general cauſes of the hrft 'we 
have treated of 3 it remains now that we ſee thoſe 
of the ſecond 3 and fet down the' remedies that 
he had , or any one elſe can Fave that ſhould 
chance to be in thoſe terms he was, whereby he 
might be able to maintain himſelf better in his 
conqueſt than the King of France did. I fay 
therefore, that theſe States which by conquelt are 
annexed to the. ancient ſtates of their conque- 
rour, are either of the ſame province and the 
ſame language, or otherwiſe 3 and when they 
are, it is very cafie to hold them, 'efpecially when 
they are not uſed to live free and to enjoy them 
ſecurely, it is enough to have extinguiſhed the 
Princes line who ruled over them: for in other 
matters, allowing 'them their - ancient - cond 
tions, and there Vein not much difference of 
manners betwixt them, men ordinarily live quiet 
enough 3 as we have ſeen that Burgundy did, Bri- 
tany, Gaſcony and Normandy, which fo long time 
continued with France : for however there be 
ſome difference of language between them , yet 
can they eaſily comport one with another 3 and 
whoſoever makes the conqueſt of them, meaning 
to hold them, muſt have two regards 3 the firſt, 
that the race of their former Prince -be quite ex- 
tinguiſh'd 3 the other, that he change nothing, 
neither in their laws nor taxes, ſo that in a ve- 
ry ſhort time they become one entire body with 
their ancient Principality. But when any States 
are gain'd in a Province diſagreeing in language, 
manners, and orders, here are the difhcultics , 
and here is there need of good fortune, and 
. great 
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great induſtry to maintain them 3 and it wouly 
be one of the beft and livelieſt remedies, for the 
Conqueror to goin perſon and dwell there; this 
would make the poſſeſhon hereof more ſecure 
and durable 3 as the Tzrk hath done in Greece, 
whoamong all the other courſes taken by him to 
hold that State, had he not gone thither himſelf 
in perſon to dwell, it had never been poſhible for 
him to have kept it: for abiding there, he ſees 
the diſorders growing in their beginnings, and 
forthwith can remedy them ; whereas being not 
there preſent , they are heard of when they are 
grown to ſome height, and then there is no 
help for them. Moreover, the Province is not 
pillaged by the officers thou {endeſt thither : the 
ſubj<&ts are much ſatisfied of having recourſe 
tothe Prince near at hand, whereupon have they 
'more reaſon to love him, if they mean to be 
good ; and intending to do otherwiſe, to fear 
him : and foreign Princes will be well aware 
how they invade that State 3 infomuch, that ma- 
king his abode there, he can very hardly loſe it. 
Anorher remedy , which is alſo a better, is to 
ſend Colonies into one or two places, which 
nay be as-it were the keys of that State; for its 
neceſſary either to.do this, or to maintain there 
many horſe and foot. In theſe Colonies the 
Prince makes no great expence, and either with- 
out his charge, or at a very ſmall rate, 'he may 
| bothſend and maintain them 3 and gives offence 
only to them from whom he takes their fields 
and houſes, to beſtow them on thoſe,new inha- 
bitants who are but a very ſmall part of: that 
State 3 and thoſe that he offends, remaining di- 
{perſed and poor, can never hurt him: and all the 
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reft on onepart, have no offence given them, and 


therefore a {mall matter keeps them in quiet : on 
the other fide, they are wary not to err, for fear 
it befalls not them, -as it did them that were de- . 
{poil'd. I conclude then , that thoſe colonies 
that are not chargeable, are the morettrufty, give 
the leſs offence, and they that are offended beimpg 
but poor and ſcattered, can do bur little harm, 
235 I haveſaid ; for it 1s 'to be motcd, that men 
muſt either be dalled and flattexed wathall , or 
elſe be quite crufht 3 for they revenge them» 
{elves of :{mall dammages 3. but of (great-ones they 
arenot able z ſo that when wrong 1s donettoany 
man, it ought ſo to be done, that 'it need fear 
no xeturn'of revenge again. Butin Heu:of colo- 
nics, by maintaining ſoldiers there, the expence is 
great; forthe whole:revenues'iof that State:are ty 
beſpent-inthe keeping of itz 1o the.conqueſtiproves 
but a loſs to him that hath got it,and endammages 
him rather3for it huxtsthat whole State to remove 
the army from place toiplace, of which annoy- 
ance every:one hath a feeling, and fo becomes c- 
nenly to thee 3-as thoy arc:enemies, T wis,who are 
emaged--by thee in their own houſes, whenſoevar 
they. are-able'to do thee milchiet. Every way then 
5this guard unprohtable, Belides, he that 1s ma 
different Province, (aslitis:faid )ſhouldimake him- 
{(c|t'Head and defender of his lefs-powertul ncigh- 
bours, and deviſe always to weaken thole that 
are more. mighty therein, and take -care that 
upon' no 'chance "there enter any foreigner 
as mighty as himfelt 3 for it will always :come 
to paſs.; that 'they ſhall be brought in by thofe 
that axe diſcontented , cither upon ambition , 
Or 
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or fear as the Etolians brought the Romans inty 
Greece , and they were brought into every coun- 
trey they came, by the Natives 3 and the courſe of 
the matter is, that ſo ſoon as a powerful ſtranger 
enters a country, all thoſe that are the leſs power. 
ful there, cleave to him , provoked by an ep- 

they bear him that is more mighty than thicy; 
ſo that for theſe ot the weaker ſort, he may c@- 
fily gain them without any pains: for preſently 
all of them together very willingly make one 
lump with that he hath gotten : He hath only 
to beware that theſe increaſe not their ſtrengths, 
nor their authoritics, and {o he ſhall cafe 
ly be able by his own forces and their aft;ſtances 
to take down thoſe that are nighty, and remain 
himſelf abſolute Arbiter of that Country. And he 
that plays not well this part, ſhaJl quickly loſe 
what he hath gotten 3 and while he holds it, ſhall 
find therein a great many troubles and vexations, 
The Komans in the Provinces they ſeiz*d on, 'ob- 
(erved well theſe points, ſent colonies thither, cn- 
tertained the weaker ſort, without augmenting 
any thing their power, abated the forces of thoſe 
that were mighty, and permitted not any power- 
ful foreigner to gain too much reputation: there, 
And I will content my felt only with the coun- 
trey of Greece for example hereof, The Achai- 
ans and FEtolians were entertained by them, 
the Maredons Kingdom was brought low, A- 
tiochus was driven thence, nor ever did the 
Achaians or Etolians deſerts prevail fo far for 
them, that they would ever promiſe to enlarge 
their State, nor the perſwaſions of Phzlip induce 
them cver to be his friends without bring!'s 
1m 
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him lower 3 nor yet could Antiochus his power 
make them ever conſent that he ſhould hold any 
State in that Country : for the Romans did in 
theſe caſes that which all judicious Princes 
ought to do, who are not only to have regard 
unto all preſent miſchiets, but alſo to the furure, 
and to provide for thoſe with all induſtry for 
by taking order for thoſe when they are afar 
off, it is catie to prevent them 3 but by delay- 
ing till they come near hand to thee, the reme- 
dy comes tuo late 3 for this malignity is grown 
incurable : and it befals this, as the Phyticians 
-ali- W fy of the hedtick feaver, that in the beginning it 
ces WF is cafily cur'd, but hardly known 3 | but in the 
an WF courſe of time, not having been known in the be- 
| he ginning, nor cured, it becomes cafic to know, but 
lole W hard to cure. Even fo falls it out in matters of 
vall W Stare; for by knowing it aloof off (which is given 
Ns. WF only to a wiſe man to do ) the miſchiefs that then 
ob- ſpring up, are qui-1y helped 3 but when, tor not 
-N- WF having been perceived, they are ſuffercd to increaſe 
nz Wy fo that every one ſees them, there is then no cure 
ole W for them : therefore the Romans, \ecing thele in- 


Ct convenients atar off, always prevented them, 
I WW and never ſuffer'd them to follow 3 for to eſcape a 
N- war, becauſe they knew that a war is not under- 
mM taken, but deferred for anothers advantage 3 


therefore would they rather make a war with Phi- 
lid and Antiochus in Greece, to the end it ſhould 
not afterwards be made with them in Italy, 
though for that time they were able to avoid both 
the one and the other, which they thought 
not good to do : nor did they approve of that 
laying that is ordinarily in the mouths of the 
SAgES 
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Sages of our dayes, to exjoy the benefits of :'e preſent 
#ime but that rather,to take the benefit of their ve 
lour and wifdom ; for time drives forward every 
thing, and may bring with it as well good as evil, 
and evil as good, But let us return to Franee, and 
examine if any of the things preſcribed have been 
done by them :. and we will fpeak of Lewis and 
not of Charles, as of whom by reaſon of the long 
poſſeſſion he held in Ttaly we better knew the 
wayes he went: and you ſhall ſee he did the clean 
contrary to what ſhould have been done by him 
that would maintain a State of different Language 
and conditions, King Lewis was brought into 1ta- 
ty, by the Venetians ambition, who would have 
gotten for their ſhares half the State of Lombardy; 
I will not blame his coming , or the courſe he 
took, becaufe he had a minde to begin to {et a 
foot in Ttaly ; but having not any friends in the 
Countrey, all gates being barred againſt him, by 
reaſon of King Charles his carriage there, he was 
conſtrained to joyn friendſhip with thoſe he could; 
and this conſideration well taken , would have 
proved lucky to him, when in the reft of his 
courſes he had not committed any error. The 
King then having conquered Lombardy, recovered 
preſently all that reputation that Charles had loſt 
him ; Gena yielded to him, the Florentines be- 
- came friends with him 3 the Marqueſs of Mantra, 
the Duke of Ferrara, the Bentivolti, the Lady of 
Furli, the Lord of Faenza, Peſaro Rimino, Came- 
rino, and Piombino, the Luccbeſes, Piſans and $16 
neſes, every one came and offered him friendſhip: 
then might the Venetians conſider the raſhneſs'0f 
the courſe they had taken, who, only to get ues 

thei 
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their hands two Towns in Lombardy, made the 
King Lord of two thirds in Italy. Let any man 
now conſider with how ſmall difficulty could the 
King have maintained his reputation in Jtaly, if 
4 Wl be had followed thele forenamed rules, and fecu- 
red and defended thoſe his friends, who becauſe 
14 I thcir number was great, and they weak and fear- 
full, fome of the Church, and others of the Vene- 
ne WY tions were alwayes forced to hold with him, and 
by their means he might eafily have been able to 


" ſecure himſelf againſt thoſe that were mightieſt ; 
" but he was no ſooner got into Mzlaz, than he took 


- MW quite wrong courſe, by giving aid to Pope Alex- 
arder, to ſeife upon Romania, and perceiv*d not 

,. WT that by this reſolution he weakned himſelf,ruining 
he I £i5 own friends, and thoſe that had caſt themſelves 
into his boſom, making the Church puiflant, by 
1. WW 24ding to their Spiritual power , whereby they 
by gain'd their Authority , and ſo much temporal 
ns Wl Eftate, And having once got out of the way, he 
4; WI 45 confirained to go on forward 3 infomuch as 
ve Wl fo flop Alexanders ambition, and that he ſhould 
iis WM not become Lord of all Trſcany, of torce he was to 
he Wl come into 1taly : and this fufficed him not, to have 
«+ WJ ade the Church mighty, and taken away his own 
0 I friends 3 but for the defire he had to get the Kang- 
e. WW 9m of Naples, he divided it with the King of 
,; i 94in: and where before he was the ſole Arbitre 
of WI *f 7taly, he brought in a Competitor, to the end 
-. WJ (bat all the ambitious perfons of that Countrey, 
«. WO 1d all that were ill affteed to him, might have 
p: otherwhere to make their recourſe : and whereas 
of Wb might have left in that Kingdom ſome vice- 
t Ml ing of his own, he took him from thence, to 


cls place 
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place another there, that might afterward chace 
him thence. It is a thing indeed very natural and 
ordinary, to deſire to be of the getting hand : and 
alwayes when men undertake it,'it they can effet 
it.they ſhall be prais'd for it, or at leaſt not blam'd; 
but when they are not able, and yet will undertake 
it, here lics-the blame, here is the error commit- 
ted. If France then was able with her own power 
to afſail: the Kingdom of Naples, ſhe might well 
have done it; but not being able, ſhe ſhould not 
have divided it : and if the diviſion ſhe made of 
Lombardy with the Venetians, deſery'd ſome ex- 
cuſe, thereby to ſet one foot in Italy; yet this me- 
rits blame, for not being excus'd by that necelfity, 
Lewis then committed theſe hve faults 3 extin- 
ouiſht the feebler ones,augmented the State of ano- 
ther that was already powerful in Italy, brought 
thereinto a very puiſſant forreigner, came not thi 
ther himſelf to dwell there, nor planted any Colo- 
nies there: which faults while he liv'd, he could not 
but be the worle for ; yet all could not have gone 
fo1ll,;had he not committed the fixth,to take trom 
the Venetians their State ; for if he had not en- 
-larg'd the Churches Territories nor brought the 
Spaniard into Italy, it had been neceſſary to take 
them lower 3 but having firſt taken thoſe other 
courſes, he ſhould never have given way to their 
deſtruction 3 for while they had been ſtrong, they 
would always have kept the others oif from ven- 
turing on the conqueſt of Lombardy. For the Vene- 
tians would never have given their conſents there- 
to, unleſs they (hould have been made Lords of it 
themſelves; and the others would never have te 
ken it from France, to give it them; and then ” 
would 
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would never have dar'd to go and ſet upon them 
both together. And if any one ſhould fay, that 
King Lewis yielded Romania to Alexander, and the 
re WM Kingdom of Naples to Spain,to avoid a war 3 I an- 
24: Wl ſwcr with the reaſons above alledged , that one 
ake WW ſhould never ſuffer any diſorder to tollow, for a- 
vit. WM voiding of a war; for that war is not fav'd, but 
ver WY put off to thy diſedvantage. And if any others ars 
vell MW gue, that the King had given his word to the Pope, 
todo that exploit for him, for diſſolving of his 
» of WI marriage, and for giving the Cardinals Cap to 
him of Roaz, I anſwer with that which hereafter 
ne. WO [hall fay touching Princes words, huw they ought 
to be kept. King Lewis then loſt Lombardy, tor not 
having obſerv'd ſome of thoſe terms which others 
10- MI 15d, who have poſſeſſed themfelves of Countreys, 
pht and defir'd to keep them, Nor is this any ſtrange 
hi. WM thing, but very ordinary and reaſonable: and to 
1o- WM this purpoſe I fpake at Nantes with that Freneh 
ot Ml Cardinal, when Valentine (for ſo ordinarily was 
ne Ml Ceſar Borgia Pope Alexander's ſon calPd ) made 
\m Ml fimſelf maſter of Romania ;, for when the Cardi- 
-n- WJ "al ſaid to me, that the 1ralians underſtood not ti:5 
he WM feats of war I anſwered, the French-men under- 
ke IWF ſtood not matters of State : for had they been well 
or WI vers'd therein, they would never have ſuffer'd the 
cir WM Church to have grown to that greatneſs, And by 
ey I Experience we have ſeen it, that the power hereof 
n- MW in /taly,. and that of Spain alfo, was cauſed by 
Fraxce, and their own ruine proceeded from them- 
elves. From whence a general rule may be taken, 
which never, or (cldom tails, That.he that gives the 
means to another to become powerfus, ruines bimfelf”; 
for that power is caus'd by him cither with his in» 
M m duſtry , 
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duftry; or with his force; and as well the one x 


the other of theſe two is ſuſpected by him that 
is grown puiſfant. 


CHAP. IV. 


Wherefore Darius his Kingdom taken by Alexander, 
rebelled not againſt Alexanders Smcceſſors after 
his death. 

TH E difficulties being conſider'd, which a man 

hath in the maintaining of a State new got- 
ten, ſome might marvail how it came to paſs, that 

Alexander the great ſubdued all Afis in a few years; 

and having hardly poſſeſſed himſelf of it, died; 

whereupon it ſeemed probable that all that State 
fhould have rebelled'; nevertheleſs his Succeflors 
kept the poſſeſſion of it, nor found they other 

_ difficulty in holding it, than what aroſe among 

themſelves through thew own ambition. 1 an- 

{wer, that all the Principalities, whereot we have 

memory left us, have been governed in two feve- 

ral manners either by a Prince, and all the reſt 

Vaſſals, who as miniſters by his favour and allow- 

ance, do help to govern that Kingdom ; or by 1 

Prince and by Barons, who not by their Princes 

favour, but by the antiquity of blood hold that 

degree. And theſe kindes of Barons have both 
ſtatcs of their own, and Vaſſals who acknowledpe 
them for their Lords; and bear them a true nx 
tural affetion. Thoſe States that are govern'd 
by a Prince and! by-Vaſſals, have their Prince 
ruling over them-with more authority ; for of 

lh} 
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his Countrey , there is none acknowledged for 
fuperiour, but himſelf: and if they yield obedi- 
ence to any onde, it is but as to his Minifter 
and Officer , nor bear they him any particular 
good will, The examples of theſe two different 
Governments now in our dayes, are, the Trk, 
and the King of Frauce, The. Turks whole Mo- 
narchy is govern'd by: one Lord, and the rel? are 
all his Vaflals 3 and dividing his whole Kingdom 
mto divers Sangiacques or Governments, he {ends 
ſeveral thither, and thoſe he chops and changes, 
$ he pleaſes. But the King of Fraxce is ſeated in 
the midſt of a multitude of Lords, who of old 
...... MM fave been acknowledg'd for ſuch by their ſubjects, 
lied; and being belov'd by them, enjoy their prehemi- 

nencies3 nor can the King take their States from 
Tor; MN em without danger, He then that conſiders the 
one and the other of theſe two States, ſhall ftnde 


ne ay 


wy dificulty in the conqueſt of the Tarks State 3 but 
[ an. MY Pfen once. it is ſubdu'd, great facility to hold it; 
hav The reafons of theſe difficulties in taking of the 
eve- Imks Kingdom from him, are, becauſe the Inva- 


ref der cannot be called in by the Princes of that King- 
dom, nor hope by the rebellion of thoſe which 


py q he hath about him, to be able to facilitate his en- 
nces I prize : which proceeds from the reaſons atore» 
that laid 3 for they being all his Slaves, and oblig'd to 
oh WM im, can more hardly be corrupted 3 and put 
dee afe they were corrupted , little protit conld he 


: get by" it, they not being able to draw after them 
-n44 I Y people, tor the reaſons we have ſhewed : 
whereupon he that aſſails the Tk, muſt think 
aff Ml 2 frnde him united 3 and mult rather relic upon 
his WY i own forces, than in the others diſorders : but 
M m 2 when 
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when once he is overcome and broken in the field, 
fo that he cannot repair his Arthies, there is no- 
thing clſe to be doubted thanMhe Royal blood, 
which being once quite out, there is none elſe let 
to be fear'd, none of the others having any credit 
with the people. And as the Conquerour betore 
the victory could not hope in them ſo after it, 
ought he not to fear them. The contrary falls out 
in Kingdoms govern'd as is that of France : for 
it is cafie to be enter'd by the gaining of any Ba- 
ron in the Kingdom z tor there are alwayes ſome 
malecontents to be found, and thoſe that are glad 
of innovation. Thoſe tor the reaſons alledg'd, are 
able to open thee a way into that State, and to 
further thy victory , which afterwards to make 
good to thee, draws with it exceeding many dith- 
cultics, as well with thoſe that have aided thee, 
as thoſe thou haft ſuppreſs*d. Nor is it enough 
for thee to root 'out the Princes race :. for there 
rcinain ſtill thofe Lords who quickly will be the 
ring-leaders of new changes 3 -and in caſe thou: art 
not able to content theſe, nor extinguiſh them, 
thou loſeſt that State, whenſoever the occaſion !s 
offer'd. Now if thou ſhalt conſider what ſort of 
Government that of Darius was, thou ſhalt finde 
tt like to the Turks Dominion, and therefore Alex- 
ander was neceſhtated hrit to defeat him utterly, 
and drive him out of the held 3 after which vt 
cory Darius being dead, that State was left fecure 
to Alexander, for the reaſons we treated of be- 
tore : and his ſucceſſors, had they continued in 
amity, might have enjoy'd. it at eaſe; nor eve 
aroſe there in.that Kingdom other tumults, than 


thoſe they themſelves liirr'd up. But of the you 
ee tnat 
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that are order'd and grounded as that of Fraxce, 
it is impoſhible to become maſter at ſuch caſc: 
and from hence. grew the frequent rebellions of 
Spain, France , and Greece againſt the Romans, 
by reaſon of the many Principalitics thoſe Statcs 
had : whereof while the memory laſted, the Ro- 
mans were alwayes doubttfull of the poſſcthion 
of them 3 but the memory of them being quite 
wip'd out, by the power and continuance of the 
Empire, at length they enjoy'd it ſecurely ; and 
they alſo were able afterwards fighting one with 
another, each one of them to draw after them 
the greater part of thoſe Provinces, according, as 
their Authority had gain'd them credit thercin : 
and that becauſe the blood of their ancient Lords 
was quite ſpent , they acknowledg'd no other 
but the Romans, By ' the conſideration then of 
theſe things, no man will marvail that Alexander 


had fo little trouble to keep together the State 
of Aſia; and that others have had ſuch great 
dificulties to maintain their conqueſt, as Pyrrbus, 
and many others z which proceeds not from the 


{mall or great valour of the Conquerour, but from 
the difference of the ſabje&, + - 
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CHAP. V, 


Tn what manner Cities and Principalzties are ta be 
govern'd, which, before they were canquer'd, liv 
under their own Laws. 


WW Hen thoſe States that axe conquered , x 

It 15 ſaid, have been accuſtomed to live un- 
der their own Laws, and in liberty, there arc 
three ways for a man to hold them. The fi is 
to demoliſh all their ſtrong places 3 the other, per- 
ſonally to go' and dwell there 3 the third, to (uffer 
them to live under their own Laws, drawing from 
them ſome tribute, and creating the reign an Oli 
garchy, that may continue jt in-thy ſervice : for 
that State being created by that Prince, knows 
it cannot conſiſt without -his aid and force, who 
3s like to do all he can to maintain it 3 and with 
more facility is a City kept by means of ha 
own Citizens, which hath been us'd betoreto 
live free, than by any other: way of keeping, 
We have for example the Spertevs and the Re 
mans ; the Spartans 'held| dthens and Thebes, 
creating there an Oligarchy : yet they loft it. 
The Romans to be ſure of Capna , Carthage and 
Numantia, diſmantelPd them quite, and fo Joſt 
them not : they would have kept Greece as the 
Spartans had held them, leaving them free, and 
letting them enjoy their own Laws 3 and it prol- 
pered not with them : ſo that they were forc'd 
to detace many Cities of that province to hold 
it, For in truth there is not a ſurer way to keep 


them under, than by demoliſhments 3 and who: 
| ever 
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ever becomes maſter of a City us'd to live free, 
and diſmantels it not, let him look himſelf to be 
ruin'd by it 3 for it always in time of rebellion 
to be I takes the name of liberty for refuge, and the an- 
livd ff cient orders it had 3 which neither by length of 
time, nor for any favours afforded them, are ever 
forgotten 3 and tor -any thing that can be done, 
or order'd, unleſs the inhabitants be diſunited and 
diſperſed, that name is never forgotten, nor thoſe 
cuſtoms : but preſently in every chance recourſe 
is thither made :_ as Piſa did after ſo many years 
that ſhe had been ſubdu'd by the Florentines. But 
when the Cities or the Provinces are accuſtom- 
& to live under a Prince, and that whole race 
5 quite extirpated 3 on one part being us'd to 
obey 3 on the other, not having their old 
Prange 3 they agree not to make one from a- 
mong themſelves : they know not how to live 
in: liberty, in fuch manner that they are much 
flower to take arms, and. with more facility may 
2 Prince gain them, and ſecure-himſelf of them. 
ing, MW But in Republicks there is more lite in them , 
Rs MW more violent hatred, more carneft defire of rc- 
ber, MW venge 3 nar does ..the remembrance of the anci- 
| it, WM ft: liberty cver leave.them , or ſuffer them to 
and I 2elt : fo that /the ;ſafeft way is, cither to ruine 
loſt {MW 4hem,-ox to dwelliamong them. 
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CHAP. VI 


Of new Principalities, that are conquer'd by ones owy 
arms and valour, | 


Et no man marvail, if in the diſcourſe I ſhall 

make of new Principalities, both touching a 
Prince, and touching a State, I ſhall alledge ve- 
ry famous exagnples : tor ſeeing men almolt a} 
ways walk in the paths beaten. by others, and 
. procede in their actions by imitation 3 and be 
ing that others ways cannot be exactly follow: 
ed, nor their vertucs , whoſe pattern thou {c- 
teſt before thee, attain*d unto 3 a wiſe man ought 
always to tread the footfteps of the worthiclt 
perſons , and imitate thoſe that have been the 
moſt excellent : to the end that it his vertue 
arrive not thereto , at leaft it may yield ſome 
{avour thereof, and do as good Archers ule, 
who thinking the place they intend to hit, too 
far diſtant , and knowing how far the ſtrength 
of their bow will carry , they lay their aim a 
great deal higher than the mark z not for to hit ſo 
high with their arrow , . but to be able with 
the help of fo high an aim to reach the .place 
they ſhoot at. I ſay, that in Principalities who 
ly new, where there is a new Prince, there 1 
more and leſs difficulty in majntaining them, 
as the vextue of their Conquerour is greater 01 
Jefler. And becauſe this ſucceſs, to become 
a Prince of a private man , preſuppoſes either 
vertue, or fortune 3 methinks the one and 
other of theſe two things in part ſhould mt 
tigate 
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tigate” many difficulties 3 however he that hath 
Iſs ſtood upon fortune, hath maintain'd him- 
{elf the '/better. Moreover, it ſomewhat facili- 
"on WY tates the matter in that the Prince is conſtrain'd, 
becauſe he hath not other dominions , in per- 

ſon to come and dwell there, But to come to 

ſhall WM theſe who by their own- vertues, and not by for- 
nga MW tune attain to be Princes 3; the excellenteſt of 
ve. Wl theſe are Moyſes , Cyrus , Romulus, Theſeus , and 
a). WM fuch like 3 and though of Moyſes we are not to 
and MW reaſon... he onely - executing the things that 
be- W were commanded; him by God 3 yet merits he 
ow- MW well to be admir'd, were it only for that grace 
ſt- MW that made him worthy to converſe-with God: 
oht MW But confidering Cyrus and the others, who &- 
nck W ther. got or founded Kingdoms,we ſhall hnd/theny 
the MW all admirable ; and if their - particular -aCtions 
rtue MW and Laws be throughly weigh'd, 'they will not 
"me I appear 'much differing from thoſe of Moyſes, 
uſe, W which he receiv'd from fo ſovereign an inftru- 
too M &. And examining their lives and aCtions ,'it 
th W will not appear, -that they had other help of 
n a MW fortune:, 'than the- occaſion , which preſented 
tlo WM them with the matter wherein they might in- 
ich MW troduce what form they then pleaſed 3: and 
ace W without that occaſion, the vertue of their mind 
ol- W had 'been extinguiſhed 3 and without that ver- 
15 MW tue, the occation had. been offered in vain. 
m, WW It was then neceſſary for Moyſes to find the 
or WM people of 1frael flaves in Agypt, and oppreſſed 
me WW by the Agyptians, to the end that they to get out 
cr WF of their thraldom , ſhould be willing to fol- 
low him. It was fit that Romwlws ſhould not 
be kept in A{b:a, but expos'd preſently after his 

| birth, 
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birth, that be might become King of Rowe, and 
founder of that City, There was need that Cy. 
1# ſhould find the Perfians diſcontented with the 
Medes government, and the Medes delicate and 
effeminate through their long peace. Theſeus could Il ab 
not make proof, of his vertue, had he not found Ml c> 
the Athenjans diſpers'd. Theſe occaſions therefore Mt de 
made theſe men happy. and their excellent wvertue il {e 
made the occaſion be taken notice of , whereby Wl th 
their country became ennobled.and exceeding for- IM bi 
tunate. They, who by vertuous ways, like unto Il bt 
theſe, become Princes, attain the Principality with WW p: 
difficulty, but hold it with much eaſe; and the il « 
difficulties they find in gaining the Principality, a MW p 
riſe partly from the new orders and courſes they i { 
2reforc'd to bring in to lay the foundation of Iſl n 
their State, and-work their own ſecurity. :Andit Ml > 
is to be conſfider'd, how there is not any thing I h 
harder to take'in hand, nor doubtfuller to ſuccede, Ml © 
nor more dangerous to .mannage, than to be the I & 
chief in bringing in new orders3 for this Chi I n 
fagds all thoſe his enemies that;thrive upon the old Il t 
orders 3 and hath but luke-warm defenders of Ill t 
all thoſe that would do well.-upon the new or i 
ders: which luke-warm temper procedes ,partly 
from fear of the oppoſers, who have the Laws to 
their advantage 3 partly from the incredulity of 
the men, who truly believe not a new thing, une 
leſs there be ſome certain proof given them there- 
of. Whereupon it ariſes, that whenſoever they 
that are adverſaries, take' the occaſion to aflail, 
they do it faGiouſly 3 and theſe others defend but 
coolly, ſo that#heir whole party altogether runs 
hazard, Therefore it is neceflary , being " 
inten 
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intend throughly to di{eourſe this part,to examine 
if theſe Innovators ſtand of themſelves, or if they 

d upon others; thatis. if tobring their work. 
toeffe. it be neceſſary they ſhould intreat, orbe 
able to conſtrain 3 in the frſt cafe they alwayes ſuc- 
cd ll, and bring nothing topals ;zÞut whenthey 
depend.of themſelves, and are able to- force, then 
ſkldome it is that they hazzard. Hence came it, 
that aU the Prophets that were arm'd, prevaiÞd 5 
but thoſe that were unarnrd, were too weak : for 
beſides what we have alledg'd, the-nature' of the 
peoples changeable, and cafie to be-perfwaded to 
amatter z but it ishaxd alfo to ſettle them in that 
perſwaſion. And therefore # behoves a mar totbe 
loprovided, that when they believe no longer, he 
may be able to compel them thereunto by force. 
Moſes, Cyrus, Theſ&, and Romulus would never 
have been able to cauſe their Laws long to be obgy- 


r 


ed, had-they been\difarmed'3 as in our times it be- 
fel Fryer Jerome Savanarola, who perifh*d* in his 
new conſtitutions, when the multjtude began not 
to believehim 3- neither had he the 'mcans-7o keep 
them firm, that had believ'd 3 nor to'forcd belief 
in thern®that thad -not believ'd him. Wherefore 
luch menastheſe, in' their proceedings find great 
difficulty, -and all their dangers are'in the way, 
and theſe- they muft farmount by their vertue ; 
but having onee maſter d:them, and beginning to 
be-honoured by a}; when they have rooted thoſe 
out that-envi'd their dignittes, they remain power- 
fall; ſecure, honourable, and happy. To theſe 
choice examples, I wilt add one of 1es'rcmark 
but-it ſhall hold ſome proportion with them, ant 
this ſhall ſuffice me tor all othcrs' of this kind, 

| | which 
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which is Hzero the Syracuſan. He of a private man 
became Prince of Syracyſa, nor knew he any othe 
aid of fortune than the occaſion : for the Syracy. Wh: 
ſans being oppreſs'd, made choice of him for ther Mun 
Captain, whereupon he deſerv'd to be made their Ml xr 
Prince : and he was of ſuch vertueeven in his pri. MW nc 
vate fortune, that he who writes of him, ſayes, he Ml d: 
wanted nothing of reigning, but a Kingdom 3 this MW v 
Oman extinguiſh'd all the old ſoldiery, ordain'd the MW he 
new ; left the old allyances, entertained new; and MW th 
as he had friendſhip, and ſoldiers that were his Ml f 
own, upon that ground he was able to build any il 6 
edifice 3 ſo that he indured much trouble in gain 
ing, and ſuffered but little in maintaining, 
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CHAP. VIL 


Of new Principalities, gotten by fortune, and other 
mens forces, 


"T" Hey who by fortune only become Princes of 
| private men, with ſmall pains attain to it; but 
have much a-do to maintain CI init; and 
find no difficulty at all in the way, becauſe they 
are carried thither with wings : but all the dit 
fculties ariſe there, after they are plac'd in them, 
And of ſuch fort are thoſe who have an eſtate 
given them for money, by the favour of ſome one 
that grants it them : as it befeH many in Greece, 
in the cities of Toxia, and Hellefpoxt ; where divers 
Princes were made by Dariws, as well for his own 

| fafetyas his glory; as alſo them that were made 
Emperours z who from private men by cOrrypang 
| the 
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the ſoldiers, attain'd to the Empire. Theſe ſub» 
fit meerly upon the will, and fortune of thoſe that 
have advanced them 3 which are two voluble and 
unſteady things 3 and they neither know how, nor 
are able to continue in that dignity ; they know 
not how, becauſe unleſs it be a man of great un- 
derſtanding and vertue, it is not probable that he 
who hath alwayes liv'd a private lite, can know 
how to command : neither are they able, becauſe 
they have not any forces that can be friendly or 
faithful to them. Moreover, thoſe States that ſud- 
denly fall into a mans hands, as all other things in 
nature that ſpring and grow quickly, cannot well 
have taken root, nor have made their correſpon- 
dencies ſo irm, but that the firſt ſtorm that takes 
them, ruines them ; in caſe theſe, who (as it is 
faid ) are thus on a ſudden clambred up to be 
Princes, are not of that worth and vertue as to 
know how to prepare themſelves to maintain 
that which chance hath caſt into their boſomes, 
and can afterwards lay thoſe foundations, which 
others have caſt before they were Princes, For 
the one and the other of theſe wayes about the 
attaining to be a Prince, by Vertue, or by Fortune, 
Iwillalledge you two examples which have been 
in the dayes of our rzmory. Theſe were Francis 
Sforza, and Ceſar Borgia; Francs by juſt means, 
and with a great deal of vertue, of a private man 
got to be Duke of Mzlan; and that which with 
much pains he had gain'd, he kept with ſmall ado. 
On the other ſide Ceſar Borgia (commoyly term- 
ed Duke Valentine ) got his ſtate by his Fathers 
fortune,' and with the ſame loſt it ; however that 
tor his own' part no pains was ſpar'd, nor any 
thing 
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thing omitted, which by a difcreet and valozow 
ran ought to have been done, fo faſtert his roots 
m thofe Eftates; which others armes or fortune had 
beftowed ot hmm; for (as it wasformerly faid) hy 
that Tayes not the foundations firft, yet might be 
able by means of his extraordinary vertues to lay 
thern afterwards, however it be with the great 
trouble of the archite, and danger of the edihce, 
If therefore we conſider all the Dukes Progrefles, 
we may perceive how great foundations he had 
caſt for his fature power, which F judge a matter 
not ſtperttuous to run over ; becauſe T ſhould not 
well know, what better rules F might give to 2 
new Prince, than the pattern of his actions and 


however the courſes he took, avail'd him not, yet 


was it not his fault, but it proceeded from an ex- 
traordinary and extream malignity of fortune, 
Pope Alexander the ſixth , defiting to make the 
Dake his Son a great man, had 'a great many dif- 
ficulties, prefent and future : firſt, he ſaw no way 
there was whereby he might be able to make him 
Lotd of any State, that was not the Churches 3 and 
if he tarn'd to take that from the Church, he knew 
that the Duke of Milan, and the Venetians would 
hever agree to it; for Faenza and Riminnm were 
under the Veretias protetivn, Moreover, he faw 
that the Arnges of Ttaly, and thoſe whereof m par- 
ticular he might have been able to make ſome ufc; 
were in their Katds, who ought to feat the Popes 
$reatneſs : and therefore could not any wayes rely 
upon thera : being all in the Orſins and Colonies 
hands, and thoſe of their faction. It was neceſſary 
then, that thoſe matters thus appointed by them 
thould be difſtiirbed, andthe States of Tfaly =_ 
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dercd, to be able ſafcly to maſter. part of them, 


'Ous which he then ind eaſre to do, ſeeing the Vene- 
w ties upon three conſiderations had us'd the means 
) bs M2 bring, the French men back again. into /taly 2 


be which he not only did not withſtand, but further< 

&, with a reſolution .of King Lewis his ancient 
marriage, The King then paſt into Italy with the 
6. Venetians aid, and Alexanders conſent; nor was 
ke ſooner arrived in Milan, than the Pope had 
had foldiers from him for the ſervice of Romanza , 
which was quickly yielded up to him upon the re- 
putation of the Kings Forces. The Duke then 
having made himfelt maſter of Romania, and 
beaten the Colontes, defiring to hold it, and pro-« 
, ceed forward, two things hindered him : the one; 
JW his own ſoldiers , which he thought were not 
tme to him; the other, the French mens good 
wills; that is to fay, he feared that the Princes 
Iif ſoldiers, whereof he had ſerved himſelf, would 
fail him; and not only hinder his conqueſt, but take 


'") WY from him what he hadrgotren 3 and that the King 
1 F alſo would ſerve him the fame turn, He had expe- 
one rience of the Orſi#i upon an occaſion, when after 


the taking of Faenze he affaulted Bolonia, to which 
aſſault he faw them go very cold. And touching 


” the Ring, .he diſcovered his mind, when having 
--, I ken the Dutchy of Urban, he invaded Tuſcany ; 
v4 from which ation the King. made him retire; 
6 I Phcreupon the Duke reſolved to depend no more 
F y upon fortune, and other mens armes. And the 
ed irſt thing he did, was, to weaken the Orſmi, and 
w Cologies faQtions in Rome : for he gain'd all their 


adherents that were gentlemen, giving them large 
+ Ml OWances,. and: honouring them according to 
o their 
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their qualities with Charges and Governments; fy 
that in a few months the good grill they bare tg 
the parties was quite extinguitht, and wholly bent 
to the Dake. - After this, he waited an occalion to 
root out the Orſmi, having, before diſpers'd thoſe 
of the family of Colonnia, which fell out well to 
his hand ; and he us'd it better. For the Orſini be- 
ing too late aware,that the Dukes and theChurches 
greatneſs was their deſtruction, held a Council to- 
gether in a dwelling houſe of theirs in the countrey 
adjoyning to Perxufia, From thence grew. the Re- 
bellion of Urbiz, and the troubles of Romania, and 
many other dangers befel the Duke, which he 6- 
vercame all with the help of the French : and hay- 
ing regained his reputation, truſting neither France, 
nor any forrein Forces, to the end he might not he 
put to make tryal of them again, he betook him- 
ſelf to his fleights 3 and he knew fo well to dif- 
guiſe his intention, that the Orſmi, by the mediati- 
on of Paxl Orſme,were reconciled to him,to whom 
the Duke was no way wanting in all manner of 
courteſies, whereby to bring them into ſecurity. 
giving them rich Garments, Money, and Horſes, 
till their own fimplicities led them all to Sinigallia, 
into his hands. Theſe heads being then pluck'd 
off, and their Partiſans trade his friends, the.Duke 
had laid very good Foundations, to build his 
own Greatneſs on, having in his power,Il ko 
mania with the Dutchy of Urbin, and gained the 
hearts of thoſe pcople, by beginning to give them 
ſome reliſh of tir well being, And becauſe this 

art is worthy t.. be taken notice of, and to be 
imitated by. others, I will not let it efcape. The 


Duke; when he had taken-Komanis, findingit a0 
: | cn 
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ken under the hands of poor Lords who had ras 
der pillag'd their ſubjects, than chaſtis'd or as» 
pended them, giving them more cauſe of diſcord, 
than of peace and union, ſo that-the whole Coun« 
my was fraught with robberies, quarrels, and 0< 
fer ſorts of Inſolencies 3 thought the beſt, way to 
rduce them to terms of pacification, and obedi- 
ace to a Princely power, was, to give them ſome 
Government 2: and thercfore he ſet over 
them one Remiro DP? Oreo, a -crucl haſty man, to 
yhom he gave an abſolute power. This man in 
zvery ſhort time ſ{ctled peace and union amongſt 
them with very great reputation. Afterwards the 
Duke thought ſuch exceſſive Authority {erv'd not 
þ well to -his purpoſe, and doubting it would 
now odious, he exceed a Civil Judicature in the 
midſt of the Countrey,, where one excellent Judge 
(id Preſide, and thither every City {cnt their Ad- 
. {Wirocate : and becauſe he knew the rigours paft had 
Wired ſome hatred againſt him, to purge the minds 
"Wot thoſe people, and to gain them wholly to hims 
kit, he purpos'd to ſhew, that it there was any 
melty uſed, it "M«c4c not from any Order of 
bs, but from the harſh diſpoſition of his Officers, 
Whereupon laying hold on him, at this occaſion, 
Ie caus'd his head to be firuck off one morning 
arly in the Market place at Ceſens, where he was 
kit upon a Gibbet, with a bloody ſword by his 
kdez the cruelty of which ſpefacle for a while (a- 
ied and amaz'd thoſe people; But to return 
hm whence we have digreſs'd .: I ſay, that the 
Iuke finding himſelt very ſtrong, and in part out 
i doubt of  the-prefent dangers, becauſe he was 
m'd after his own manner, and had in ſome zocd 
N n meaſure 
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meaſure ſuppreſs'd thoſe forces, which, becauſe g 
their yicinity, were able to annoy him, he want 
ed nothing el{e-to go on with his Conqueſt, but 
the conſideration of Fraxce : for he knew, that 
the King, who now, though late, was advis'd of 
his errour, would never ſuffer him : and hereup 
on he began to ſeek after new Allyances, and t 
waver with France, when the French . came te 
wards Naples againſt the Spaniards, who then be 
fieged Gagetta and his deſign was only to be ou 
of their danger, which had been effected for hin 
had Pope Alexander lived, And thus were his buſ;; 
finefſes carried touching his preſent eſtate. As fooff}, 
the future, he had reaſon to doubt left the new ſuc}, 
ceflor to the Papacy would not be his friend, and}, 
would endeavour to take that from him that Ale, 
xander had beſtowed'on him 3 and he thought tall}, 
provide for this Four wayes : Firſt, by rooting 
out the Races of all thoſe Lords he had difpoiled 
whereby to take thoſe occaſions from the Pope 
Secondly, by gaining all the Gentlemen of Rome 
whereby he might be able ne to keep the 
Pope in ſome awe. Thirdly, t9Make the Colledge 
of Cardinals as much at his devotion as polhibly 
might be. Fourthly, by making of ſo large Con 
queſts, before the Popes death, as that he might be 
able of himſ{clf to withſtand the firſt fury of hi 
Enemics. Three of theſe Four at Pope Alexander 
death he had effected, and the fourth he had nea 
brought to a pomt. For of thoſe Lords he hac 
fiript, he put to death as many as he could come 
at, and very few eſcap'd him : he gain'd him the 
Roman Gentlemen : and in the Colledge he 
made a great Fation, And touching his 
Conquelt 
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Conqueſt, he had a deſign to become Loxd of Tw- 
wry, And he had poſſeſſed himſelf already of Pe- 
Wn, and Pombir, and taken protetion of Piſa-: 
nd {o ſoon as he ſhould have caſt off his reſpect 
Wi France (which now hc meant to hold no longer) 
king the French were now driven out of the King- 
dome of Naples by the Spaniards, ſo that cath of 
them was torc'd:to buy his friendſhip at any texmsz 
he was then to leap into Piſs, Atter this Lucce 
md Siexa were preſently to fall to him, partly far 
mvy to the Florentines, and partly for fear. The 
Flrentines had no way to eſcape him : all which, 
had it ſucceeded with him, as without queſtion-it 
had, the very ſame year that Alexander dy'd, he 
had made himſelf maſter of fo great forces, and 
ſuch reputation, that he would have bcen able to 
have ftood upon his own bottom, without any d& 


ing pendance of . Fortune, or rcſting upon others helps, 


but only upon his own ſitength and valour, But 
Alexander dy*d tive years after that he had begun 
todraw forth his ſword : and left him fſetled only 
W in the State of Romania, with all his other deſigns 


OWin the ayr, fick unto death, between 'two very 


W fong Armies of his Enemies and yet was there 
n this Duke ſuch a ſpirit and courage : and he un- 
Wy drfiood fo well, huw men are to be gain'd, and 
tow to be loſt, and ſo firm were the grounds he 
tad laid -in a ſhort time, that, had he not had 
thoſe Armies upon his back,.or had been in health, 
te would hive carried through his parpofe in 
W 2ight of all oppofition 3 and that the foundations 
WJ ie grounded upon were good, it appear'd in that 
kimania held for him above a moneth, and he 
imained ſecure in Rome, though even at deaths 
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door : and however the Baylioni, Vitelli, and 0+. 
fi came into Rome; yet found they none would 
fake their parts againſt him. And this he was able 
to have effected, that if he could not have made 
him Pope whom he would, he could have hin- 
dred him that he would not ſhould be Pope. But 
had he been in health when Alexander dy'd, every 
'thing had gone calily with him; and he told me 
on that day that F»lius the ſecond was created 
Pope, that he had torc-thought on all that which 
could-happen, in caſc his Father chanc'd to dye, 
and for every thing provided its remedy, this only 
excepted, that he forcſaw not that he himſe 
ſhould at the ſame time be brought unto deaths 
door alſo. Having then collected all the Dukes 
actions, me thinks I-could not well blame him, 
but rather (as have here done) ſect him as a pat- 
tern to be followed by all thoſe who by Fortune 
and others Armes have been exalred to an Em- 
pire, For he being of great courage, and having 
lofty deſigns, could not carry himſelf otherwile; 
-and the only obſtacle of his purpoſes was the bre- 
vity of Alexanders life, and his own ſickneſs, Who- 
ever therefore deems it neceſſary in his entrance 
Ifito a new Principality, to ſecure himſelf of his 
enemies, and gain him friends, to overcome et 
ther by force, or by cunning; to'make himſelt be- 
. Joved, or feared of his people, be followed and 
reverenced by his ſoldiers, to root out thoſe that 
can, or owe thee any hurt, to change the an- 
cient Orders with new wayes, to be ſevere, 
-and yet acceptable, Magnanimous, and Libe- 
ral; to extinguiſh the unfaithful Soldiery , 'and 
Exeate ncw.z to maintain to himſelf the Amt 
ID t16s 
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ties of Kings and Princes, ſo that they ſhall &t- 
ther with- favour benefit thee, or be wary how 


ade © offend thee 3 cannot find more freſh and' 
made jrely examples than the ations 'of this man. 
= fle deſerves to be found fault withall for the 


Creation of Jxlius the ſecond, wherein an Evil 
-"T\ choice was made for him : for, as it is ſaid, not 
king able to make a Pope to his mind, he could 
have with-held any one from being Pope 3 and 


_ hould never have conſented that. any one of thofe 
Cardinals ſhould have got the Papacy , whom 
= he had ever done harm to; or who having at- 


tain'd the Pontificate were likely to be afraid of 
him : becauſe men ordinarily do hurt cither for 
far, or hatred. Thoſe whom ihe had. offended, 
were among, others, he who had the Title of 
it, Peter ad Vincula ,, Colonna , St. George , and 
dſcanius ;, all the others that were'in poſſibility 
o -the Popedome, were ſuch as might have 
kar'd him rather, except the Cardinal of Roam; 
aid the Spaniardr;, theſe by reaſon of their AE 
lance and Obligation with him, the other; be- 
auſe of the Power they had, having the King- 
dome of France on their Party 3 wherefore the 
Duke above all things ſhould -have Created 4 
ſpaniard Pope ,. and: in caſe he could not have 
tne -that , he ſhould have agreed that Roan 
hould; have been,:apd not St. Peter od Vincula. 
and whoever believes , that with: great Perſo- 
mes new benchts blot out the remembrance of 
od injuries, is much deceiv'd. The Duke there- 
bre in this Ele&ion, was the cauſe: of his own 
wine at Jaſt, | 
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Till me come to this ſeventh Chapter, I finde nn 
| any thing much blame-worthy, unleſs it be one ground 
he layes in the ſecond Chapter , whereupon he build; 
moſt of this Fabrickh,, viz. That Subjets mult & 
ther be dallyed or flatter'd withall,or quite cruſht, 
Whereby our Author adviſes his Prince to ſupport 
his Authority with two Cardinal Vertues, Diſſimu- 
lation and Cruelty, He conſiders not herein that the 
head is but a member of the body, though the priy- 
cipal, and the end ef the parts is the good of the 
whole. And here he goes againſt himſelf in the twen- 
ty, ſixth Chapter of his Rep. 1. 1. where he blames 
Philip of Macedon for ſock courſes, terming them 
very cruel, and againſt all Chriſtian manner of living; 
and that every man ſhowld refuſe to be a King, ant 
defire rather to live a private life; than to reign ſo 
much to the ruine of Mankinde, The life of Czfar 
Borgia, which is here given as a pattern to new Prin- 
ces, we ſhall finde to have been nothing elſe but a 
cunning carriage of things ſo, that be might thereby 
firſt deceive and inveigle, and then ſuppreſs all thoſe 
that conld oppoſe. or hinder bis ambition. For if you 
rux over his life, you ſhall ſee the Father Pope Ale- 
xander the ſixth and him, both embarqued for bis at- 
vancement, wherein they engag'd the Papal Anthe- 
rity, and reputation of Religion , for faith and cot- 
ſeience theſe men never knew, though they exatied 
# of others > there was never promiſe made, but it 
was only ſo far kept as ſerv'd for advantage z Libe- 
rality was made uſe of ; Clemency and Cruelty, al 
alike, as they might ſerve to work, with their pur- 
prſes. All was ſacrific'd to ambition; uo friendſhip 
could tye theſe men,nor any Religion © and no marvel: 
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for Ambition made them forget both God and Man, 
But ſee the end of all this cunning : though this Cz- 
ng WY i Borgia contrived all bis bufineſs ſo warily, that 
our Author much commends bim, and he bad at- 
tain'd near the pitch of bis hopes, and had provided 
"he, WY for each miſadventure could befall him its remedy ; 
Port Policy ſhew'd it ſelf ſhort-ſighted \, for be foreſaw 

wt at the time of his Fathers death , he bimſelf 
ſhould be brought unto deaths door alſo, And me- 
thinks this example might have given occaſion to our 
* ths WY 4#thor to confeſs, that ſurely there is # God that 
ruleth the earth. And many times God cuts off thoſe 
cunning and mighty men in the beight of their pur- 
poſes, when they think they have near ſurmounted 
al dangers and difficulties, To the intent that the 
and living may know, that the moſt High ruleth is the 
« fo Kingdome of men, and giveth it to whomſoever he 
far WY 21, and ſetteth up over it the baſeſt of men, Dan. 
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Joſe CHAP. VIIL 

on Concerning thoſe who by wicked means bave attain'd 
all to @ Principality, 

hoe | 

ſd ) Ut becauſe a man becomes a Prince of a pri- 
7d WM 44 vate man two wayes, which cannot wholly 


it WI bc attributed either to Fortune or Vertue, I think 
be. WI not fit to let them paſs me : howbeit the one of 
them may be more largely diſcourſed upon, where 
the Republicks are treated of. Theſe are, when 
by ſome wicked and unlawfull means a man riſes 
to the Principality ; or when a private perſon by 
Nn 4 the 
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the favour of his fellow Citizens becomes Prince 
of. his Countrey. And ſpeaking of the firſt man- 
ner, it ſhall be made evident by 'two Examples, 
the one ancient, the other modern, without en- 
tring otherwiſe into the juſtice or merit of this 
part; forT take it that theſe are ſufficient for any 
body that is forc'd to follow them. Apathoeles 
the Sicilian, not of a private man only, but from 
a baſe and abject fortune, got to be King of Syra- 
cxſa. This man born but of a Potter, continued 
alwayes a wicked life throughout all the degrees 
of this fortune : neverthcleſs he accompanycd his 
Jewdneſs with ſnch a courage and reſolution , 
that applying himſelf to Military affairs, by the 
degrees thereof he attained to be Pretour of $y- 
racnſa, and being ſctled in that degree, and ha- 
ving determined: that he would become Prince, 
and hold that by violence and without obliga- 
tion to any other, which by conſent had been 
granted him: and to this purpoſe having had 
ſome private intelligence touching his deſign with 
Amilcar the Catthiginian, whio * was employed 
with his Army in Sicily, one morning gather'd 
the people together and the Senate of $ yrdciifa, 
as if he had ſomewhat to adviſe with them of 
matters belonging to the Common-wealth, and 
upon a fign given, caus*d his Souldiers to kill 
his Senators, and the richeſt of the pevple3 
who being ſlain, he uſurp'd the Principality of 
that City without any Civil ſtrife: and however he 
was twice broken by the Carthaginians, and at Jalt 
beſieged, was able not only to defend his own 
City, but Jeaving part of his own Army at the 
dcfence thereof, with the other invaded Africh, 
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-» WH «rd in a ſhort time freed Syracuſe from the ſiege, 
1- Wl and brought the Carthaginiaxs into extreme ne- 
Wl city, who were conſirain'd to accord with him, 
1- Wl be contented with the poſſeſſion of Africk,, and 
is WF quit Sicily to Agathocles, He then that ſhould 
iy Wl conſider the ations and valour of this man, would 
er Wl not ſee any, or very tew things to be attributed 
m MW unto Fortune 3 ſeeing that as is formerly ſaid, not 
:- Wl by any' ones favour, but by the degrees of ſervice: 
-d WH in war with "many ſufferings and dangers, to 
5 Wl which he had riſen, he came to the Principality 3 
is WT and that he maintained afterwards with ſo ma- 
ry reſolute and hazardous undertakings.” Yet can»' 
1c Wl not this be term*d vertue or valour to flay his: 
/- W own Citizens, betray his friends, to be without: 
faith, without.pity;without Religion;which wayes. 
ae of force to gain dominion, but not glory : for: 
i Agathocles his .valour be well. weightd, in his: 
renturinng*upon , and- coming, off 'from dangers; : 
and the greatneſs of his courage,in ſupporting and 
maſtering of -adverſities, no man can ſee why he: 
ſhould be thought any way interiour even to the:: 
tbleft: Captains. Notwithſtanding his beaſtly cru- 
elty-and.inhumanity with innumerable wickeds: 
tdfſes;,/allow not ' that he ſhould be celebrated a-: 
mong the-moſi excettent men. That cannot then 
be artribuced to Fortune or Vertue, which with- 
out'the one or the-other was attain'd to by him. 
In our: dayes, while Alexander the fixth held the 
Ge,” Olverotto of Fermo, who ſome few years be- 
fore-had” been left young by his Parents , was 
brovght-up- under the 'care of an Unkle of his on. 
the:mothers ſide;}.calted Fohr: Folianz, and in the. 
degmning, of his youth given by him to ſerve i 
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the wars under Paxlo Vitell: : to the end that he. 
ing well inſtructed in that Diſcipline, he might riſe 
to ſome worthy degree in. the wars. Afterwards 
when Paulo was dead, he ſerved under Vitellozzo Mt 
his brother, and in very ſhort time, being inge- Wc. 
nious, of a good perſonage, and brave courage, Wl te 
he became one of the prime men among the li 
Troops he ſerved in : but thinking it but fervile MW; x 
to depend upon another, he plotted by: the aid Mer 
of ſome Citizen of Fermo ( who lik'd rather the Wl {v1 
thraldome of their City than the liberty of it ) MW he 
and by the favour of the Vitelli, to make him- Wir 
(elf Maſter of Fermo; and writ to John Foliani, WM 
that having been many years from homc, he had WW hor 
a minde to come and fee him and the City, and ep 
in ſome part take notice of his own patrimony ; WW for 
and becauſe he had not employed himſelf but to Wl »f 
purchaſe honour, to the end his Citizens might WW pri 
perceive, that he had not vainly ſpent his time, WW bee 
he had a defire to come in good equipage and WW he 
accompanyed with a hundred Horſe of his friends WW tar 
and ſervants; and he entreated him that he WM he] 
would be pleaſed ſo to take order, that he might IW the 
be honourably received by the Inhabitants of II Ne 
Fermo, which turn'd as well to his honour that IW ha 
was his Unkle, as his that was the Nephew. In WW he 
this, John fail'd not in any office of courtehe WW wt 
due to his Nephew : and caus'd him to be well WF the 
receiv'd by them of Fermo , and lodged him in i :y 
his own houſe : where having paſſed ſome dayes, WW &: 
and ſtay'd to put in order {omewhat that was ne- I ha 
ceſſary for his intended villany, he made a very if ce 
ſolemn feaſt, whither he invited John Foliam, Wl ( 


and all the prime men of Fermo : and hag aft 
tener | 
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their chear was ended.and all their other entertatn- 
nents, as in ſuch feaſts it is cuſtomary, Oliverotto 
ofpurpoſe mov*d ſome grave diſcourſes 3 ſpeaking 
of the greatneſs of Pope Alexander, and Ceſar his 
on,and their undertakings z whereunto Fohx and 
the others making anſwer, he of a ſudden ſtood up, 
ing, that thoſe were things to be ſpoken of in 
4 more ſecret place, and fo retir'd into a Cham- 
ber, whither Fohz and all the other Citizens 
follow*d him 3 nor were they ſooner {et down 
there, than from ſome f{ecret place therem came 
torth divers Souldiers, who flew Fohr and all the 
others : after which homicide Olrverotto got on 
horſeback and ravaged the whole Town, and be- 
ſfeged the ſupreme Magiſtrate in the Palace, fo that 
for fear they were all conſtram'd to obey him, and 
ſettle a Government, whereof he made himfelf 
Princez and they being all dead, who had they 
been diſcontented with him, could have hurt him ; 
he ſirengthned himfelf with new Civil and Milt- 
fary orders, {o that m the ſpace of x year that he 


W dd the Principality, he was not only ſecure in 


the City of Fermo, but became fearful] to all his 
Neighbours 3 and the Conquecft of him would 
haye prov'd difficult, as that of Arathncles, had 
he not let himſelf been decciv'd by Cefar Borgie, 
when at S7nigallia, as before was faid, he took 
the Orfizti and Vitelli: where he alfo being taken 
a year after he had committed the parricide, was 
lirangled together with Vitelozzo ( whom he 
tad had for Maſter both of his Vertues and Vi- 
cs.) Some man might doubt from whence it 
ſhould proceed, that Agathocles , and ſuch like, 
ater many treacheries and cruclties, could pothibly 
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live long ſecure in: his ' own Country, and defend 
himſelf from his foreign enemies, and that never th 
any of his own Citizens conſpir'd againſt him, dl 
ſceing that by means of cruelty, many others have M ® 
never been able even in peaceable times to'main- Ml © 
tain their States, much leſs in the doubtful times Ml ”P 
of war. I believe that this procedes from the M"* 
well , or ill ufing of thoſe cruelties : they may MW © 
be termed well us'd (if it be. lawful to ſay well 0 
of evil ) that are put in practice only once of ( 
neceſſity for ſecurities ſake , not inſiſting there- M ® 
in afterwards: z but there is uſe made of them M © 
for the ſubjects profit, as much as may be. But 
thoſe that are-/ill us'd, are. ſuch as though they 

be but few in the beginning, yet they multiply 
rather in time, than diminiſh, They that take F 
that firſt way,. may, with the help of, God and M. 
mens care, find ſome remedy: for their State, as MW ” 
Agathocles did: : for the others, it is impoſhble p 
they ſhould continue. Whereupon it is to. be IM © 
noted, that in the laying hold of a State, the uſur- WW © 
per thereof ought to run over and execute all I ® 
his cruelties at once, that he be not forced often MW © 
to return to them, and that he may be able, by MW © 
not renewing of them, to give men ſome fecu- Il 
rity, and gain their affe&ions by doing them ſome G 
courteſies. He that carries it otherwiſe, cither ( 
for fearfulneſs, or upon evil advice, is always IW 
conſirain'd to hold his ſword drawn in his hand; Ill © 
nor ever can he rely upon. his ſubjects , therg k 
being no poſhibility tor them, becauſe of his daily 
and continual injuries, to live in any ſafety : for his 
injurics ſhould be done all together, that being {cl- 
domer taſted, they might lef offend 3 2 
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hould be beſtowed by little and little to the end 
they might keep their tafte the better; and above 
al things a Prince . muſt live with his ſubjects in 
ſuch ſort, that no accident either of good or 
evil can make him vary : for neceſſity coming 
upon him by reaſon. of adverſities , thou haſt 
not time given-thee to make advantage of thy 
cruelties 3 and the favours which then thou be- 
toweft, will little help thee, being taken as if 
they came from thee perforce, and fo yield no re- 
turn of thanks. 


D———— 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Civil Principality, 


Ut coming to the other part, when a prin= 

cipal Citizen, not by villany , or any other 
nſufferable violence , but by the favour of his 
fellow-Ccitizens becomes Prince of his native coun- 
try z which we may term a Civil Principality; nor 
to attain hereunto is Vertue wholly, or For- 
tune , wholly neceſſary , but rather a fortunate 
cunning: I ſay , this Principality is climb'd up 


to, cither by the peoples help, or the great mens. 


for, in every City we find theſe two humors dit- 
terz and they ſpring from this , that the people 
defire not to be commanded nor oppreſſed by the 
great ones, and the great ones are deſirous to com- 
mand and oppreſs the people : and from thele two 
everal appetites, ariſe in the City one of theſe 
three effeds, either a Principality , or Liber- 
ty, or tumultuary Licentiouſneſs, The Princi- 
pality is cauſed either by the people, or the 
great ones, according as the one ox the other - 

_ 
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theſe fathions have the occaſion offered 5 for th 
great ones deeing themſelves not able to reſiſt thy 
people, 'begin to turn the whole reputation ty 
oneamong, them, and make him Prince, where: 
by they may under his ſhadow vent their ſpleen 
The people alſo, not being able to ſupport 
preat mens infolencies, converting the whole 
putation to one man, create him their Prince, tc 
be prote@ed by his authority. He that comes te 
thePrincipality by the afhſtance 'of the great ones 
{ubſiſts with more difficulty, than he that attain 
rorit by the peoples favour z for he being mad: 
Prince, hath many about him, who account then 
{elves his equals, and therefore cannot diſpoſe no 
command them at his pleaſure, But he that 
gains the Principality by the peoples favour, find: 
Himſelf alone. in his throne , and hath none « 
very 'few near him that are not very ſupple t 
-bend : beſides this, the great ones cannot upor 
cafie-terms be fatisfied,or without doing of wrong 
to others , whereas a {mall matter contents the 
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people : for the end which the people propoungF; 


t0 themſelves, is more honeſt than that of the 


Lreat men, theſe defiring to oppreſs, they onh 


not to be oppreſſed. To this maybe added alſo,that 


zhe'Prince which is the peoples enemy, can neve 
well ſecure himſelf of them, becauſe of their m 

titude z well may he be ſure of the Nobles, the 
being but a'few. The worſt that a Prince ca 


Jook for of-the people become his enemy, 1s to 


abandoned by them : but when the great on6 
"Once grow his :enemies, 'he is not only to fc: 
their abandoning of him but their making 
party againſt him alſo : fox there being in 'thes 
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+4 Moore forccalt and craft, they always take time by 
& a Mibe forelocks whereby to ſave themſelves, and 
Whek credit with him, who they hope ſhall get 
Wie maſtery. The Prince likewiſe is neceflitated 
aways to live with the ſame people, but can do 
Wc enough without the ſame great men 3 he 
king able to create new ones, and deſtroy them 

wain every day, and to take from them, and 

zive them credit as he pleaſes : and to clear this 

part, I ſay, that great men ought to be confider- 

; Wed two ways principally , that is, if they take 
Why proceedings fo much to heart, as to engage 
their. fortunes wholly in thine, in caſe they lie 

Moot always catching at f{poil , they ought to be 

. ++ Mycdl honour'd and cſtcem'd : thoſe that bind 
' 6. 1Mthemſelyes not to thy fortune,are to be conſidered 
Wiſo two ways either they do it for lack of cou» 
nge, and natural want of ſpirit, and then ſhouldſt 

thou ſerve'thy {elf of them, and of them eſpecially 

What axe men of good advice > for if thy affairs 
Foroſper,thon doſt thy {elt honour thereby; if croſt, 
Mthou needeft not fear them : but when they ob- 
Ylize not. themſelves to thee of purpoſe, and upon 
Woccalion of ambition, it ts a fign they think more 

Wot themſeFres than of thee : and of theſe the 
M?ruice ought to beware, and account of them as 

lis diſcovered enemies : for always in thy adver- 
MFliity they will give a hand too to ruine thee.There- 
More ought he that comes to be Prince by the peo- 
Mples favour, keep them his friends : which he 
May caſrly do, they deſiring only to live free from 
Moppreſſion: : but he that becomes Prince by the 

of Y&<at mens favour, againſt the will of the peo- 
Wple, ought above all things to gain the people to 
him, 
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him, which he may eaſily. effe& , when he takeg 
upon him. their protection ': And becauſe men 
when they 6nd good, where they look for-evil.are 
thereby more endeared to their benetaCtour,there- 
fore” growes the people ſo pliant in their ſubje- 
Cion to him, as if by their favours: he had at- 
tain'd his dignity. And the Prince is able to gain 
them to his fide by many ways; which becauſe 
they vary according to the ſubje, no certain rule 
can be given thereupon 3 wherefore we ſhall let 
them paſs : I will only conclude, that it is nece{- 
ſary for a Prince to have the people his friend ; 
otherwiſe in his adverfities he hath no help. Nabi 
Prince of the Spartans ſupported the fiege of all 
Greece, and an exceeding victorious army of the 
Romans , and againſt thoſe defended his native 


country and State, and this fufhc*'d him. alone, 


that as the danger came upon him ,; he fecur'd 
himſelf of a fewer 3 whereas if the people had been 
his enemy, this had nothing avai'd him. And let 
no man think to overthrow this my opinjon with 
that common proverb,that He that relies upon the 
people, lays his foundation in the dirt ; for thats 


true where a private Citizen grounds upon-them, 


making his account that the people ſhall free hin; 
when either his enemies or the Magiſtrates op- 
preſs him : In this caſe he ſhould tind himſelf 
often decciv'd, as it befel the Gracchies in Rome, 


and in Florence George Scali: but he being a Prince. 
that grounds thereupon, who can command, and 
1s a man'of courage, who hath his. wits about hun 
'1n his adverſities, and wants .not other. . prepa* 


rations, and holds together; the whole multitude 


animated with his: valour 'and oxders ; ſhall 


not 
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not prove deceiv'd by them, and ſhall find he hath 
id good foundations. | Thele Principalities are 
wont to be upon the point of falling when they 
#0 about to skip from the civil order to the-abſo- 
lute : for theſe Princes either command of them- 
lves, or by the Magiſtrate 3 in this laſt caſe their 
(ate is mote weak and datigerons, becanſe they 
tand wholly 'at the-will andpleaſure of theſe Ci- 
tens, who then'are ſet over the Magiſtrates,who 
epecially+iti adverſe times are- able with facitity 
otake their 'Statefrom them”either by rifing up 
wainſt them, -or-by nor obcying them 3 and'then 
the Prince is ' not at hand in' thofe dangers to 
ake the abſolute authority upon him :* for the 
Citizens and' ſubjects that'are accuſtomed to're- 
tive the 'commands fromthe Magiſtrates, 'are 
not like in thofe fractions to obey his :*and in 
doubtful rimes he ſhall always have greateſbpenus 
ry of whom he may trutt 3 for {uch a Prince 
aannot ground -upon that which he ſees in» peace- 
ible times, when the Citizens have need | of the 
Kate; for then every -one rans; and every! one 
promiſes, and every one wilt'ventare his lite for 
tim, when there is no danger near 3 but itn times 
of hazzard, when the State hath need of Citizens, 
there are- but few-of them then, 'and ſo mugh the 
more is this experience dangerous, m that it can 
de but once made. Therefore a prudent- Prince 
ught to deviſe a way whereby his Citizens al- 
ways and-in any caſe and-quality of time may 
lave need of his government, and they ſhall al 
ways after prove taithful to him, | 
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CHAP. X. 


In what manner the Forces of all Prixcipalities ought 
to be meaſured, 


T is requiſite in examining the quality of thoſe Ep, 

Principalities, to have another. confiderati onof,; 
them, that is, if a Prince have ſuch dominious, 
that be-is able in caſe of necetfity to ſubſiſt of him-Y,, 
ſelf, or elſe whether he hath alwayes neeg,of ano-},, 
ther to defend him. - And to clear this point the, 
better, Ljudge them able to ſtand of themſely 15 
who are of Power, citber for their anki_—_ 
men, or quantity of money, to bring into the field}, 
a compleat- Army, and joyn battel, with whoever ry 
comes to affail them ; and fo 1 think thoſe alwayes;j. 
to ſtand in need. of: others help, who axe not able,,, 
to appear in the field againſi the Enemy, but are, 
forc'd to retire within their walls and:guard them, 4; 
Touching the firſt caſe, we have treated already, /1, 
and; ſhal}, add ſomewhat thereto. as eccaſton ſhall}, 
require. In the ſecond caſe, we cannot ſay other, 
{fave only to encourage ſuch Princes to: fortihe and}, 
guard their own. Capital City, and 'of the Coun-Yg,. 
txey about not to hold much account:z and who-g;, 
ever ſhall 'have well fortified that Town., and imy 
touching other matters of Governments ſhall have;,, 
behaved: himſelt towards his Subjects, as hath been 
tormcrly faid, and hereafter ſhall be, ſhall never be 
aſſail'd;but with» great regard ; for men willing] 
undertake not enterpriſes; where they ſee dithcul 
ty to work them through 3 nor can much fact 


. Jlity be there found, where one affails him, _ 
| at 
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hath his town ſtrong and well guarded, and is not 
hated of his people. The Citics of Germany are 
very free. 3 they have but very little'of the coun- 
try about them belonging/to them 3 and they 0- 
ley the Emperor, when they pleaſe, and they 
and not in fear, neither of him nor any other 
Potentate about them : for they are in ſuch a man- 
xr fortified, that every one thinks the ſiege of any 
of them would'prove hard and tedious: for all of 
them have ditches and rampires, and good ftore of 
Artillery, and always have their publick cellars 
well provided with meat and drink and firing for 
2year : beſides this, whereby to feed the common 
xxople,and without any loſs to the publck, they 


have always irf common, whereby they are able for 
Y:year to imploy thern in the labour of thoſe trades 


that are the finews and the life of that City , 
and of that indufiry whereby the commons ordi- 
narily fupported themfelves : they hold up alſo 
the military exerciſes in repute.and hereupon have 
they many orders to maintain them. A Prince 
then that is maſter of a good ftrong City,and cauf- 
«h not himſelf to be hated, cannot be aſſaulted ; 
and in caſe he were, . he that ſhould afſart hith , 
ſhould be fain to quit him with ſhame : for the af- 
fairs of the world are {o various, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible that an army can lie incamp'd before a 
town for the ſpace of a-whole year : and if any 
ſhould reply, that the people having their poſfefit- 


Y 0:5 abroad. -in caſe they ſhould ſee them on fire, 


would not have patience, and the tedious ficge 


"Hind their love to themſelves woutd make them for- 


rt their Prince : I anſwer that a Prince puiffant 
ad couragious, will eafily maſter thoſe difficulties, 
| Oo 2 naw 
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now giving his ſubj<&s hope , that the mif- 
chict-will not be of durance 3 ſometimes affright 


them with the cruelty of their enemies, and 0- 


therwhiles cunning]ly ſecuring himſelt of thoſe 
whom he thinks too forward to run to the 'ene- 
my. Beſides this, by: ordinary reaſon the ene- 
my: ſhould burn and waſte their country, upon 
his arrival, and at thoſe times while mens minds 
are yet warm, and reſolute in their detence : and 
therefore fo. much the leſs ought a Prince doubt : 
for after ſome tew days, that their courages grow 
cool, the dammages' are all done, and milſchicts 
received, -and there is no help for it, and then have 
they more occalion to cleave faſter to their Prince, 
thinking he is now more bound to them, their 
houſes having for his defence been fixed, and their 
poſſeſhons | waſted 3 and mens nature 1s as well 
to hold: themfclves  oblig'd for the kindneſſes 
they. do,'as for thoſe they receive » whereup- 
on if all-be well weigh'd , a wiſe Prince ſhall 
not find! much difficulty to keep ſure and true 
to 'him! his. Citizens hearts at 'the beginning 
and, latter end of the | fiege , when he hath 
no. want of. provifion for food : and ammu- 
nition. 


———_— 


| R C H A P: X I: 
| Concerning Eceleftaſtical Principalities. 


Here remains now: only that we treat of the 

** Eccleſiaſtical principalitics , about whichall 
the difficultics are betore they are gotten _ 
Y- they 
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they are attained to either by Vertue or For- 
tune 3 and without the one or the other they 
zre held : for they are maintain'd by orders 1n- 
veteratedin the Religion ; all which are {o power- 
ful ond of ſuch nature, that they maintain their 
Princes in their dominions in what manner fo- 
ever they' procede and live. Theſe only have an 
ERate and defend it not , have ſubjets and go- 
rvern them not 3 and yet their States becauſe un- 
defended.are not taken from them 3 nor their {ub- 
Kats, though not govern'd, care not, think not, 
neither are able to alien themſelves from them. 
Theſe Principalities then are only happy and ſc- 
cure : but they being ſuſtained by ſuperiour cauſes, 
whereunto humane underſtanding reaches not, I 
will not meddle with them : tor being ſet up 
and maintained by God, it would be the partoof a 
preſumptuous and raſh mano enter into diſcourſe 
of them. Yet it any man ſhould ask me whence 
It procedes, that the Church in temporal power 
tath attain'd to ſuch greatneſs, ſeeing that till 
the time of Alexander the fixth, the Italian Po- 
tentates, and not only they who are entituled the 


Potentates,: but every Baron and Lord though*oF- 


the meaneſt condition, in -regard of the tempo- 
nlity, 4nade but ſmall -account of it ; and now a 
King of ' France trembles at the power thercot 
ind it hath been able to drive him out -of Tta- 
ly, *and ruine the Venetians ; and however this 
& well known, methinks it. is not ſuperſtitious 
n ſome part to recal it to memory, Before that 
Charles" King of France paſt into Ttaly, this 
Countrey was under the rule cf the Pope , Ve- 
wtans , the King of Naples, the Duke of Mila, 
Oo 3 ard 


-nd the Floretines. .Theſe Potentatcs took two 
 hings principally, to their care 3 the one, that no 
Toreigner ſhould invade Italy ; the other , that 
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no. one of them ſhould cnlarge their State, 
They, againſt whom this care was moſt taken, 

were the Pope and the Venetiqus ; and to xelirain At 
the Venetiaus thexe needed the ynjon: of all the 
reſt, as it was in the defence of Ferrara 1 and 
to keep the Pope low , they ſerycd themſelves 
of the Barons of Rane, who being divided intg 
two fattions, the Orſini and Colonneſi, there was 
always occaſion of offence between them , who 
ſtanding ready with their arms jn hand in the 
view of the Pope, held the Popedom weak and 
feeble : and however ſometimes there aroſe a cous 
ragious Pope,as was Sextys z yet either his fortune 
or his wiſdom was not able- to free him 6 
theſe incommodities , and the brevity. of thei 
lives was the cauſe thercot 3 for in ten years, 
which time, one with another, Popes grdinarily ſor 
liv'd, with much ado could they bring low one 
of the factions. And if, as we may ſay, one had 
near put out the Coloneſi , there axoſe another 
encmy -to the Orfixi, who made them grow again, 
ſo that there was never tirme quite to, rept them 
out. This then was the cauſe, why the Popes 
temporal power was of ſmall eſteem in Italy; 
there aroſe afterwards Pope Alexander the; ſixth, 
who of all the Popes that ever were, ſhewed what 
a Pope was able to do with money and forces: 
and he effected, by means of his inftrument, Duke *7< 
Valeatiae , and by occaſion of the Freneh-mens 
paſſage, all thoſe thipgs which I have formerly dil 
courled upon the Nakes actions: a" An 
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his purpoſe - was nothing at all to enlarge the 
Church-dominions, but to make the Duke great 3 
yet what he did, turn'd to the Churches ad- 
vantage, which after his death when the Duke 
was taken away , was the heir of all his pains. 
Afterwards ſucceeded Pope Julius, and tound 
the Church great, having all Romania, and all 
the Barens of Rome being quite rooted out, and 
by Alexanders perſecutions, all their factions 
worn down 3 he found alſo the way open. tor 
the heaping up of moneys, never practiſed before 
Alexander's time ; which things Fzla not only 
tollow*d, but augmented 3 and thought to make 
himſelf maſter of Boloxia, and extinguiſh the Ve- 
aetians, and chaſe the Freuch men out of Italy : 
and theſe deſigns of his prov'd all lucky to him, 
and {o much the more to his praiſe in that he did 
all for the good of the Church, and in no pri- 
vate regard : he kept alſo the faftions of. the Or- 
ſm: and Colonneh,, in the fame State he found them : 
and though there were among, them ſome head 
whereby to cauſe an alteration 3 yer two things 
have held them quiet. 3 the one the. power of 
the Church , which ſomewhat affrights them, 
the other becauſe they have -no Cardinals of 
their Factions , who are- the primary cauſes of 
all the troybles .amongft ther : nor ſhall cheſe 
parties ever be at reſt; while they have Car- 
dinals 3 becauſe they nouriſh the tatious both 
in Rome, and abroad z and the. Barons then 
are forced. to undertake the defence of them : 
and thus from the Prclates ambitions ariſe 
the diſcords and tumults among the Barons. 
And now hath Pope Leo his Holincſs tound 
Oo 4 tne 
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the Popedom exceeding puiſſant ;' of whom ite q 
1s hoped, that if they amplifed it by arms, he by nit: 
his goodneſs and intinite other vertues will much {her 
more advantage and dignihe it. 


———_— 


CHAP. XIL / 


How many ſorts of Military diſcipline there are, and 
touching Mercenary ſoldiers, +. * 4. 


T.FAving trcated particularly of the qualities 
of thoſe Principalities, which 1n the be- 
ginning I propounded to diſcourſe upon ,' and Þþ 
confider'd in ſome part.the reaſons of. their well 
and iN :being, and-ſhew'd the ways whereby ma- i 
ny. have {ought te: gain, and hold them it r& þ 
mains now that I ſpeak.'in general of the offences 
and defences, that. may chance in each of the fore- Þþ 
named. We have formerly ſaid that it is necef 
{ary for a Prince to have good foundations laid ; 
otherwiſe it muſt needs be that he go-to wrack. 
'The- principal foundations that all States have, as 
well -new, as old, or mixt, are good laws, and 
good arms 4-and becauſe there cannot be good Il 
laws, where there-are not good arms and where 
there are good arms, :there mnſit-needs be good 
laws, T will omit to diſcourſe of the laws, and 
{ſpeak of arms. I ſay then that the arms, wherc- 
withal a Prince defends his State, either are his 
Own, Or. mercenary, .Or auxiliary , or mixt. 
Thoſe that are mercenary and auxiliary, are uny 
profitable and dangerous, and it'any one holds bis 


Statc topnded upon mercenary arms,he ſhall ncvcx 
= be 
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m ite quiet, nor ſecure, becauſe they are never well 


ne by 


nuch 


nited, ambitious, and without diſcipline, \trea- 
herous, among their friends ſtout, among their 


nernies cowardly 3 they. have no fear of God, 


jor keep any faith with men 3 and ſo long only 
lefer they the doing of miſchief, till 'the enemy 
omes to aſſail thee z and in time of peace thou 


tt deſpoiled by them, in war. by thy enemies 7 


hereaſon hereof is, becauſe they have no other 
ove, nor other cauſe to keep them in the held, 
ut only a ſmall ſtipend, which 'is not of force 
omake them willing to hazard- their lives for 
& 3 they are willing indeed to be thy ſoldiers, 
ill thou goeſt to fight 3 but then they fly, or run 
way : which thing would coft-me but {mall pains 
to perſwade 3 for the ruine of 1taly hath not had' 
ny:other cauſe now a days, than for that it hat 
ieſe many years rely'd upon- mercenary arttis z 
which a good while fince perhaps may have done 
"me man ſome ſervice, and aiaong themſelves 
ey may have been thought valiant : but ſo ſoon! 
any foreign enemy appeared, they quickly ſhews 
d what they were. Whereupon Charles the 
ling of France, without - oppolition, made him- 


klf maſter of all Italy: and'he that ſaid, thar the 


uſcs thereof were our faults, {aid'true 3 but theſe 
vere not thoſe they believed, but what I have 
old z and becauſe they were the Princes faults, 
they alſo have ſuffered the puniſhment. 1 will 
fuller ſhew the infelicity of theſe arms. The'mer- 
cnary Captains are either very able men,or not : it 
they be, thou canſt not. repoſeiany truſt in them? 
tor they will always aſpire unto their own pro- 
per advancements, either by ſuppreſſing of thee 
| that 
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thatart their Lord, or by ſuppreſſing of ſome on&;nc 
elſe quite. qut of thy purpoſe : but if the Car 
tain be not valorous, he ordinarily ruines thee My;1; 
and in caſe it be anſwered, that whoever ſh; 
have his Arms in his hands, whether merce 
ry or not, will doſo: I would reply, that arm; 
are to be employed either by a Prince, or Comj 
mon-wealth. The Prince ought to go in perſonff; 
and perform the office of a Commander : th; 
Republick is to {end forth her Citizens : and whe 
ſhe ſends forth one that proves not of abilitie 
ſhe ought to change him thenz and when hd 
does prove valorous,to bridle him ſo hy the Lay 
that he exceed not his Commiſhon. And by ex 
perience we fee, that Princes and Republicks « 
themſelves alone, make very great ConqueſisY 
but that mercenary Arms never do other tha 
harm 3 and more hardly falls a Republick armec 
with her own Arms under the obedience of one 
of her own Citizens, than one that is armed by 
foreign Arms. Rome and Sparta ſubſiſted many 
Ages armed and free, The Swiſſers are exceeding 
ly well armed, and yet very free. Touching mer 
cenary Arms that were of old, we have an examFo 
ple of the Carthaginians, who near upon werdffcio 
oppreſs'd by. their own mercenary Souldiers Yjle 
when the firſt war with the Romans was finiſhed Þ w} 
however the Carthaginians had their own Citizen thi 
for their Captains. Philip of Macedon was made byſfi fic 
the Thebans after Epaminonds his death, GeneralY py 
of- their Armies and after the victory, he took hy 
from them their Liberty. The Mzlexeſes when hit 
Duke Philip was dead, entertain'd Francis Sforzaff pa 
into their pay againſt the Venetians, who havingl tc 
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nquiſht their enemy at Caravaggio, afterwards 
yoed with them, whereby to. uſurp upon the 
waneſes his Maſters, Szforze his Father, being 
1 Joan the Queen of Naples pay, left her on a 
dden difarmed z whereupon ſhe , to fave her 
lingdom, was conſtrain'd to caſt her ſelf intothe 
King of Arragon's boſom. And in caſe the Vene- 
ans and the Florentines have formerly augment- 
d their State with theſe kinde of Arms, and their 
wn Captains, and yet none of them have ever 
made themſclves their Princes, but rather defend» 
d them : I anſwer, that the Florextines in this 
aſe have had fortune much their friend : for of 
nlorous Captains , which they might any way 
kar, ſome have not becn victors, ſome have had 
oppoſition, and others have laid the aim of their 
ambitions another way, He who overcame not; 
was Fohu Aonto, of whoſe faith there could. no 
proot be made, being he vanquiſht not but every 


one will acknowledge, that had he vanquiſh'd, the 


WW Florentines were at his diſcretion. Sforza had als 


ing 
mer 


waycs the Bracceſchi for his advertaries, ſo that 
they were as a guard one upon another. Francis 
converted all his ambition againſt Lombardy: Brac- 


Yi againſt the Church, and the Kingdom of Na- 


ples, But let us come to that which followed a 


W while agoc. The Florentines made Paul Vitell; 
FW thcir General, a throughly advis'd man, and who 


from a private fortune had roſe to very great re- 
putation : had he taken Piſa, no man will den 
but that the' Florentixes muſt have held faſt wit 


uy him ; for had he been entertained in their enemics 
WJ pay, they had no remedy ; and they themſelves 


tolding of him, of force were to obey him. The 


V enxet ans, 
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Venetians,if we conſider their proceedings, we (half 
ſce they wroyght both warily and gloriouſly,whil 

themſelves made war, which was before their” 
undertakings by land, where the Gentlemen withiff 
their own Commons in Arms behav'd themfelvg 
bravely : but when they began to fight by land”; 
they loſt their valour, and follow'd the cuſtom; 
of Italy; and in the beginning of their enlarge, 

ment by land, becauſe they had not much Terri 
tory, and yet were of great reputation, they ha 
not much cauſe to fear their Captains but as the 
began to extend their bounds, which was under 
their Commander Carminiols, they had a taſte of 
this error : for perceiving he was exceeding valo- 


rous, having under his condud beaten the Duke off... 


Milan; and knowing on the other fide, how he was 
cold in the war, they judg'd that they could not 
make any great conqueſt with him 3; and becauſe 


they neither would nor could caſhier him,that they... 


might not loſe what they had gotten, they wereſif 

forced for their own fafeties to put him to death... 
Since they have had for their General Bartbolo-, 
mezy of Berganio, Robert of St. Severin, the Count, 


of Petilian, and ſuch like : whereby they were tof., 
fear their loſſes, as well as to hope for gain : a... 


it fell out afterwards at Vayla, where in one day 
they loſt that, which with ſo much pains they 
had gotten in cight hundred years : for 'from 
theſe kinde of Arms grow lack and flow and} 
weak gains but ſudden and wonderfull loſſes: 
And becauſe I am now come with theſe exam-iih; 
ples into Italy, which now theſe many years have 
been govern'd by mercenary Arms, I will _ 8 
deeper into them , to the end that their cou , 

an 


e (hal 
whi 
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d progreſs: being better diſcover'd, they may 
the better amended. You have to underſtand, 


Wt o ſoon as in theſe later times the yoak of 


je Italian Empire began to be (haken off, and the 


Wope had gotten reputation in the Temporality, 


fly was divided into ſeveral States: for many 
the great Cities took Arms againſt their No- 


Wility z who under the Emperours protection had 


dd them in oppreſſion 3 and the Pope favoured 
beſe, whereby he might get himſclt reputation 


KH the Temporality 3 of many others, their Citi- 


s became Princes, ſo that hereupon Ttaly being 
ome into the Churches hands as it were, and 


Wine few Republicks, thoſe Prieſts and Citizens 
Fot accuſtomed to the uſe of Arms, began to'take 


rangers to their pay. The firſt that gave reputa- 


"Wion to theſe Souldiers was Alberick of Como in 


mania, From his diſcipline among others de- 


"Mcended Brachio and Sforza, who in their time 


ere the arbitres of Ttaly z after theſe tollowed all 


Withers, who even till our dayes have commanded 


be Arms of 1zaly; and the ſucceſs of their valour 


"With been that it was overrun by Charles, pillaged 


Lewis, forc'd by Ferdinand, and diſgrac'd by the 


wiſſers, The order which they have held, hath 


xen, firſt whereby to give reputation to their own 
rms to take away the credit of the Infantry, This 
bey did, becauſe they having no State of their 
wn, but living upon their induſtry,their few foot 
ave them no reputation, and many they were not 


"Wole to maintainz whereupon they reduc'd them- 


lves to Cavalry, and ſo with a ſupportable 
un1ber they were entertained and honoured : and 
latters were brought to, ſuch terms, that in an 

OE Army 
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Arrmy of twenty thouſand Souldiers you ſhould” 


not finde two thouſand foot. They had moreover 
us'd all induſtry to free themſelves and their Soy 
diers of all pains and fear, in their skirmithes, not 
kitting , but taking one another priſoners, and 
without ranfom for their freedom 3 they repaired 
nof all to their Tents by night, nor made palin 
do or trench thereabout, not lay m the held i 
the Summer : and all theſe things were thus ce 
ttived and agreed of among them in their mili 
fary orders, whereby ( as is fatd ) to avoid pains 
and dangers, infomuch as they have brought Ita 
mto ſlavery and diſgrace. | 


WY Y 0 "I 


CHAP. x11t. 


= * Of Anxiliary Soldiers, mixt, and Native, 


Tk E Auxthary forces, being the other kinde offſ® 
unprofitable Arms, are , when any puiſfant 
one is called im, who with his forces comes to alhft 


and defend thce; ſuch as in theſe latter times did 4 


Pope Frlius uſe, who having ſcen the evil proof off 
his Mercenary Souldiers in the enterprize of Fer 
rara, applyed himſelf to the Auxiliaries, and * 
ecd' with Ferdinand King of Spain, that wit 
his Forces he ſhould aid him. Theſe arms may 
be profitable and advantageous for themſelves 
bur for him that calls them in, hurtfull; becauſe 
ww lofing,. thow art left defeated'; and conquer4* 
ing, thou becomeſt their priſoner. And howevet 
that of cheſe examples the ancient ſtories are ful 
fraught; yet will f not part from this ow 
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ili the ſecond,, which is as yet freſh : whoſe 
zurſe could not bave been more inconfiderate, 

Wir the defire he had to get Ferrera, to put himſelf 
Wholly into ſtrangers hands: but his good fortune 
Mauſed another cauſe to ariſe, that hindred him 

ym receiving the fruit of his evil choice ;, for his 
xiliaries being broken at Ravexna.and the Sweſ- 

5 thereupon arriving, who put the Conquerours 
flight beyond all opinion, even their own and 

1: Withers, he chancednot to remain his enemies prifo- 
-jier, they being, put to flight, nor prifoner to: his 
uxiliaries,, baving vanquiſhed by other forces 

han theirs. The Florentives being wholly difarms- 

d, brought ten thouſand French to Piſa for to 

whe it, by which: courſe they ran more hazzard, 

han in any time of their troubles. The Emperour 

f Conſtaxtinople,to oppreſs his neighbours, brought 

(to Greece ten thouſand: Turky, who when the was 

as ended, could not be got out thence, which: was 
ofih® beginning; of Greeces ſervitude under the. Inti- 
Wicls. He then that will in no caſe be able to overs 
rallicome, let him ſerve himſelf of theſe arms, for they 
Wc much more dangerous than. the mercenaries z 
ofFvr by thoſe thy ruine ismore {addenly executed; 
or they are all: united, and all. bent to the obe- 
tence of another. But for the Mercenaries. to 
turt thee, when they have vanquiſhed, there is ns 
Munore need of time, and greater occahon, they not 

5s Micing all united. in a body, and being found: our 
Mind paid: by thee, wherein a third'that thou mak*ſe 
xFficir head, cannot ſuddenly gain fo great Autho- 
Mity, that he can endammage' thee. In ſfumme, 
Wn the Mercenaries. their. ſloth and lazineſs to 
Might is more dangerous.; inthe Auxiliaries their 
| yalour, 
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ralour. 'Wherefore a wiſe Prince hath alwayes 
avoyded theſe kinde of arms, and betaken him(elf 
to his: own, and Ydefired rather to loſe with his: 
oww; than conquer with anothers, accounting 
that not a true vidory which was gotten with 
others arms. I will not doubt'to alleadge Ceſar 
Borgia, and his'aGtions. This Duke -entred into 


. Romania with Auxiliary arms ,: bringing with 


him all French: Souldiers : but afterwards not ac- 
counting thoſe arms ſecure, bent himſelf to mer- 
cenaries judging; leſs 'danger to be'in thoſe, and: 
took in pay the Orfini and the Vitellj which afters. 
wards in the proot of them, finding wavering, un-' 
faithfull, and dangerous, he extinguiſh'd, and be- 
took himſelt to his own ; and it may eaſily be per- 
ceiv'd what difference there- is :betweeny the one 
and the other of thefe Arms, conſidering thewdif- 
ference that was between the Dukes reputation; 
when he had the French men alone; and when he 
had the Orſini and Vitell: ;} but when he remain'd 
with his own, and ſtood of himſelf, we ſhall tinde 
t-was much augmented : nor ever was it of great 
elteem, but when. every one ſaw, that he wholly 
poſſeſſed his own Arms, I thought not to have 
parted from the J1talian examples of late memo- 
ry 3. but that I muſt not let paſs that of Hiero the 
Syracuſan, being one of thoſe 1 formerly nam'd. 
This man ( as 1 faid before) being made General 
of the Syracuſant forces, knew prelently that mer- 
cenary Souldicry was: nothing} for their profit in 
that. they were Hirelings, as our Ttalzans are 
and finding no. way either to hold or caſhier 
them, made them all be cut to ipieces, and after- 


watds waged war with his own men, and _—__ 
| others, 
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achers; T will alſo call to memory a figure of the 
01d Teſtament ſerving juſt to this purpoſe. When 
David preſented himſelf before Saul to go to fight 
2 wich Goliab the Philiſtims Champion, Saxl to'en- 
þ WI courge him, clad him with his own Armes, whictr 
David when he had them upon his back, refus'd, 
5M fying, he was not able to make any proof of him- 
þWi&f cherein ; and therefore wonld go meet the 
Enemy with his own ſling and ſword, In funim, 
others Armes either fall from thy ſhoulders, or 
cumber or ſtreighten thee. Charles the ſeventh, 
Rather of Lewis the eleventh, having by his good 
fortune and Valour ſet France at liberty from the 
MI inlif, knew well this neceſfity of being Arm'd 
vith his own Armes, and fettled in his Kingdome 
«M'ihe Ordinances. of men at Armes, and Intantry. 
Wiaterwards King Lewis his Son aboliſht thoſe of 
the Infantry, and began to take the Swiſſers to 
eMfy which errour fajlow'd by the others; is (as 
1 ow indeed it appears) the cauſe of that King- 
« MW fomes dangers.” For having given reputation to 
e Wihe Swiſſers , they have render'd all their own 
; Warmes contemptible; for this hath wholly ruin'd 
> Wiicir Foot; and oblig'd their men at Armes to 
; {Wiorrein Armes : for being accuſtomed to ſerve with 

> Wie Swiſſers; they think they are not able to over- 
. Wome without them. From whence it comes that 

| Wtie French are not of force againſt the Swifſers, 

. Yd without them alfo again others'they uſe not 

Wo adventure. Therefore are the French' Armies 

mixt, part Mercenaries, and part Natives, which 

Armes are far better than the fimple Mercenaries, 

Wir fimple Auxiliarics, and much Interiour to the 

 WNatives'; and let the ſaid example fuffice for that : 
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for the Kingdome of France would have been y 

conquerable, if Charles his Ordex had been aug 
mented and maintain*d : but men in their (mall 
wiſdome begin a thing, which then becauſe it hath; 
ſome favour of good, diſcovers not the poyſar 
that lurks thereunder, as I before ſaid of the he 
Rik feavers. Wherefore that Prince which per 
ceives not miſchicts, but as they grow up, is not 
truly wiſe; and this is given but to few : and if we 


con{ider the firſt ruine of the Roman Empire, well. 


ſhall find it was from taking the Goths firſt intoffi,j 
their pay 3 for from that beginning the Forces offi 
the Roman Empire began to grow weak, and ; 
the valour that was taken hence was given to then 
I conclude then, that without having Armes off, 
their own, no Principality can be ſecure, or 
ther is wholly oblig'd to Fortune, not having vai 
four to ſhelter it in adverſity. And it was alwaye 
the Opinion and ſaying of wiſe men, that nothinglf 
is {o weak and unſetled, as is the reputation offffh, 
Power not founded upon ones own proper Force: 
which are thoſe that are compoſed of thy Subjeds. 
or Citizens, or Servants ; all the reſt are Mercena4, 
ry or Auxiliary ; and the manner how to order 


thoſe well, is cafie to find out, if thoſe Orders a, 


bove nam'*d by me, ſhall be but run over, and if iq 
ſhall be but confider'd, how Phzlip, Alexander the 
Great his Father, and in what manner many Re 
publicks and Princes have arm'd and appointed, 
themſelves, to which appointipents I refer my { 
wholly. 
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CHAP. xIV. 


that belongs to the Priuce touching Military Diſ- 


ctpl ine; 


A Prince then ought to have no other ayme, 
4 nor other thonght, nor take any thing elſe 
Jt his proper Art, but War, and the orders and 
Wiſcipline thereof :' for that is the ſole Art which 
flongs to him that commands, and is of ſo great 
xcellency, that not only thoſe that are born Prin- 
Ss, it maintains ſo ; but many times raiſes men 
Wom a private Fortune to that Dignity. And it 1s 
ten by the contrary, that when Princes have given 
hemſelves more to their Delights, than to the 
Wars, they have Ioſt their Statesz and the firlt 
ſe that makes thee loſe it, is, the negle& of that 
z and the cauſe that makes thee gain it,, is 
hat thou art experienc'd and approv'd in that Art, 
rancs Sforzd by being a man at Arms, of a pri- 
ate man became Duke of M12» ; and his Sons by 
xcuſing themſelves of the troubles and pains be- 
ging to thoſe imployments of Princes, became 
*Wivate men. For among other miſchicts thy neg- 
Wt of Arms brings upon thee, it cauſes thee to be 
TWontemn'd, which is one of thoſe diſgraces, from 
mich & Prince ought to keep himſelf, as hereafter 
tall be ſaid : for from one that is diſfarm'd, to one 
mt 1s arm'd there is no proportion 3 and reaſon 
Ml not, that he who is in Arms, ſhould willing-. 
If yield obedience to him that is unfurnifh'd of 
mem, and that he that is difarm'd ſhould be in ſe- 
tify among; his artned' Vaſſals; for there being 
"O23 difdam 


/ 
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diſdain in the- one, and ſufpicion in the other 
it is impotfible theſe: ſhould ever well co-operate 
And therefore a Prince who is quite unexperienc' 
in-matter of War, beſides the other infelicitics be" 
longing to him, as is ſaid, cannot be had in an 
eſteem among his ſouldiers, nor yet truft in then 
Wherefore he ought never to negle& the pradice 


of the Art of War, and in time of peace ſhould** 
he exerciſe it more than in the War; which hat** 


may be able to do two wayes 3 the one practical 
ly, and in his labours and recreations of his body" 
the other Theorically. And touching the praCtick 


part, he ought beſides the keeping of his own Sub» 


jects well train'd up in the diſcipline and exerciſe 
of Arms, give himſelf much to the chaſe, whereY 
by to accuſtome his body to pains, and partly toff 
underſtand the manner of ſituations, and to knou 
how the mountains ariſe, which way: the vallie 
open themſelves, and how the plains are diſtend 
cd flat abroad, and: to conceive well the nature off 
the rivers, and mariſh ground, and hercin to be. 
ſftow very much care, which knowledge is pro 
table in two kinds : tirſt he learns thereby to know 
his own Countrey, and is the better enabled to un: 
derftand the defence thereof , and afterwards by 
means of this knowledge and experience in theſe 
fituations, eaſily comprehend any-other {ituation,ſ' 
which a new he hath need to view, for the; little 


Hillocks, Vallies, Plains, Rivers, and Mariſh places." 


For example, they in Txſcaxy are like unto thoſe 
of other Countries : ſo that from the knowledge” 
of the fite of one Countrey, it is cafie to attain toi 
know that of others. And that Prince that want: 

this Ski, fails of the principal part a Conn 
A | oul 
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Mould be furniſhe with 3 for this ſhows the way 

how to diſcover the enemy, to pitch the camp, to 

Wed their Armies, to order their battels, and alſo 
 beſiege a town at thy beſt advantage. Philoporgy 

s Prince of the Achaians, among other prai- 

. Wis writers give him, they ſay, that in time of 

jeace, he thought upon nothing ſo much as the 

FeraQtice of war 3 and whenſoever he was abroad 

\ Yn the fields to diſport himſelf with his friends, 

yould often ftand (till, and diſcourſe with them, 

- 1 Wln caſe: the enemies were upen the top of that 

Mill, and we here with our army, whether of us 

wo ſhould have the advantage, and how might 

ore ve lately go to find them, keeping ſtill our orders 

ind if we would retire our ira , what courſe 

Mould we take, if they retir'd, how ſhould we 

 olow them ? And thus on the way, propound- 

d them all. ſuch accidents as could befal in any 

Way 3 would hear thcir opinions,and tell his own, 

nd confirm it by argument ; ſo that by his con- 

6 Maual thought hereupon, when ever he led any 

J&my no chance could happen, for which he had 

taxemedy. But touching the exerciſe of the 

Fuind,'a Prince ought to read Hiſtories, and in 

Wiem..conſider the ations of the worthieſt men, 

tark how. they - have'behay'd themſelves in the 

ars, examine the occaſions of their victories 

nd thejr:lofſes ; whereby they may -be able to a- 

od theſe, and obtain thoſe ; and above all, do 

6 formerly ſome excellent man hath done, who 

ath taken upon him to imitate, if any one that 

Wuth gone before him bath left his memory glo- 

\deefÞ'us, the courſe he took, and kept always near 
jFWto him the remembrances of his aftions and 
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worthy deeds: 2 as it is ſaid; that Alexauder 
great umitated Achiles, Ceſar Alexander, and Scipul 

:Cyrus.. And whoever reads the life of Cyrus. W i 
£11 by Xenophoy, may calily perceive atterwand: 
in Scipio's life how much glory bis imitation gain 
ed him, and how mach Scipio did conform him 
(elf in his chaſtity, affability,bumanity and libe 
lity with thoſe things that are written by: Xexophy 
'of Cyr. Such like ways ought a wiſe Prince tc 
take, nor ever be idlc in quiet times, but by hi: 
pains then, as itewere provide himſelf of ton 
whereof be may make {ome uſe in his adverſity, t 
the end that when the times change, he iniay be abl 
£0 reſiſt the ſtorms of his baxd fortune. - | 


—— " 


”— 
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of thoſe things, in reſpelt whereof men, Ka 
. aly Princes, are praiſtd, or diſpraiſed. 


T5. now remains that we confider what thaog 
ditions of a Prince ought/to be, -and his tem 
of government over his {ubjeGs, and, towards hi 
Eiends, And hecauſe Iknow'that many have'wri 
ten hereupon/3 I doubt; left I venturing: alfo tt 
txeat thereof, may be branded. with'preſumptior 
eſpecially ſeeing 1 am likeenough to deliver at 
'opinion different from - others; :: But: my inter 
being to write for the adyaytage of Him tha 
underſtands'me, I thought it_fitter to follow 
effeual truth of the matter; than the imaginati 
on thereot ; And many Principalities and Repul 
= have becn in imagivation, which nelthe 


ave been, {cen NOT Known to be indeed ; 
ther 
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there is ſuch a diſtance between how men do 


-. Mie, and how, men ought to live, that he who 
ds karns that which: is done, for that which ought 
"Wt be done, learns ſooner his ruine than his pre- 
= frvationz for that man who will profeſs honeſty 


Wi all his aQtions, muſt needs go to ruine amongſt 
þ many that are diſhoneſt, Whereupon it is 
neceſſary for a Prince, deſiring, to preſerve him- 
W(lf, to be able to make uſe of that honeſty, and 
tolay it aſide again, as need ſhall require. Paf- 
Ming by then things that are only in imagination 

longing to a Prince,to diſcourſe upon thoſe that 
Mae really true 3 I fay that all men, whenſoever 
Waecation is made. of them, and eſpecially Princes, 
becauſe they are placed aloft in the view of all, 


—Hue taken notice of for ſome of thele qualities, 


which procuxe them either commendation or 
Wblame: and this is that ſome one is held libe- 

rl, ſome miſerable, ( miſerable, I ſay, not co- 
vetous 3 for the covetous deſire to have though 
it were by rapine z but a miſerable man is be,' that 
too : much forbears to make uſe - of his own ) 
».Mf ome free givers, others extortioners 3 ſome 
. Wl cruel, others pitious 3 the one a League-breaker, 
another . faithful 3 the one effeminate and of 
{mall courage, the other fierce and 'couragious 3 
the one courteous, the other proud. 3 the one 
aſcivious, the other chaſte 3 the one of fair 
dealing, the other wily and crafty 3 the one hard, 
MF tac other cakie 3 the'one grave, the other light 3 
MF the one religious ,. the other incredulous.,, and 

luch like. I know that every one will confeſs , 
it were exceedingly praiſe-worthy for a Prince 
(0. be adorned with all theſe aboyc-named quar- 
| Pp4 Jlities 
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ities that are good : but becauſe this is not pofY# S 
ible, nor do humane. conditions admit ſuch per$#%: 
fection in vertues, it is neceſſary for him to be 
diſcreet, that he know how to avoid the infa 
my of thoſe vices which would thruſt him out 
of his State 3 and if'jt be poſſible, beware of thoſe 
alſo which are not able to remove him thence; 
but where it cannot be, gt them paſs with lc 
regard. And yet let him not ſtand much uponit, 
though he incurr the infamy of thoſe vices, with 
out which he can very hardly fave his State : for 
if all be throughly confidered, ſomething we 
ſhall find which will have the colour and very 
faceof Vertue, and following them, they wil 
lead thee to thy deſtruction 3 whereas ſome others 
that ſhall as much ſeem vice, if we take the courk 
they lead us, ſhall diſcover unto us the way to our 
fatety and well-being, | | | 


el w_ 4. —D— 


' The ſecond blemiſh in this our Anthours book, 
I find in this fifteenth Chapter :''where be inſtrudit 
bis Prince to uſe ſuch an ambidexterity  as\ that ht 
may ſerve himſelf either of ve#tue, or vice, accord- 


ang to his advantage, which in' tyut pollicy 1 xneitherÞfl the 


good in attaining the Principality nor in ſecuring it it | 
when it is attain'd, For Politicks preſuppoſe Etbicks, I ſhal 
which will never allow this rule: as that a' man irec 
might make this ſmall difference between pwertut,ff| the 
and vice. that | be may indifferently lay aſide, of ber 
take wp the one or the other, and put it in pratiice ar mit 
beſt conduceth to the end he propounds himſelf.I doubt © | 
our Author' would have blam'd David's regard tf bis 
Saul, when 1 Sam, 24. in the cave be cut off the q it. 
| | if 
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off SauPs garment, and ſpared his bead; and after- 

per. yerds in the 26, when be forbad Abiſhai to firike 
x ſolf tim as be. lay ſleeping. Worthy of a Princes con- 
nfa{fderation is that ſaying of Abigail to David, x Sam. 

outF25. 30. It ſhall come to paſs when the Lord ſhall 
Yb-ve done ta my Lord according to all that be bath 
N poker concerning thee, aud ſhall have appointed thee 
Ruler over Iſrael, that this ſhall be nogrief to thee, 

wor offence of beart wnto my Lord, that thou haſt fore 
Y born 20 ſhed blood, &c, For ſurely the. conſcience. of 
this evil ground whereupon they have either built, or 
wderpropped their tyranny, cauſes men, 4s well me- 
tus as ſpes+in longum projicere, which ſets them @ 
hs on furtber miſchief. 


” A 


CHAP. XVL. 
of Liberslity, 4nd Mi ierablemfs, 


o, Ir ing then at the firſt a6. che FRO 
mentioned: qualities, I ſay tMat. it would: be 
t be very well to be accounted liberal : nevertheleſs, 
rd-F liberatity:: uſed in ſach: a manner, 1as'to make 
berff thee þe-accounted ſo, wrongs thee :' for in caſe 
gitYit be uſed vertuouſly; and as it ought to be, it 
ks, ſhall never come to be taken notice 'of, {o as to 
znſ iree thee from the infamy of its contrary. And 
ve, therefore for one to hold the' name of li- 
oe beral-among men ,-'it- were needful-not to o= 
af mit any ſumptuous quality 3 in-{o much that 
wt a Prince always fo \difpos'd , ſhall waſte all 
to] is revenues, and at-+the erd ſhall -be forc'd, 
a he- will {kill maintain that: reputation of 
libera= 
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liberality, heavily to burthen his Subjecs, and 


hecome a great exacour 3' and put in praftice 
_ all thoſe things that can bedone to 'get money; 


Which begins to make him hateful to his' ſub- 
jeas, and fall into every ones contempt, grow- 
mg neceffitous' : ſo that having with his libe- 
rality wrong'd many, and'imparted of his bounty 
but to a few; he feels every firſt miſchance, and 
runs a hazard of every firſt danger. Which he 
knowing, and defiring to withdraw himſelf from, 
incurrs preſently the Tiſgrace of being termed mi- 
ferable. A Prince therefore not being able to uſc 
this vertue of liberality, without his own dam- 
mage, in ſuch a ſort that it may- be taken notice 
of, ought, if he be wiſe, not to regard the name 
of Miſcrable ; for in time he ſhall always be <& 
ſeemed the more liberal}, {ccing yhat by his par- 
ſimony his own revenues are ſufficient for him; 
as alſo he 'can defend himſelf againſt whoever 
makes war againſt him, and can do ſome exploits 
without "grieving his fubjecs: : fo that he comes 
to: uſe his liberlity to! althoſe, from-whom' he 
takes nothing, who are infinite in number and 
his miſerablenefs towards thoſe to whomrhe gives 
nothing,''who are but a'few. In our days we 
havenot ſeen any,. but thoſe who have been held 
miſerable, do any great matters z but the others 
all quite ruined. Pope Fulizs the ſecond, how- 
ever he {erv'd himſclt of the name of Liberal, to 
get the Papacy, yet never intended he to:conti 
mue it , to the end he might be able to make 
war againſt the King of Frence : and he made 
fo many wats without impoſing any extraordr 
yary tax, becauſe his long thrift ſupplied his large 
EXPENCES, 


ts 
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expences, TFhis' preſent King of Spain could ne- 
ver: have undertaken, nor gone through with ſo 
mnatiy- exploits, had he been' accounted: liberat, 
Wherefore a Prince ought little to regard ( that 
hernay not be driven to pillage his fubjeds, that 
he may be able to defend himſelf, that he may 
not fall into poverty and contempt, that he be 
not' forced -to become an extortioner) though he 
incurre the-riame' of miſerable 3 for this is one of 
thoſe vices, which does not pluck him from hig 
throne, And if any one ſhould ſay, Cefar by his 
liberality obtained the Empire, and many others 
( becauſe they both were, and were cfieem'd libe- 
rl )attain'd to exceeding great dignities. I att» 
ker, either thou art already come to be a Prince, 
or thowart in the way to it 3 mm the firft caſe this 
ltderality is hurtfull; in' the fecond it is neceſfa- 
ry to be accounted ſo; and Cefer was one of thoſt 
that aſpired to the Principality of Rome. But. if 
after he had gotten it, he had ſurvived, and not 
forborn thoſe expdhces, he would yuite have ruin- 
ed that Empire, And it any ong ſhould reply; 
many have been Princes, and with their Armies 
have done great exploits, who have been held very 
liberal, I anſwer, cither the Prince ſpends of hj 

own and his fubjeQs, or that which belongs 
others : "in the firſt, he ought to be ſparing -m 
the ſecond, he ſhould not omit any part of hbera- 
lity, And that Prince that goes ahxoad with his 
Army.and feeds upon prey and ſpoy}.and tributes, 
ind* hath the difpoſing of that which belongs to | 
others, neceſſarily ſhould uſe this Hberality, other- 
wiſe would his Sorftdiers never follow him;' and 
of that which is neither thine, nor thy Subjects, 
EIT 4 | | _ 
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thou mayeſt well be a free giver, as were Cyr 
Ceſar and Alexander ; for the ſpending of Gs 
which is anothers, rakes not away thy reputation, 
but rather. addes to it, only the waſting of that 
which is thine own hurts thee 3 nor is there an 
thing conſumes it ſelf ſo much as liberality, which 
whileſ thou uſeſt, thou loſeſt the means to make 
uſe of it, and becomeſt poor and abje& z or to 
avoid this poverty, an Extortioner and hateful! 
perſon. And among; all thoſe things which a 
Prince ought to beware of, is, to be deſpiſed, and 
odious3 to one and the other, of which , libe- 
rality brings thee. Wherefore there is more dif. 


cretion to hold the ſtyle of Miferable, which be- 


gets an infamy without hatred, than to defire that 
of Liberal, whereby to incurre the neceſlity of 


being thoughe an extortioner, i which Procures'an 
_ with hatred. 


—_— 


CHAP: XVIL 


Of Cruelty, and (lemeney, end whether it is go 
to be belov'd, or fear'd, 


Di afterwards-unto the other fore- 
alledged qualities, I ſay, that every. Prince 
ſhould Jeſire to be held pitiful, and not cruel, 'Ne- 
vertheleſs 5+ he to beware that he ill uſes not 
this ity. Ceſar Borgia was accounted crue), yet 
had his cruelty redreſs'd the diſorders in Romauis, 
ſettled it in union, and reſtored it to peace, and 
fidelity : which, if it be well weighed, we ſhall {ee 
was an adt of more pity, than that of the people of 

Florence, 
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Florexce, who to avoyd the term of cruelty, ſuffer- 
ed Piftoya to. fall to deſtraction. Wherefore a 
Prince ought not to regard the infamy of cruel- 
the ty, for to hold his ſubjects united and faithfull ; 

for by giving a very few proofs of himſelt the 
5d other way, he ſhall be held more pitifull than 


: they, who through their too much pity, ſuffer 
| 5 diſorders to follow, from. whence ariſe murthers 
G vo and rapines: for theſe are wont to hurt an intire 
s univerſality, whereas the executions practiſed by 
ind Prince, hurt only ſome particular. And among 


he. 41 forts of Princes, it is impoſſible for a new Prince 
to avoyd the name of cruel, becauſe all new States 
be. il © full of dangers: Whereupon Virgi} by the 
har I Pouth of Dido excuſes the inhumanity of her 
of I *ingdom, ſaying, 


_ Res dura & Regni novitas me talia cogunt 
Moliri & late fines cuſtode tueri, 
My hard plight and new State force me to guard 
My confines all about with watch and ward, 
"I Neverthelcfs ought he to be judicious in his giving 
MW belict co any thing, or moving himſelf thereat, nor 
co. © *ake his people extreamly atraid of him 3 but pro- 
- © <<<d in a moderate way with wiſdom,and humani- 
+ I 7, that his too much contidence make him not 
ot © wary, and his too much diſtruſt intolerable z 
+ I f*om hence ariſes a diſpute, whether it is better 
, 0 be belov*'d or fear'd : I anſwer, a man would 


4 if he might be the one and the other : but 
becauſe hardly can they ſubſiſt both together, it 
f © much fater to be fear'd, than be loved 3 _— | 

| at 
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that ohe of the two muſt needs fail ; for touching 
men,we may ſay this in genera], they are anthank- 
full, unconftant, diffemblers, they avoyd dangers; 
and are Covetous of gain 3 and whileft thoh dock 
them good, they are wholly thine 3 their blbod, 
their fortunes, lives and Ehildren are at thy ſervice, 
as is {aid before, when the danger 1s remote z but 
when it approaches, they revolt. And that Prince 
who wholly relics upon their words unfurniſhed 
of all other preparations, goes to wrack ; for the 
friendſhips that are-gotten with rewards, and not 
by the magnificence and worth of the minde, are 
dearly _ indeed 3 but they will neither keep 
long, nor ferve well in time of need : and men do 


te6 regard to offend one that is ſupported by love; 


than by fear, For love is held by a certainty of 
obligation, which becauſe men are miſchievous, 
is broken upon any occafion of thetr own profit; 
But fear reſtrains with a dread of puniſhment 
which never forſakes a man. Yet ought a Prince 
fo cauſe himſelf to be belov'd m ſuch a manner, 
that if he gains not love, he may avoid hatred: 
for it may well ſtand together, that a man may 
be fear'd and not hated ; which ſhall never fail, 
if he abſtain from his ſubje&s goods, and their 
wives; and whenfoever he fhould be forc'd to 
proceed againſt any of their lives; do it when it is 
co be: done npon a juſt cauſe, and apparent convidti- 
en 3 but above all things forbear to lay his hands 
on other mens goods; for men forget ſooner the 
death-of their Father, than the loſs of their pa- 
trimony. Moreover, the occafions of taking trom 
men their goods do never fail ; and alwayes he 
that begins to live by rapine, fndes occaſion ” hy 
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hold upon other mens goods : but againſt mens 
lives, they are ſeldom found and ſooner fail. But 
:. Myhere a Prince is abroad in the held with his Ar- 
ny, and hath a multitude of ſouldiers under his 
Government, then is it: neceſſary that he ſtands 
not much upon it, though he be termed cruel : for 
unleſs he be fo, he ſhall never have his ſouldiers 
Wive in accord one with another , nor ever well 
ſhes Yiiſpoſed to any brave piece of ſervice, Among 
the YHonnibals ations of marvel, this is reckoned for 
not Rene, that having a very huge Army, gathered out 
are Wof ſeveral Nations, and all lcd to ſerve in aftrange 
Keep Countrey, there was never any diflention neither 
1 do unongſt themſelves, nor againſt their General, as 
ove; #11 in their bad fortune as their good. Which 
y of could not proceed from any thing elſe than from 
Mihat barbarous cruelty of his, which together with 
ofit; Mis exceeding'many vertues, rendred him to his 
ent Mouldiers both venerable and terrible z without 
ince #hich, to that effect his other vertues had ſerved . 
ner. tim to little purpoſe : and ſome writers though 
-od : F'ot of the beſt adviſed, on one fide admire theſe 
may his worthy actions, and on the other fide, con- 
fail, (mn the principal caufes thereof. And that it is 
heir Mie, that his other vertues would not have ſuffic'd 
1 tg {ilim, we may conſider in Scipio, the rareſt man 
it is (uot only in the dayes he liv'd, but even in the 
memory of man; from whom his Army rebelFd 
n Spain ;: which grew only upon his too- much 
demency, which had given way to his ſouldiers 
to become more licentious, than was well tole- 


m_ 
Yr able by military diſcipline : for which he was re- 
« he Mirov'd by Fabixs Maximus in the Senate, who 
» lay Mfrmed him the Corrupter of the Raman ſouldiery. 


The 
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The Locrexfians having been deſtroyed by a Lich 
tenant of Scipio's,» were never reveng'd by him; 
nor the infolence of that Lieutenant puni(h'd ; all 
this ariſing from his cafie nature : ſo that one de-fh 
firing toexcuſe him in the Senate, ſaid, thatithereſ 
were many men knew better how to keep them- 
ſelves from faults, thari 'to corre the faults off 
other men : which diſpoſition of his in time would 
have wrong'd Scipio's reputation and glory, had 
he therewith continu'd in his commands : but 
living under the Government of the Senate, this 
quality of his that would have diſgrac'd him not 
only was conceal'd, but prov'd to the advance-h 
ment of hjs glory. T conclude then, returning toſſk 
the purpoſe of being fear'd, and belov'd 3 inſo-fþ 
much as men love at their own plcaſute, and to 
ſerve their own turn, and their fear depends upon 
the Princes pleafure, every wiſe Prince onght tolſ 
ground upon that which is of himſelf, and nothy 
upon 'that which is of another : only this; he 
ought to uſe his beſt wits to avoyd hatred, as 
was ſaid. © 


l—C———_—_ 


CHAP, XVIII. 


In what manner Princes ought to keep their words, 


Ow commendable mm a Prince it is tO keepMir 

.& his word, and live with integrity, not ma- 

king uſe 'of cunning and- ſubtlety ; every one 

knows well; yet we ſee by experience in theſe out 
dayes; thatthoſe Princes have effected great mat- 


ters, who have made ſmall reckoning of k nh 
| . ar 
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Licu-Seir words, and have known by their craft to turn 
him;Kid winde men about, and in the-end, have over- 
d 3 alt ome thoſe who have grounded upon the truth. 
e de-Mfou muſt then know,there are two kindes of com- 
ithereKating or fighting 3 the one by tight of the Laws, 


hem<Khe other meerly by force. That hr{t way 15s pro- 
Its offer to men, the other is alſo common to beaſts : 
vould ut becauſe the firſt many times ſuffices not, there 
, had a neceſſity to make recourſe to the ſecond 3 


: but wherefore it behooves a Prince to know how to 
» thishake good uſe of that part which belongs to a 
n not eaſt ,as well as that which is proper to a man, This 


ance- art hath been covertly (hew'd to Princes by anci- 
ng tofflnt writers 3 who ſay that Achilles and many. o« 
inſo-hers of thoſe ancient Princes were entruſted to 
nd tokhiron the Centaur, to be brought up under. his 


ponWiſcipline : the moral of this ,- having for their 


2s nothing ele, but that it was needfull for a 
Wrince to underſtand how to make his advantage 
t the one and the other nature, becauſe neither 
ould fubſift without the other; A Prince then be« 
ig neceſſitated to know how to make uſe of. that 
art belonging toa beaſt, ought to ſerve himſelf of 
he conditions of the Fox and the Lion) for the 
Lion cannot keep himfelt from fnares,nor the Fox 


then be a Fox, that he may beware of-the ſnares, 
nd a Lion that he may ſcare the Wolves; Thoſe 
hat ſtand wholly upon - the : Lion , underſtand 
7t well themfelves: And therefore a wiſe Prince 
annot nor ought not keep his faith given, when 
'Wike. obſervance thereof turns to a Ctrantage, 
id the occaſions that made him promile, are pat. 

Qq For 


Meacher one that was half a beaſt and half a man, 


tend himſelf againſt the Wolves, He had need - 
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For if men were all good, this rule would nothelff 
allowable; but being they are full of miſchief 
and would not make it good to thee, neither art 
thaw tyed to keep it with them : nor ſhall a Princeſſi 
ever” want Jawtull occaſions to give colour tolff 
this breach. Very many modern examples hereof 
might be alleadg'd, wherein might be ſhewed howſfl, 
many peaces concluded, and how many promiſes 
made, have been violated and broken by the in 
dclity of Princes; and ordinarily things have betiff 
ſucceeded with him that hath been neareſt the Fox 
in condition, But it is neceſſary to underſtand, 
how to ſet a good colaur upon this diſpoſition 
_- and to beable tofain and diſſemble throughly; and 
men are ſo ſimple, and yield {0 much to the predſh, 
fent--neceſſities, that he who bath: a minde to de 
ceive, ſhall alwayes finde another that will be-def 
ceiv*d. I will not conceal any one of the example 
that have been of: late. Alexander the fixth neva 
did any thing, elſe than deceive men, and neva 
meant otherwiſe, and alwayes found whom ta. 
work upon 3 yet.never was there man would prof 
teſt' more effecually, nor averre! any thing witt 
more ſolemn oaths, and obſerve them leſs than/he 
nevertheleſs, his Couſenages all thriv'd well, witl 
him!; for he knew how to play his part cunning, 
Therefore is there no neceſlity -for ;a Prince to'bY,, 
endued with all the above written qualities, but 
behooveth well that he ſeem to be ſo;;/ or rather. 
will boldly ſay this, that having theſe qualities,anq,, 
alwayes regulating himſelt by them, they are h 
full; but ſeeming to-have them, they are advantage 
ous as to ſeem. pitifull Faithfull, mild,religious,ant 
of integrity, and indeed to be ſozprovided = y 
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hou beeſt of ſuch a compoſition, that if need re- 
quire to uſe the contrary, thou canſt, and knowelt 
how to apply thy felt thereto. And it ſuffices to 
conceive this, that a Prince, and eſpecially a new 
Prince, cannot obſerve all choſe things, for which 
nen are held good 3 he being often torc'd, for the 
naintenance of his State, to do contrary to his 
Faith, Charity, Humanity,and Religion : and there- 
ore it behooves him to have a mind ſo diſpos'd, as 
to turn & take the advantage of all winds and tor- 
tunes 3 and as formerly 1 iT noe torſake the good. 
ſhile he can 3 but to know how to make uſe of 
he evil upon necefſity. A Prince then ought to 
ave a ſpecial care, that he never lct fall any words, 

ut what are all ſeaſon'd with the five above writ- 
tn qualities, and let him ſeem to him that ſees 
nd hears him, all pity, all faith, all integrity, all 
umanity , all religion; nor is there any thing 
vore neceſſary for him to ſeem to have, than this 
aſt quality : for all men in general judge thereof, 
ather by the ſight, than by the touch 3 for every 
han may come to the fight of him, few come to 
be touch and feeling of him 3 every man may 
ome to ſee what thou ſeemeſt, few 'come to per- 
tive and underſtand what thou art; and thoſe 
w dare not oppoſe the Opinion of many, who 
ave the Majeſty of State to protect them : and 


all mens actions, ' eſpecially thoſe of Princes 


herein there is no judgement to appeal unto men, 


Worbear to give their cenfures, till the events and 


nds of things. Ler a Prince therefore take the 
reſt courſes he can to maintain his Life and State :' 


Wie means ſhall alwayes be thought honourable, 


dc Commended by every one; fof the vulgar is 
Q.q 2 OVer- 
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over-taken with the appearance and event of ..: 
thing : and for the molt part of people, they arg 
but tne vulgar : the others that are but tew, tak 
place where the vulgar have no ſubfiſtance.APrinc 
there is in theſe daycs, whom I ſhall not do we 
to name, that preaches nothing elſe but peace and 
taith ; but had he kept the one and the other, ſeve 
ral times had they taken from him his ſtate and re 
putation. 


I the ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, and eighteenth Chap 

our Author deſcends to (particulars , perſwading bf 
Prince in his ſixteenth to ſuch a ſuppleneſs of diſpi 
ſition, as that upon occaſion he can make muſe either 
liberality or miſerableneſs, as need ſhall require, Bu 
that of liberality is to Laſt no longer than while he is uf 
the way to ſome deſign : which if he well weigh, i 
20t really a reward of vertue, how ere it ſeems ;, but 
bait and lure to bring birds to the net, In the ſeven. 
teenth Chap. be treats of Clemency and Cruelty, ne 
ther of which are to be exercis'd by him as a(ts of mer 
cy or juſtice, but as they may ſerve to advantage hi 
further purpoſes. And leſt the Prince ſhould incline gf” 
much to Clemency, our Author allows rather the re al 
ftraint by fear, than by love, The contrary to which a 
ftories ſhew us, I will ſay this only; cruelty may cut 0 
the Power of ſome, but cauſes the hatred of all, ana 
gives a will to moſt to take the firſt occaſion offer'd 
revenge, In the eighteenth Chap. our Author diſcourſe 
how Princes ought to- govern themſelves in keepin 
their promiſes made : whereof he ſayes they oughtt 
make ſuch ſmall reckoning, as that rather they ſhout 
kzow by their craft how to turn and wind men abt 

£ | & whereb 
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of... 
W ny to take advantage of all winds and Fortunes 
| 4 = [ would oppoſe that in the fifteenth Pſal. v 
= 8 at faveareth to bis neighbour, and diſa 2 ; 
Win 20t, though it were to his own bind ws 
> 2nd s King that writ it, and methinks p ogy q" mo 
- ould well befit both King and —_ p 1 wu 
dre - perſ? _ againſt all taking f rien ws 
ay r 
| ru rat = ” anefyg n of faith-breaking to 
A..:; One may be, becauſe he that promiſed 
| no intention to keep bis word; and this 3 WY 
Chap 1d malicious way of dealing 4 7 way is a wicked 
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CHAP. XIX. 


That Princes fhould take a care,not to tncurr contempt 
or hatred, 


—_— Qu ws DO OO” CT _—— _ CTR "IRE", 3 


Ru becauſe among the qualities, whereof for- 
merly mention is made, I have ſpoken of thoſe 
of moſt importance, I will treat of the others more 
bricfly'under theſc qualities, that a Prince is to be- 
ware, as in part js abovclaid, and that he fly thoſe 
things which cauſe him to be odjous or vile : and 
when ever hc ſhall avoid this, he ſhall fully have © 
plaid his part, and in the other diſgraces he ſhall h 
tnd no danger at all. There 1s nothing makes { 
him fo odious, as I ſaid, as his extortion of his] ! 

P 


bh os a3 


Subje&s goods, aud abuſe of their women, from 

which he ought to forbcar : and ſo long as he 

wrongs not his whole people , neither in- their 

goods, nor honors, they live content, and he hath * 
only to ftrive with the Ambition of ſome few: P 
which many wayes and eaſily too, is reſtrain'd. To © 
be held various, light, cffeminate, faint-hearted,£ 0! 
unrefolv'd ;, theſe make him be contemn'd and 4 
thought baſe , which a Prince ſhould ſhun like Þ! 
rocks, and take a care that in all his actions there] ©: 
appear magnanimity, courage,gravity, and valounſ F 
and that in all the private affairs of his Subjects, he n: 
orders it ſo; that his word ſtand irrevocable : and 
maintain himſelf in ſuch repute, that no man may 


think either to dcceive, or wind and turn him «if P! 
bout : that Prince that gives ſuch an opinion 0 ec 
himſelf, is mnch cfteemed, and againſt him who 5 Bc 

W 


ſo well eticemcd, hardly are any Conſpiracies made 


by 
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by his Subjects, or by Foreiners any invaſion,when 
once notice 1s taken of his worth,and how much he 
is reyerenced by his ſubjects: For a Prince ought to 
have two fears, the one from within, in regard of _ 
his ſubjects 3 the other from abroad,in regard of his 
mighty neighbours 3 from theſe he defends himſelf 
by good Arms and good Friends ; and alwayes he 
ſhall have good Friends, if he have good Arms;and 
all things ſhall alwayes ſtand ſure at home, when 
thoſe abroad are firm, in caſe ſome conſpixacy have 
not diſturbed them ; and however the forrein mat- 
ters ſtand but tickliſhly ; yet if he have taken ſuch 
courſes at home, and liv'd as we have preſcribed, 
he ſhall ever be able (in caſe he forſake not him- 
elt ) to reſiſt all poſhbility of force and violence, as 
I faid Nabi the Spartan did : but touching his ſub- 
jets, even when his affairs abroad are ſctled. it is to 

fear'd they may conſpire privily z from which a 
Prince may ſufficiently ſecure himfelt by ſhunning 
to be hated or contemned, & keeping himſelf in his 
peoples good opinion, which it is neceſſary tor him 
to compals, as formerly we treated at large. And 
one of the powerfulleſt remedies a Prince can have 
2painſt conſpiracies, is, not to be hated nor difpiſed 
by the univerſality 3 for alwayes he that conſpires, 
believes the Princes death is acceptable to the Sub- 
x : but when he thinks it diſpleaſes them, he hath 
not the heart to venture on ſuch a matter; for the 
difhcultics that are on the conſpirators ſide, are in- 
hnite. By experience it is plain, that many times 
plots have been laid,but few of them have ſucceed- 
ed luckily 3 tor he that conſpires, cannot be alone, 
nor can he take the company of any, but of thoſe, 
who he believes are malecontents 3 and fo foon as 
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thou haſt diſcover'd thy ſelf to a malecontent, 


thou giveſt him means to work his own content: 
for by revealing thy treaſon, he may well hope 


for all manner of favour: fo that ſceing his gainſÞ 


certain on one fide; and on the other, finding only 
doubt and danger, cither he had need be a rar 
friend, or that he be an exceeding obſtinate ene- 
my to the Prince, if he keeps his word with thee. 
And to reduce this matter into ſhort terms: 1 
{ay, there is nothing but jealouſie, fear, and ſuſpect 
of puniſhment on the conſpirators part to affright 
him 3 but on the Princes part, there:is the majeſty 
of the Principality. the Laws, the defences of his 
friends and the State, which do ſo guard him, 
that to all [theſe things the peoples good wills 
being added, it is unpoſhble any one ſhould be 
ſp head-ttrong as to conſpire 3 for ordinarily where 
a traitor 15 to 'fear before the execution of his 
miſchief,” in this caſe he is alſo to fear afterwards 
having the people for his enemy when the fa& 
15 committed, and therefore for this cauſe, not 
being able to hope for any refuge. © Touching this 
matter, many examples might be brought 3 but1 


> |Pe>. >> co=> wy cy Lg —=r3 


will content my ſelt to name one which fell out 


in the memory of our Fathers. Annibal Bentive- 
{ii, Grandfather of this Annibal who now lives, 
that was Prince in Bolonia , being ſlain by the 
Canneſchi that conſpir'd againſt him, none of his 
race being left, but this Foby who was then in 
ſwadling clouts preſently the people roſe upon 
this marder, and ſlew all the Canneſchi which pro- 
ceeded from the popular affetion, which the fa- 
mily of the Bentivolii held then in Boloxia :-which 
was ſo great, that bcing there remained not any; 

þ. now 
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nterit, ſlow Annibal was dead, that was able to manage 


ntent ; 
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the State 3 and having notice that in Florence 
there was one born of the Bentivolii, who till then 
was taken for a Smiths ſon: the citizens of Bolo- 
tia went to Florence for him, and gave the go- 
vernment of their City to him, which was ruPd 
by him, until Foh# was of fit years to govern, 
[| conclude then, that a Prince ought to make 
ſmall account of treaſons, whiles he hath the 
people to friend : but if they be his enemies and 
hate him, he may well fear every thing, and every 
one, And well ordered States, and diſcreet 
Princes have taken care with all diligence, not 
to cauſe their great men to fall into deſperation, 
and to content the people, and ſo to maintain 
them : for this is one of the moſt important buſt- 
neſſes belonging to a Prince. Among the King- 
doms that are well order'd and governed in our 
days, is that of France, and therein are found ex- 
ceeding many good orders, whereupon the Kings 
liberty and ſecurity depends : of which the chief 
is the Parliament , and the authority thereof : 


for he that founded that Kingdom, knowing the 


oreat mens ambition and infolence, and judging 
it neceſſary there ſhould be a bridle to curb them 3 
and on the other fide knowing the hatred of the 
Commonalty againſt the great ones, ground- 
ed upon fear, intending to ſecure them , would 
not lay this care wholly upon the King, but take 


this trouble from him, which he might have with 
the great men, in caſe he favour'd the Com- 


monalty 3 or with the Commonalty, in caſe 


he favoured the great men : and thereupon ſet - 


upa third judge; which was that, to the end it 
| ſhould 
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ſhould keep under the great ones and favour the 
meaner ſort, without any imputation to the King, 
It was not poſſible to take a better nor wiſe il y; 
courſe than this 3 nor a ſurer way to ſecure the Wl 
King, and the Kingdom. From whence we \may  þ; 
draw another conclufion worthy of note, That WW 
Princes ought to cauſe others to take upon them IU 1 
the matters of blame and imputationz and upon Ill ; 
themſelves to take only thoſe of grace and ta- I yj 
vour, Here again I conclude , That a Prince WW yy 
ought to make good eſteem of his Nobility, but © 
not thereby to incurr the Commons hatred : It © » 
would ſeem perhaps to many , conſidering the I it 
life and death of many Roman Emperours, that WW N 
they were examples contrary to my opinion, il] (| 
finding that ſome have liv'd worthily, and ſhew'd I y 
many rare vertues of the mind, and yet have loſt Wl c 
the Empire, and beer! put to death by their own | c 
ſubjeds, conſpiring againſt them. Intending then I h 
to anſwer theſe objections, I ſhall diſcourſe up- I & 
on the qualities of ſome Emperours, declaring I x 
the occations of their ruine, not diſagreeing from I p 

V 

Nn 

a 


that which I have alledg'd 3 and part thereof I 
will beſtow on the conſideration of theſe things, 
which are worthy to be noted by him that reads 
the ations of thoſe times : and it ſhall ſuffice me I t 
to take all thoſe Emperours that ſucceeded in the 
Empire from Marcus the Philoſopher to Maxim- 
aus, who were Marcus, and Commodis his ſon, Per- | « 
tinax, Julian, Severus, Antonius, Caracalla his{on, I |} 
Macrinus, Heliogabalws, Alexander and Maximin, | 
' And firſtit is to be noted, that where in the o- I \ 
ther Principalities, they are to contend only with I « 


the ambition of the Nobles, and the inſolence I x 
ot | 
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of the people 3 the Roman Ermperours had a third 
difficulty, having to {upport the cruelty and co- 
yetouſneſs of the ſoldiers, which was fo hard a 
thing, that it cauſed the ruine of many , being 
hard to fatisfie the ſoldiers, and the people ;, for 
the people love their quiet, and therefore affe&t 
modeſt Princes 3 - and the ſoldiers love a Prince of 
a warlike courage, that is inſolent, cruel ,; and 
plucking from every one : which things they 
would have them exerciſe upon the people, 
whereby they might be able to double their ſti- 
pends,and fatisfie their avarice and cruelty:whence 
it procedes, that thoſe Emperours who either by 
Nature or by Art, had not ſuch a reputation, as 
therewith they could curb the one and the other, 
were always ruin'd : and the moſt of them, ſpe- 
cially thoſe who as new men came to the Prin- 
cipality.finding the difhculty of thoſe two different 
humours, applied themſelves to content the foldi- 
ers, making {mall account of wronging the peo- 
ple, which was a courſe then neceſſary 3 for the 
Princes not being able to eſcape the hatred of e- 
very one, ought firſt endeavour that they incurr 
not the hatred of any whole univerſality 3; 
and when they cannot attain thereunto, they are 
to provide with all induſtry , to avoid the ha- 
trcd of thoſe univerſalities that are the moſt migh- 
ty. And therefore thoſe Emperors, who be- 
cauſe they were but newly calFd to the Empire, . 
had need of extraordinary favours , more will- 
ingly ftuck to the foldiers, than to the people: 
which nevertheleſs turn'd to their advantage, or 
otherwiſe, according as that Prince knew how to 


maintain his repute with them. From theſe cauſes 
| | atore- 
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aforeſaid proceeded it, that Marcus, Pertinax, and 
Alexander , though all living modeſtly , being 
lovers of juſtice, and* enemies of cruelty, cour- 
teous and bountiful, had all from Marcus onward, 
miſerable ends > Marcus only liv'd and died ex- 
ceedingly honoured : fqr he came to the Empire 
by inheritance, and was not to acknowledge it 
either from the ſoldiers, or from the people : af- 
- terwards being accompanied with many vertues, 
which made him'venerable, he held always whilſt 
heliv'd the one and the other order within their 
limits, and was never either hated, or contemn- 
ed. But Pertinax was created Emperour againſt 
the ſoldiers wills, who being accuſtomed to 
live- licentiouſly - under Commodus , could - not 
endure that honeſt courſe that Pertinax ſought 
to reduce them to : Whereupon having got- 


ten himſelf hatred, and to this hatred added, 


contempt, in that he . was old, was ruined in 
the very beginning of his government. Whence 
it ought to be obſerved ,*that hatred is gain- 
ed as well by good deeds as bad 3 and there- 
fore, as I forinerly (aid , when a Prince would 
maintain the State, he is often forced not to be 
good : for when that generality, whether it be 
the people, or (ſoldiers, or Nobility, whereof thou 
think*ſt thou ftandeſt in need to” maintain thee, 
is corrupted, it behoves thee to follow their hu- 
mour and centent them, and then all good deeds 
are'thy adyerſaries. But let us come to Alexan- 
der, who was of that goodneſs, that among the 
praiſes given him, had this for one, that in tour- 
teen years wherein he held the Empire , he nc- 
ver put any man to death, but by courſe of ju- 
ſice 3 
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tice 3 nevertheleſs being held effeminate, and a 
man that ſuffered himſelf to be ruled by his 
mother, and thereupon fallen into contempt , 
the Army conſpir'd againſt him. Now on the 
contrary, diſcourſing upon the qualities of Com- 
modus, Severus, Antonius, Caracalla, and Maximi= 
#us, you ſhall find them exceeding cruel, and rave- 
nous, who to ſatishie their ſoldiers, forbare no kind 
of injury that could be done upon the people 
and all of them, except Severus, came to evil ends; 
for in Severus, there was ſuch extraordinary va=- 
lour, that while he held the ſoldiers his friends, 
however the people were much burthen'd by him, 


he might always reign happily : for his valour 


rendred him ſo admirable in the ſouldiers and 


peoples fight 3 that theſe in a manner ſtood a» 


maz'd and aftoniſh'd; and thoſe others reveren- 
cing and honouring him. And becauſe the aQi- 
ons of this man were exceeding great, being in a 
new Prince, I will bricfly ſhew how well he knew 
toaG the Fox's and the. Lions parts 3 the conditi- 
ons of which two, Ifay, as before, are very neceſ(- 
fary for a Prince to imitate.Severxs having had ex- 
perience of Jxliax the Emperor's ſloth, perſwaded 
his army (whereof. he was Commander in Sclavo- 
nia,) that they ſhould do well to go to Rome to 
revenge Pertinax his death , who was put to 
death by the Imperial guard 3 and under this 
pretence, not making any ſhew that he aſpir'd 
unto the Empire, ſet his army in march directly 
towards Rome, and was ſooner come into 1taly, 
than it was known he had.mov'd from his ſtati- 
on, Bcing arriv'd at Rome, he was by the Senate - 
choſen Emperor for fear, and Fwlianlain, As 

enls 
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this beginning, two difficultics yet remain'd- toþ" 


Severus, before he could make himſelf Lord off 
the whole State 3 the one in Aſia , where Niger 


the General of thoſe armigs had gotten the titleſ# 
of Emperour , the other in the Weſt with Albi-F: 
us, who alſo aſpir'd to the Empire : and becauſeſff 


he thought there might be ſome Aanger to diſco-ſþ 
ver himſelf enemy to them both, he purpoſed tofſ 


ſet upon Niger, and cozen Albinns, to whom heW: 


writ, that being ele&ed Emperour by the Senate, 
he would willingly communicate it with him; 
and thercupon ſent him the title of Ceſar, and by 
reſolution of the Senate, took him to him for 
his Colleague 3 © which things were taken by Al- 


binus in trae meaning. But aftetwards when" 


Severus had overcome and ſlain Nzger, and paci- 
fied the affairs in the Eaſt, and being returned to 
Rome,he complained in the Senate of Albinus,how 
little weighing the benefts received from him, 
he had ſought to ſlay him by treaſon, and there- 
fore was he forc'd to go puniſh his ingratitude : 
afterwards he went into France, where he bereft 
him both of his State'and life. Whoever then fhall 
in particular examine his ations, ſhall find 
he was a very cruel Lion, and as crafty a 
Fox : and ſhall ſce that he was always feared 
and reverenc'd by every one, and by the armies 
not hatcd ; and ſhall nothing marvel that. he 
being a new man, was able to hold toge- 
ther ſuch a great Empire ; for his extraordina- 
ry reputation defended him always from that 
hatred , which the people for his extortions 
might have conceived againft him. But At 
' fonts his ſon, Was alfo an excecding braye man, 


and 
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-Snd endued with moſt excellent qualities, which 


us'd him tobe admired by the people, and 
cceptable to the fſouldiers , becauſe he was a 
yarlike man, enduring, all kind of travel and 


- ains, deſpiſing all delicate food, and all kind of 


feminacy, which gain'd him the love of all the 
armies ; nevertheleſs his fhierceneſs and cruelty 
vere ſuch, and ſo hideous, having upon many 
articular occaſions put to death a great part' of 
the people of Rome, and all thoſe of Alexandria, 
that he grew odious tothe world, and began to 
fe fear'd by thoſe alſo that were near about him 3 
ſo that he was ſlain by a Centurion in the very 


Enidft'of his army. Where it is to be noted, that 


theſe kind of deaths, which follow upon the de- 


- liberation of a reſolved and obſtinate mind, can- 


not by a Prince be avoided : for every one that 
fears not to die, is able to do it's but a Prince 
ought to be leſs afraid of it, becauſe it very ſel> 
dom falls out. Only ſhould he beware not to: 


. do any extreme injury to any of thoſe of whom 


he ſerves himſelf, or that he hath near about 
him in any employment of his Principality,as A#- 
tonixs did : who had reproachfully flain a bro- 
ther of that Centurion ;, alſo threatned him eve- 
ry day, and neverthele(s entertain'd him fill, as 
one of the guards of his body, which was a raſh 
courſe taken, and the way to deſtruction as befel 
him. But let us come to Commodus for whom it 
was very caſic to hold the Empire, by reaſon it 
deſcended upon him by inheritance, being Mar- 
eus his' fon, and it had been enough for hit to 
follow his fathers footſteps, and then had he con- 
tented both the people and the ſoldiers : but _ 
© 
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cruel and ſavage diſpoſition , whereby to exz 
erciſe his a&ions upon the people, he gave him- 
{elf to entertain Armies, and thoſe in all licenti> 
ouſneſs. On the other part not maintaining his 
dignity, but often deſcending upon the ſtages to 
combat with fencers, and doing ſuch other like 
baſe things, little worthy of the Imperial ma- 
jeſty, he became contemptible in the ſouldiers 
ſight 3 and being hated of one part, and de 
ſpiſed of the other, he was conſpired again, 
and ſlain, It remains now , that we declare 
Maximinus his conditions, who was a very war- 
like man 3 and the Armies loathing Alexander's 
effeminacy, whereof I ſpake before, when they 
had flain him, choſe this man Emperour, who 
not long continu'd fo, becauſe two things there 
were that brought: him into hatred and con- 
tempt 3 the one becauſe he was very baſe, hav- 
ing kept cattel in Thrace, which was well known 
to every one, and made them to ſcorn him; 
the other, becauſe in the beginning of his 
Principality, having delayed to go to Rome, and 
enter into. poſſeſhon of the, Imperial throne, he 
had gain'd the infamy of being thought exceed- 
ing cruel, having by his Prefects in Rome, and in 
every place of the Empire, exercis'd many cruel 
ties, inſomuch that the whole world being pro- 
vok'd againſt him to contempt for the baſenels 
of his blood 3 on the other fide upon the hatred 
conceived againſt him for fear of his cruelty 
rſt Africa,afterwards the Senate, with all the peo» 
ple of Rome and all Ttaly, conſpired againſt him; 
.with whom.his own Army took part 3 which in+ 
camping before Aguiletz, and finding ſome _ 
'S culty 
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calty to take the town, being weary of his cruelties, 
ind becauſe they ſaw he had ſo many enemies,fear- 
ing him the leſs, flew him. I purpoſe not to ſay 
any thing either of Heliogabalus, Macrinus,. or Tu- 
liay, who becauſe they were throughly baſe, were 
ſuddenly extinguiſh'd z but I will come to the 
tonclufion of this diſcourſe. and 1 ſay, that the 
Princes of out times have leſs of this'difficulty to 
ftishe the Soldiers extraordinarily in their govern- 
ment ; for notwithſtanding; that there be ſome con- 
fderations to be had of them, yet preſently are 
thoſe Armies difſodly'd , becauſe none of theſe 
Princes 4o uſe*to' maintain any Armies together, 
which are annex'd and inveterated with the Go- 
yernments of the Provinces, 4s were the Armies 
of the Roman Empire, And theretore.if then it 
was neceffary rather to content the Soldiers than 
the People, it was becauſe the Soldiers were more 
powerful than the People : now is it more neceſſa- 
ry for all Princes, (except the Twrk,and the Soul- 
dan ) to fatishe their people than their. Soldiers, 
becaufe the People are more mighty than they 3 
wherein I except the Tark,, he alwayes maintain- 
ing about his perſon 12000 Foot and 15009 


Horſe, upon which depends the ſafety and ſtrength 


of his Kingdome 3 and it 15 necefſary that laying 
aſide all other regard of his people, he maintain 
thefe his friends. The Souldans Kingdom is like 
hereunto ,, which being! wholly in the Soldiers 
power; he muſt alſo without reſpect of his people 
keep them his friends.. And yauare to' conſider, 
that this State of the Souldans differs. much trom 
all the other Principalities : For it is very like the 
Papacy j which cannot be term'd' an heredi' ary 
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Principality : nor a new Principality : for the Song 
of the deceaſed Prince are not Heirs and Lords 
thereof, .but he that is choſen, receives that dignity 
from thoſe who have the Authority in them. And 
this order being of antiquity, cannot be terni'd a 
new Principality, becauſe therein are none of thoſe 
difficulties that are in the new ones : for though 
the Prince be new, yet are the Orders ot- that 
State ancient, and ordain'd to receive him, as if 
he were their Hereditary Prince, But let us return 
fo our matter 3 whoſoever ſhall coniider our dif- 
courſe before, ſhall perccive that either hatrcd, or 
contempt have caus'd the ruine of the fore-named 
Emperours ;z and ſhall know alſo, from it came 
that part of them proceeding one way, and part a 
contrary 3 yet in any of them the one had a hap- 
py fucceſs, and the others unhappy : for it was 
of no avail, but rather hurtful tor Pertinax and 
Alexander, becauſe they were new Princes, to de- 
fire to imitate Marcus , who by inheritance came 
to the Principality : and in like manner it was a 
wrong, to Caracalla, Commodus , and Maxim, to 
imitate Severus , becauſe none of them were en- 
dued with fo great valour as to follow his ſteps 
therein. Wherefore a new Prince in his Princi- 
pality cannot well imitate Marcus his actions 3 nor 
'oK is it neceſſary to follow thoſe of Severus ; but 

e ought make choice of thoſe parts in Severy 
which are neceſſary for the founding of a State; 
and to take from Marcus thoſe thatare fit and glo- 
rious to preſerve a State which'is already eſtabliſh- 
ed and fetled; | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XK. 


Vhether the Citadels, and many other things which 
Princes often make uſe of, are profitable or dam- 
mageable, 


Ome Princes, whereby they might ſafely keep 

) their State, have diſarmed their Subjects 3 {ome 
others haye held the Town under their Domini- 
on, divided into Factions; others have main- 
tain'd enmijties againſt themſelves ; others have 
apply'd themſelves to gain them, where they have 
ſulpe&ed at their entrance into the Government 3 
others have built. Fortreſſesz and others again 
have ruined and demoliſhed them : and however 
that upon all theſe things, a man cannot well paſs 
2 determinate ſentence, unleſs one comes to the 
particulars of theſe States, where ſome ſuch like 
determinations were to be taken 3 yct I ſhall ſpeak 
of them in ſo large a manncr, as the mattcr of. 
it ſelf will bear. It was never then that a new. 
Prince would diſarm his own Subjeds; but ra-, 
ther when he hath found them diſarm'd, he bath 
awayes arnid them, For being belov'd, thoſe 
Arms beeome thine 3 thoſe became faithful, which 
thou had'ſt in ſulpicion 3 and thoſe which were 
faithful, arc majntain'd {o; and thy Subjects are 
made thy partiſans 3 and becauſe all thy Subjects 
cannot be put in Arms, when thou bcltowett ta- 
yours on thoſe thou armeſt, with the others thou 
canſt deal more for thy ſafety z and that difference 
of proceeding which they know among them ,' 
obliges them to thee; thoſe others excule thee, 
Rr2z judging 
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judging it neceſſary that they have deſerv*d more, £U 
who have undergone more danger, and ſo have 
greater obligation ; but when thou difarmilt 
them, thou begin'ſt to offend them, that thou di- 
ſtruſteſt them, either for cowardiſe, or ſmall faith; 
and the one or the other of thoſe two Opinions 
provokes their hatred againſt thee , and becauſe 
thou canſt not ſtand diſarmed , thou muſt then 
turn thy ſelf to mercenary Soldiery, whereof we 
have formerly ſpoken what it is, and when it is 
good it can never be ſo much as to defend thee 
from powerful Enemies, and ſuſpe&ed Subjects 
therefore as I have ſaid, a new Prince in a new 
Principality hath alwayes ordain'd them Arms, 
Of Examples to this purpoſe, Hiſtorics are full, 
But when a Prince gains a new State,” which as a 
member he adds to his ancient Dominions, then 
it is neceſſary to diſarm that State, unleſs it be 
thoſe whom thou haſt diſcover'd to have aflifted 
thee in the conqueſt thercof 3 and theſe alſo in 
time, and upon occaſions, it 1s neceſſary to ren- 
der delicate and effeminate, and ſo order them, 
that all the Arms of thy State be in the hands of 
thy own Soldiers, who live in thy ancient State 
near unto thee, Our Anceſtors, and they that 
were accounted Sages, were wont to fay, that it 
was neceſſary to hold Piſtoya in Factions, and Piſa 
with Fortrefſes and for this cauſe maintain'd ſome 
Towns {ubjc& to them in differences, whereby to 
hold it more eaſily, This, at what time Italy was 
ballanc'd in a certain manner, might be well done 
but me thinks it cannot now a days be well given 
| foraprccept; for I do not believe, that diviſions 


made can do any goed 3 rather it muſt needs be, 
that 
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that, when the Enemy approaches them , Cities 


divided are preſently loſt; tor alwayes the weaker 
rt will cleave to the Forrein Power, and the 
other not be able to ſubfiſt, The Venetians (as T 
think) mov'd by the aforeſaid reaſons, maintain'd 
the Factions of the Guelfes and Gibellins , in 
their Townsz and however they never {uffer'd 
them to ſpill one anothers blood, yet they nou- 
riſh'd theſe differences among them, to the end 
that the Citizens imploy'd in theſe quarrels, ſhould 
not plot any thing againſt them : which as it 
prov'd, never ferv'd them to any great purpoſe : 
for beingdefeated at Vayla, preſently one of thoſe 
two Factions took courage and ſeiz'd upon their 
whole State, Therefore ſuch like wayes argue 
the Princes weakneſs ; for in a ſtrong Principa- 
lity they never will ſuffer ſuch diviſions ; for they 
ſhew them ſome kind of profit in time of peace, 
being, they are able by means thereof more caſfily 
to mannage their Subjects : but war coming, ſuch 
like Orders diſcover their fallacy. Without doubt, 
Princes become great, when they overcome the 
difficulties and oppoſitions that are made againſt 
them 3 and theretore Fortune, eſpecially when ſhe 
hath to make any New Prince great, who hath 
more need to gain reputation than an Hereditary 
Prince, cauſes Enemies to riſe againſt him, and 
him to undertake againſt them : to the end he 
may have occaſion to maſter them, and know that 
ladder , which his Enemies have ſet him upon , 
whereby to riſe yet bigher. And thcrefore many 
think, that a wiſe Prince when he hath the occa- 
hon, ought cunningly to nouriſh ſome cnmiry , 
that by the ſuppreſſing thereof, his greatneſs may 
K-20 grow 
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grow thereupoti. Princes, eſpecially thoſe that 
are new, have found mote faith and profit in 
thoſe men, who in the beginning of their State, 
have been held ſufpeted, than in thoſe who at 
their entrance have becn their Confidents, Pays 
dulbbas Petrucci,, Prince of Siena, govern'd his 
State, more with them that had been ſuſpeQed 
by him, than with the others. But of this mat- 
ter we carmot ſpeak at large , becauſe it varies 
. according to the ſubje& ; I will only fay this, that 
thoſe men, who in the beginning of a Principa- 
lity were once 'Enemies, if they be of quality, fo 
that'to maintain themſelves they have iced of 
ſupport, the Prince might always with the great- 
elt facility gain for his; and they are the tather 
forced to ſerve him faithfully; infotnuch as they 
know it is more nectfſary for- then by thitir 
deeds to cancel that finifter opinioti, Which was 
'once held of themmz and fo the Prince ever 
draws 'from theſe mote advantage , thati from 
thoſe, who ſerving him too ſupinely , negle& 
his affairs. And ſeeing the matter requires it, 1 
will not omit 'to put a Prince in mind, who 
ha? anew' made himfelf maſter of a State , by 
aikins of the inward helps he had from thence 
that he conſider well the cauſe that mov*d them 
that favour'd. him to favour him, if it be not a 
natural 'affe&ion towards him ; for it it be only 
becauſe they were not content with their former 
Government, 'with' much pains and difhcultics 
ſhall he be able to keep them long his friends, 
becauſe it will be impoihble for him to content 
tzem:- By theſe examples then which are drawn 


et of Ancicnt and Modern Afairs, {earching m- 
| to 
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to the cauſe hereof, we ſhall find it much more 
eafie to gain thoſe men for Friends, who for- 
merly were contented with the State, and there- 
fore were his enemies : than thoſe, who becauſe 
they were not contented therewith , became his 
friends, and favour'd him in getting the maſtery 
of it. It hath been the cuſtome of Princes, 
whereby to hold their States more ſecurely, to 
build Citadels, which might be bridles and curbs 
to thoſe that ſhould purpoſe any thing againſi 
them, and fo to have a ſecure retreat from the 
firſt violences. 1 commend this courſe, becauſe 
it hath been uſed of old ; notwithſtanding Nz- 
ebolas Vitelli in our dayes hath been known to 
demoliſh two Citadels in the Town of Caftello, 
the better to keep the State z Guidubaldo Duke 
of Urbix being to return into. his State, out of 
which he was driven by Ceſar Borgia, raz'd all 
the Fortreſſes of that Countrey, and thought he 
ſhould hardlier loſe that State again without 
thern. The Bentivolii returning into Beloxia, uſed 
the like courſes. Citadels then are profitable, or 
not, according to the times; and it they advan- 
tage thee in one part, they do thee harr» in 
another, and this part may be argued thus, I nat 
Prince who ſtands more in fear of his own peo- 
= than of ſtrangers, ought to build Fortreſſes : 

ut he that is more afraid of ſtrangers than of 
his people, ſhould let them alone. Againft-the 
houſe of Sforze, the Caſtle of Milan, which 
Francs Sforze built, hath and will-make more 
war, than any other diſorder in that State : 


-and therefore the beſt Citadel that may be, is 


not to incurre the peoples hatred z for however 
R r 4 thou 
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thou holdeſt a Fortreſs,.. and the people hate 
thee, thou canſt bardly ſcape them 3 for peo- 
ple, "when once they have taken Arms, never 
want the help of ſtrangers at their need to take 
their parts. In our dayes we never ſaw that 
they ever profited any Prince, unleſs it were 
the Counteſs of Furli, when Count Hieronymo 
of Furli her husband was flain; for by means 
thereof ſhe eſcap'd -the peoples rage, and attend- 
&d aid from Milax, and ſo recover'd her State : 

and. then ſuch were the times that the ſtranger 
could not afhift the people : but afterwards they 
ſery'd her to little: purpoſe when Ceſar Borgia 
afſail'd her, and that the people which was her 
enemy, fi ded with the ſtranger, Therefore both. 
then, and at firſt, it would have been more tor 
her ſafety, not to have been odious to the pco- . 
ple, ' than to have held the Fortreſſes, . Thele 
things being well weigh'd then, I will com» 
mend thoſe that ſhall build up Fortreſles, and 
him alſo that ſhall not ; and I will blame him, 
whoſoever he be, that relying upon thoſe, ſhall 
make ſmall account of being hated by his pev- 
ple. | 
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CHAP. XXL 


How a Prince ought to behave himſelf to gain repu-« 


tation; | 


T Here is nothing gains a Prince ſuch repute as 

gredt exploits, and rare tryals of himſelf in 
Heroick a&tions, We have now in our dayes Fer- 
dinand King of Arragon the preſent King of Spain : 
hein a manner may be termed a new Prince 3 for 
from a very weak King, he is now become for 
fame and glory the firſt King of Chriftendome, and 
if you ſhall well conſider his ations, you ſhall 
inde them all illuſtrious,” and every one of them 
extraordinary. He in the beginning of his Reign 


afſail'd Granada, and that exploit was the ground- 


of his State. At firſt he made that war in ſecurity, 
and without ſuſpicion he ſhould be any wayes hin- 
dred, and therein held the Barons of Caftiglia's 
mindes/buſied, who thinking upon that war, ne- 
ver minded any Innovation 3-in this while he 
gain'd credit and authority with them, they not 
being aware of it 3 was able to maintain with the 
Church and the peoples Money all his Souldiers, 
and to lay a foundation for his Military Ordinan- 
ces, with: that long war, which afterwards gain'd 
him exceeding much honour. Beſides this, to the 
end he might be able hereamong to undertake 
preater matters, ſerving himſelf alwayes of the 


colour of Religion, he gave himſelf to a kinde of 


religious cruelty , chafing and deſpoyling thoſe 
Jews out of the Kingdom 3 nor can this example 


be more admirable and rare : under the ſame cloak 
- ——_— ” he 
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he invaded Africk, and went through with his ex- 
ploit in Traly: and laft of all hath he affail'd 
France, and {o alwayes proceeded on forwards 
_ contriving of great matters, which alwayes have 
held his ſabjeds mindes in peace and admiration, 
and buficd in attending the event, what it ſhould 
be: and theſe his actions have thus grown, one 
upon another, that they have nevet given leiſure 
to men fo to reſt, as they might ever plot any 
thing againſt them. Morcover it much avails a 


- Prince to give extraordinary proofs of himſelf 


touching the Government within, f{uch as thoſe 
we have heard of Bernard of Milan, whenſoever 
occaſion is given by any one, that may effecuate 
ſome great thing cither of good or evil, in the 
Civil Government z and to finde out fome way 
Either to reward or-puniſh it, whereof in the world 
much notice may be taken. And above all things 
a Prince ought to endeavour in all his actions to 
ſpread abroad a fame of his magnificence' and 
worthineſs. A Prince alſo is well eſteemed; when 
he is a true friend, or a true ethemy 3 when with- 
out any regard he diſcovers: himfeltf in favour of 
one againſt another z which courſe ſhall be ab 
wayes more profit, than to ſtand neuter : for if 
two mighty ones that are thy neighbours, come 
fo fall out, or are of fuch quality, that one of 
them vanquiſhing, thou art like to be in fear of 
the vanquiſher, or not; in neither of theſe. two 
caſes, it will ever prove more for thy profit, to 
diſcover thy ſelf, and make a good war of it : for 
in the-firſt caſe, if thou diſcovereſt not thy (cl, 
thou ſhalt alwayes be a prey to him that: overe 
comes, to the contentment and ſatisfaction of the 

| vangquiſht 
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yahquiſht z neither ſhalt thou have reaſon on thy 
ide, nor any thing elſe to defend or receive thee, 
For he that overcomes, will not have any ſufpe- 
&d friends that give him no aftiſtance in his ne- 
ceflity : and he that loſes, receives thee not, be= 
aufe thou wouldeſt not with thy Artns it hand 
run the hazard of his fortune. Antiochus paſſed 
into Greece, theteunto induc'd by the Etolians, to 
chace the Romans thence : and ſent his Atnbaſſa- 
dours to the Achaiant, who were the Romans 
friends, to perſwade them to {tand neuters ; on the - 
other fide the Romans moved them to joyn Arms 
with theirs: this matter came to be deliberated 
on in the Council of the Achaians, where Antio- 
<u his Atnbaſſadour eneouraged them to ſtatid 
neniters; whereunto the Romans Ambaſſadour an- 
ſwer'd ; Touching the courſe that is commended 
to you, 4s beſt and profitableſt for your Stare, to 
wit, not to intermeddle in the war betweer us, 
nothing can be more againſt you : becauſe not ta- 
king either part, you ſhall rerndin without thanks, 
ind without reputation a prey to the Conquetour. 
And it will alwayes corhe to paſs that he who is 
not thy friend, will requite thy neutrality 3 and 
be that is thy friend, will urge thee to diſcover 
thy ſelf by taking Arts for him: and evil advi- 
ſed Princes, to avoyd the preſent dangers, follow 
iften times that way of neutrality, and moſt com- 
monly go to ruine : but when a Prince diſcovers 
himſelf ftrongly in favour of a patty , if he to 
whom thou cleaveſt, overcomes, however that he 
be puifſant, and thou remaineſt at his difpofing, 
he is 'oblig'd to thee, and there is a contra@ of 
Iiendſhip made; and men are never fo openly 

| | diſhoneſt, 
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diſhoneſt , as with ſuch a notorious example of 
diſhoneſty to oppreſs thee. Beſides victories are 
never ſo proſperous, that the Conquerour is like 
to. neglect all reſpects, and eſpecially of juſtice, 
But it he to whom thou ſtick*ſt, loſes, thou art 
received by him; and, while he is able, he aids 
thee, and ſo thou becomelt partner of a fortune 
that may ariſe again 3 the ſecond caſe, when they 
that enter into the liſts together, are of ſuch qua- 
lity, that thou needeſt not fear him that vanquiſh- 
eth, ſo much the more is it diſcretion in thee to 
ſick to him 3 for thou goeſt to ruine one with his 
aſhſtance, who ought to do the beſt he could to 
fave him, it he were well adviſed ; and he oyer- 
coming, is left at thy diſcretion, and it is unpoſ- 
ſible but with thy aid he muſt overcome. And here 
it is to benoted, that a Prince ſhould be well a- 
ware never to joyn with any one more power- 
full than limfelt, to offend another, unleſs upon 
neceſſity, as formerly is ſaid. For when he over- 
comes, thou art Ikft at his diſcretion, and Princes 
ought to avoyd as much as. they are able, to ſtand 
at anothers diſcretion. The Venetians took part 
with France againſt the Duke of Milan, and yet 
could have avoyded that partaking, from which 
proceeded their ruine. But when it cannot be a+ 
voyded, as it befell the Florentizes when the Pope 
and the King of Spaiz went both with their Ar- 
mics to Lombardy, there the Prince ought to fide 
with them for the reaſons aforeſaid. Nor let any 
State think they are able to make ſuch ſure parties, 
but rather that they are all doubtfull; for in the 
order of things we finde it alwayes, that whenſo- 
Ever a man ſeeks to avoid one inconvenience, he 
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incurrs another. But the principal point of judge® 
ment, is in diſcerning between the qualities of ins 
conveniences, and not taking the bad for the good: 
Moreover a Prince ought to ſhew himfelt a lover 
of vertue, and that he honours thoſe that excell in 
every Art. Afterwards ought he to encourage his 
Citizens whereby they may be enabled quickly to 
exerciſe their faculties as well in Merchandiſe, and 
Husbandry. as in any other kinde of Traffick, to 
the end that no man' forbear to adorn and culti- 


vate his poſſeſſions, for fear that he be deſpoyled 


of them 3 or any other to open the Commerce 
upon the danger of heavy Impoſitions : but rather 
to” provide rewards for thoſe that ſhall ſet thefe 
matters afoot, or for any one elſe that ſhall any 
way amplifc his City or State. Beſides he ought in 
the fit times of the year to entertain .the people 
with Feafts and Masks 3 and becauſe every City is 
divided into Companies, and Arts, afid Tribes, he 
ought to take'ſpecial notice of thoſe bodies, and 
ſometimes afford them a meeting, and give them 
ſome proof of his humanity, and magniticence z 
yet withall holding firm the Majeſty of his State 3 
for this muſt never fail in any caſe, 


—— 


CHAP. XXIL 


Touching Princes Secretaries. 


og is no {mall importance to a Prince, the 
choyce he makes of ſervants, being ordinarily 
good or bad, as his wiſdcm is, And the firtt 
Cons 
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conjecture one gives of a great man, and of hig 
underſtanding, is, upon the ſight of his followers 
and fervants he hath about him, when they prove ſer 
able and faithfull, and then may he alwayes be MW" 
reputed wiſe becauſe he hath known how' to dif- wh 
cern thoſe that are able, and to keep them true on 
to him; But when they are otherwiſe, there can bun 
be ho good conjeture made of him 3 for the firk {1 
error he commits, is in this choyce. There was M 
no man that.had any knowledge of Antony of M®. 
Vanafro, the ſervant of Pandulphus Petrucei Prince Of 
of Siena, who did not efteem Pandulphus for 3 WM" 
very diſcreet man, having him for his ſervant; 
And becauſe there are three kindes of underſiand- tha 
ings the one that is adviſed by it ſelf; the other i 
that underſtands when it is informed by another; 
the third that 'neither is adviſed by it ſelf, nor by the 
the demonfration of another : the firſt is belt, 
the ſecond is good, and the laſt quite unprofitable. 
Therefore it was of neceſfity, that if Pandwulphus ott 
attain'd not the firſt degree, yet he got to the (e- MW 
cond ; for whenever any one hath the judgement 

to diſcern between the good and the evil, that any 

one does and ſayes, however that he hath not his 

| Inventionfrom himſelf, yet till comes he to take 

notice of the good or evil actions of that ſervant; I - 

and thoſe he cheriſhes; and theſe he ſuppreſſes; þ 
inſomuch that the ſervant finding no means to de- 
ccive his Maſter, keeps himſelf upright and ho- 
neſt. But how a Prince may throughly underſtand \ 
his ſervant, here is the way that never fails. When by 
thou {eeſt the ſervant ſtudy more for his own ad- 
vantage than thine, and that in all his a&ions, he t 


ſearches moſt after his own profit 3 this man thus 
qualified, 
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qualified, ſhall never prove good ſervant, nor canſt 
thou ever relic upon him : for he that holds the 
tern of the State in hand,ought never to call home 
his cares to his own particular, but give himſelf 
wholly over to his Princes ſervice, nor ever put 
him in minde of any thing not appertaining to 
him. And on the other fide, the Prince to keep 
him good to him, ought to take a care for his ſer- 
rant, honouring him, enriching, and obliging him 


to him, giving him part both of Dignities and 


Offices, to the end that the many honours end 
much wealth beſtowed on him, may reſtrain his 
deſires from other honours, and other wealth, and 
that thoſe many. charges cauſe him to fear changes 
that may fall, knowing he is not able to ſtand with» 
out his Maſter. And when both the Princes and 
the ſexvants are thus diſpoſed, they may relye the 
one upon the other ; when otherwiſe, the end will 
ever prove hurtfull for the one as well as for the . 
other. | 


@m_ 


CHAP. X XIII. 
That Flatterers are to be auoyded, 


Will not omit one principle of great impor- 

tance, being an errour from which Princes with 
much difficulty detend themſelves, unleſs they be 
very diſcreet, and make a very good choicez and 
this is concerning Flatterers 3 whereof all writings 
are full : and that becauſe men pleafe themſelves 
ſo much in their own things, and therein cozen 
themſelves, that very hardly can they eſcape this 
| peltilence 3 
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peſiilence 3 and deſiring to eſcape it,there is danger 

, of falling into contempt for there is no other way 
to be ſecure from Alattery, but to let men know, 
that they diſpleaſe thee not in telling thee truth; 
but when every one hath this leave, thou loſeſt 
thy reverence; Therefore onght a wiſe Prince to 
take a third courſe, making choyce of ſome nn- 
derſtandimg men in his State, and give only to 
them a free liberty of ſpeaking to him the truth; 
and touching thoſe things only which he enquires# 
of, and nothing elſe ; but he ought to be inqui-M 
ſitive of every thing, and heat their-opinions, and 
then afterwards adviſe himfelt after his own man-W 
ner; and in theſe deliberations , and with every 
one of them ſo carry himſelf, that they all know, 
that the more- freely they ſhall ſpeak, the better 
they ſhall be liked of : and beſides thoſe, not give 
ear to any one 3 and thus purſue tte thing reſ0l- 
ved on, and thence continue obſtinate in the re- ſc 
ſolution taken. He who does otherwile, either falls 
upon flatterers, or often changes upon the vary-F 
ing of opinions, from whence proceeds it that 
men conceive but ſlightly of. him; To this pur- 
poſe I will alledge you a modern example. Peter 
Lncas a ſervant of Maximilians the preſent Em-F 

' perour, ſpeaking of his Majeſty, faid that he ne- 
ver adviſed with any body, nor never did any 
thing after his own way : which was becauſe he 
took a contrary courſe to what we have now ſaid: 

| For the Emperour is a cloſe nian, who commu- 
nicates his ſecrets to none, nor takes counſel of 
any one 3 but as they come to be put in practice, 
they begin to be diſcovered and known, and {v 


contradiced by thoſe that are near about _ vic, 
an 
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I he'as being an: caſie man,jis quickly wrought 
koi thetn43 whence it cornes that what he does. 
bday, he undoes on the morrow:; and that: he 
hover underſtands” himſelf what he would ,;nor 
what he parpoſes, and that _ is nO grounding 
upon any of his reſolutions. A Prince therefore 
hught alwayes to take counſel, but at his own plea- 
ure, and not at:qther mens.z..or rather ſhould-take 
yay any manscourage to adviſe him of any thing, 
ut what: he\asks: but he..ought' well to ask at 
wt and-then/ touching the things inquir'd of, 

a patient» hearer of the' truth. z and perceiving 
hat for ſ{omme\ reſpect the truth were conceal'd 
trom him, be difpleaſed thereat. And becauſe ſome 
nen have-thought'that a Prince that gains the opi- 
hion to be: wile, 'may be held fo, not by his own 
natural endowinents, but by the'good countels he 
tath about him 3 without queſtion they are de- 
re-civ'd ; for this is a general rule and never fails, 
ls What a Prince who of- himſelf is not wiſe, can ne- 
ry- fer be well adviſed, unleſs. he ſhould light upon 
1at Fone alone, wholly to direct and govern him, who 
ar- (himſelf were a very wiſe man. In this caſe it is 
ter poſſible he may be well govern'd : but this would 
m-Faſt but_ little : for that Governour in a ſhort time 
nc- (would deprive him of his State 3 but a Prince not 
ny ſaving any parts of nature, being adviſed of morc 
he flthan one, ſhall never be able to unite theſe coun- 
«Mls : of himſelf ſhall he never-know how to,unite 
them 3 and each one of the Counſellers, probably 
will follow that which-is moſt properly his'own 3 
and he ſhall never tinde, the: means to amend or 
diſcern theſe things z nor can they fall out other- 
mii, becauſe men alwayes prove miſchievous, 
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unleſs :upon ſome meceflity they be forc'd to ber 


come good : we'conclude therefore, that counſels = 
from whenccfoever #hey proceed, tnyuſt needs take ,; 
their begirming trom the Princes wildom, and bs, 
not the wifdom. of 'the Prince from good coun- 4; 
tel. | the 
In this Chapten our - Amthor preſcribes fome vulet _ 
how to avoyd flattery, and not to fall into contempt, il |. 
The extent of theſe vwwo. extreams is fo large on bothſf ,,,; 
ſides, that there is left but a very marrow path for ;, 
the right temper #0 walk, between t#htm both : and þ S: 


happy were that Prince, who could light on ſo golf j,, 
#s Pilot as to bring him to Port between thoſe rocks 
and thefe quickgunds, Where Majeſty becomes fa- 
miliar, uhleſs endned; with s ſupereminent vertne, 
it lofes all avefudll regards : as the light of the Sun, 
becauſe ſo ordinury, beoaufe fo commun., we ſhonl! 
little value, were 'i nbt that all creatures feel them. 
ſelves quickned by the  rayes thereof; 'On the oth Pro: 
fide, Omnis infipiens arrogantia & plauſrbus cap , .; 
tur, Every fool 'is taken with bis owk pride and other | 
flatteries : and this fool hgeps compuny ſo wuth witl 
all great wife 'men, #hat hardly with candle at 
lantern can they be diſtern'd betwixt, The \greane 
men are more fubjett to groſs and palpable flatteries ; 
and eſpecially the greateſt of men, who are Kings and 
Princes : for many feek, the Rulers firvonr, Prov 
28, 26, For there ave divers means wheveby privat 
men are inſlrutied, Princes have not that good hap 
but they whoſe ioftrutiion 1s of moſt triiportance, ſf 
foow as they have taken the Governimewt upon themY * 
av longer (ffer any reprovery : for bus few hive ut 

cefs amo them nid they who familtarly tonvirſe with 


wa | 
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them, doe and ſay all for favour. Iſocrat. to Nicocles, 
All are afraid to give him occaſion of diſpleaſure, | 
thouzh Agr þim truth, To | 
this purpoſe therefore ſayes one > **##arcn. ce aan | 
A Ries excelir.mn binnking to ride _ * xa | 
the great Horſe , rather than in 

any otber exerciſe, becauſe bis Horſe being 1 flat= 
terer,, will (herw:him be makes no difference between 
bim and” another man, and unleſs he keep bis ſeat 
well, will lay him on the ground, This 15 (plain deat- 
mg. Men are more fithtile.,,more dowhle»hearted, they 
bave a heart und u beart. wether is their tongue their 
hearts true interpreter, Counſel in the heart of mant 
i like deep waters , but-a man of nuderſtanding will 
draw it out, 'Prov. 20. 5. This anderttanding 15 moſt 
ruiſite ins Prince, inaſmuch as the whole Globe is 
in bis hand, ani the inferionr Orbs are ſwayed by 
the motion of the þtobeft. And therefore ſurely it is 

the honour of '4 Kang to ſearch out ſuch a ſecret, | 
Prov. 25. 2, Hrs Connſellerr areihis eyes and ears ;, 
s they ought to-be dear to bim, ſo they ought to be 
true 'to him, and make him he true report of things 
MY without diſguiſe. If they prove falſe eyes. let him 
"fl 1h, them ont, he may asthey uſe plaſs eyes, take 
'N #em forth without pain, and ſee never a whit the 
worſe for it, The wiſdom-of -a Princes Connſe!lours 
is a predt argument of the Princes piſdom, And 
being the chgyee of them imports the Princes credit 
= #14 ſafety, or Author will make him amends for 
MY bis other erronrs by his good atlvice in his 224 Chap- 

ter, whither I referre him, | 
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CHAP. XX1V. 


I} berefore the Princes of Ttaly have loft their States, 


WW Hen theſe things aboveſaid are well obſerv'd, 

they make a new Prince ſeem as if he had 
been of old, and preſently render jhim more ſe- 
cure and firm in the State, than if he had already 
grown ancient therein : for a new Prinec is much 
more obſery*d in his action, than a Prince by in- 
heritancez and when they are known to be ver- 
tuous, men are much more” gain'd and oblig'd to 
them thereby.than by the antiquity of their blood : 
for men are much more taken by things preſent, 
than by things paſt, and when in the preſent they 
. inde good, they content themſelves therein, 
and feck no' further 3, or rather they undertake 
the: detence of him to. their” utmoſt, when the 
Prince is not wanting in ether matters to him- 
{elt; -and ſo ſhall - he-. gain double glory to 
have given a beginning to a new Principality, 
adorn'd and firengthn'd it with good Laws, good 
Arms, good Friends, 'and good examples z as he 
ſhall have double ſhame, that is born a Prince, 
and by reaſon of his ſmall diſcretion hath loſt 
it. And it we ſhall, conſider thoſe Lords, that 
in Italy have loſt thcir States in our days, as the 
King of Naples, the Duke of Milan, and others 3 
firſk we ſhall finde in them a common defed, 
touching their Arms, for the reaſons which have 
been above diſcours'd at length. Afterwards 


we ſhall ſce ſome of them that cither ſhall o_ 
a 
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had the p&bple for their' ehemies 3 or be it they 
had the people to friend, corild never-know how 
to aſſure themſelves of the great ones : for with- 
out ſuch defects as theſe, States are not loſt, which 
have ſo many. nerves, that they are able to mailn- 
tain an Army in the hicld. Philip of Macedon, not 
the Father of Alexander the Great, but he that was 
vanquiſhed by Titus Qurutins, had not much State 
in regard of the greatneſs of the Romans and of 
Greece that 'aſſaild him 'nevertheleſs in that he 
was a warlike man and knew how to <cntertain 
the people, and aſſure himſelf of the Nobles, 
for many years he made the war good againſt 
them : and though at laſt ſome Town perhaps 
were taken from him, yet the Kingdoni remain'd 
in his' hands fill. Wherefore theſe our Princes 
who for' many years had continucd iti their Prin- 
cipalities', for having afterwards loſt them , let 
them not blame Fortune, but their own ſloth 3 be- 
cauſe:they-never having'thought dufinthe time 
of quiet,” that they could ſuffer a chatige{ which 
is the:conimon fault of men, while fair weather 
laſts, not to:provide forithe tempeſt) when after- 
wards miſchicts carmeupofi them, thought-rather 
upon flying trom therf, than upon thair defence, 
and hoptdithat the-people; weary of the-vanquiſh- 
ers inſoltnce, would -recall them 3 which "courſe 
when thE others fail, is'good : but very ill is it to 
lcave the other remediesfor that : for a man would 


. never go to'fall, believing another - would come 


to take-himi-up : which: may either” not come to 
paſs; of if it does, it is-ndt tor thy ſecurity, be- 
cauſe that defence of his is vile, and depends not 
upon 'theez but. thoſe- defences only-are good , 
; Si 3 certain, 
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certain, and duzable, which depend upon thy own 
{clt, and thy own Vertucs, 


CHAP, XXV. 
| How great power Fortune hath. in humage affairs, 


and what means there.is. to reſift it. 


T is not unknown -upto me , how- that many 
have held opinion, and till "bold it, that the 
affairs. of the world are ſo govern'd by foxtune, 


and by God, that mcn by their wikdam cannot > 


mend or ileer them 5 or rather that 'there 1s no 
remedy for them ; and: hereupon. they would 
think that 1t were of no avail to take; mach pains 
in any thing , but leave, all to be.gaverncd by 
chance, This opinion hath gain'd-the more cre- 
dit in our days, by xcafon of the great alteration 
of things, which we have of late-fſecn,-and do 
every day ſec, beyond all humane conjeQure up- 
on which, ſometimes thipking, am. in-ſome part 
inclin'd ” their opinjon,;, nevertheleſs not;to ex- 
tinguiſh quite our own free will, I think, it may 
be true, that Fortune is the miſtreſs -of one half 
of our actions; but yet that ſhe lets/us have rule 
of the other half, or little leſs. And: Lliken her 
to a precipitous torrent, which when it rages, 0- 
verflows the plains, overthrows the trees , and 
buildings, removes the earth from one ſide, and 
Jays it on another, cvcry one flies before it, every 
one yields 'to the tury thexeof, as unable to with» 
ſtand itz and yet howeyer it be thus, whev. the 
e1mcs are calmcr, men are c ablc ro make proviftion 

| againſt 
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zpainſt theſe exceſſes, with banks and fences (02 
that afterwards when it {wels again, it ſhall all paſs 
{moothly along, within its channel, or elſe the 
violence thexcof ſhall not prove fo licentious and 
hunttul. In like manner befals it us with fortune, 
which there ſhews her power where vertue is not 
ordain'd to xefift her, and thither turns ſhe all hey 
torces, where ſhe perceives that no proviſions nax 
reliftances are made to uphold her. And it. you 
thall conſider aly, which, is the. {cat of theſe 
changes, and that which hath, given them theix 
motions,you ſhall ſce it to be aylam field, without 
any. txench or bank 3 which had it been fenc'd with 
convenient vertue,, as was Germany , Spain og 
France ; this inundation would, nevex have caus'd 
thele great alterations it hath, or ele wpuld it nog 
haye xeach'd to us : and, this ſhall ſuffice to have 
faid, touching the oppoſing of fortune in general, 
But reſtraining my ſelf more to particulars, I ſay, 
that $6 day- we fee a Prince proſper and flouriſh 
and-to, moyrow utterly go to ryine, not ſeeing 
that ihe hath alter'd any condition. or quality 3 
which I believe ariſes firſt fromthe cauſes which 
we have lang ſince, run over, that is, becauſe that 
Prince that relies wholly upon; foxtune, rung as 
her. wheel tuns.,: 1 believe alſo, that he proves 
the fortunate man, whoſe manner of procecding 
meets with the; quality of the time 3 and fo likes 
wile he unfortunate from whoſe courſe of pro- 
cceding the times differ ; for we {ce that men, in 
the things that induce them to the end ( which c- 
very;one propounds to himſclf,as glory and riches) 
procede- therein diverſly ; ſome with reſpects, 0- 
thers more bold and raſhly ; once with violence, 
S{ 4 and 
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and the other with cunning the one with pati- 
ence, the other with its contrary *and every- one 
by {evera] ways may attain thereto'z we {ee-Hfo 
two very re{pe&ive and wary men, the one'come 
to his purpoſe, andthe other not z and in like 
manner two cqually. proſper, taking diverſe cou 
{cs3 the one being wary the other: headfixong 
which procedes trom nothing el{e;' but from the 
quality of the timics, which agree, 'or not, with 
thetr proceedings. From hence ariſes that which I 
faid; chat -rwo- working -diverfly , produce thc 
ſam cffed& : aid two equally working, the one 
attains his cnd, the other not. 'Hereupon alſo 
depends the alteratioa of the g00d'; for it to one 
that behaves hitn&clf with warineſs-'and-paticncc, 
times and affairs turn fo favourably; that the car- 
riage of his buliheſs-prove wdlk;-he proſpers zbur 
it the times and/4ffairs change, he is ruin'd; becaate 
he changes not his manncr- of proceeding : - for 
is there any man ſo wiſe, that «can frame ' himfelt 
heteunto 3 as well bccauſe he 'cannot g0 out- of 
the way, from'that whereunto:Nature inclines: 
him : as alfo, -for'«that one having always! ptol- 
per'd, walking fuch a way, cannot: be peffwa- 
ded to leave it 3' and theretors the reſpe&tiveand 
wary man,- when it is fit time for him to ule vio- 
lence and torce, knows not -how to put it in'pra- 
Hicc, whereupon he is ruin'd+ ; but if he could 
change his diſpoſition with the-times and the at- 
tairs,he ſhould not change his fortune, Pope Julius 
rc {ccond proceeded in all his actions with very 
gEreat violence, and tound thei/times and things" 16 
contormablc to that his manner of procceding that 
In all of them lie bad happy fuceels, Contider the 
hut 
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firſt exploit he did at-Boloniz, even while John 
Bentivolio lived 3:the Venetians were not well con- 
tented therewith 3 the King -of Spain likewiſe 
with the French, had treated of that enterpriſe 3 ; 
and rotwithſitanding all this, he ſtir'd up by his 
own rage” and fercenels , perſonally uridertook 
that expedition : which a@ion of his put inſuſ- 
pence and ſtopt' Spain and theVenetians thoſe for 
tear, and the others for deſire to recover the'King-= 
dom of Naples ;, and on the other part drew after 
him the King of Fraxce 3 tor that King ſceing him 
already 1 in motion, apd delirjng to hold him his 
iriend, whereby to humblethe Venetians, thought 
he could 'n0 way deny him ys ſoldiers, without 
doing him an open injury. Fullins' then effeted'that 
with his violent and heady motion, which n0'o- 
ther Pope 'with all humane wiſdom conld eyer 
have-done3 for if he had" expected to pirt. from 
Rome with'his concluſions" ſettfed;” and HFhis Sf-" 
fairs ordered beforchand.,as any other Pope” would, 
have.done, he had never Hrouyht itto pals « 'Fo 

the Kiris of Frante would have deviſed'x hots 

find 'excuſts,arid others woill& havepur” hit TED 
many fears: Twill let paſs his other a&ioh3r lf 
of them'Werealike, and all 'of them prov'd fugky 
ro him; -and: the brevity of his life never TiHftr'd 
him'to feeFthe'contrary:: for hall he lit npdn ſtich 
times afterwards, that” it" had" been neceffary For: 
him'to- procede with rcſpe&s; there had beth his 
utter ruinez for he would never have left thoſe 
ways, to:which he had been vaturally ifnctin'd; Y 
conclude -then , fortune'varying,' and ''mien con- 
tinuing 4M] obſtinate t6"their"own ways; prove 
nappy, white theſe accord together : atid as they 
dilagree 
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_ difggrep; prove unhappy.: and I think it true, that 
i eft6x $0 be heady. than wary 3 be5aule Fortune 
e{s;, and, jt is PeRry, to beep. hen in o- 
bei 5, ip rally ang fogee he x: andawe (ee, that 
Cn texs her {elf rathey 501 be maſkex'd by thoſe, 
y others that pxocede coldly. . And theye- 
faxs, 35-2 miſtzcls, ſhe. is a friend to.young men, 
began(s they. are leſs reſpettive, moxe xough. and 

<orpand hex with a more boldnels, 
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F pou conf der'd. the 25, Chapter, 4s. repreſenting 
we @ful, view of humane policy and. ; cunuing, : yet 
me thruks it cannot fatisfie FP Chriſtian,i in theicauſes 
of, the good and bad ſucceſs of things. The life q 
May. 1s of 4 game at Tables 3 Skill gugils much I 

rents, bye that's not, all : play thy, game well, but 

walk oh min ; the: chance tho throweſt; muſt, ac- 
Ka: Piith thy play. Examine this, play. never ſo 
Stray, way wo Irheb's, awleſs the ch hope the tho 
caſteſh,. lead thee forward, to. aduantage, | #1 hazards 
are hs and. _ ſx play, leaves, nhee anthe lurch: 
The ms of this anſet:; - down, in Eclefialtes chap. 
Qs V,, 17. The race if wot to the ſwiſh; nox- the battel. 
tothe ttrong, neither .yet hread. to. the. wile, or. yet 
riches. to, men of underſtanding , or. yeh favour to 
mes of hill; but tamp..aud; chance hajppeyeth. to them 
all, Our cunmi ing Autbpr.for all his exafi-rules be de- 
Lryers, in his "4 could wot fence againſs the deſpite 
of Fortane; as be complains in his Epiſte tg. this books 
Nox-that- ar exansple of policy, Dukg Nalentine, 
whom.0us Author commends to Princes for bis-crafts- 
gd wie I ruffle or force his miſtrafs Fortune, 
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that be could keep her in obedience; . Moan car cone 
trikute ue more to. bis attions thay vertne and wiſe 
dons; but the ſucceſs depends upon 8s power above, 
Surely there 37 the finger of God 3 or as Prav.16.v.33; 
The- bot as caft iuth the: lap, but 1be whole diſpoſmeg 
thereof is of the Lord. It was nat _—_ wif? 
dom made all things thrive uuder his hand', but be- 
| © canſe-the Lord mas with bim, and that which hs 
did, the Lord made t# to profper; Gen. 39. Smrely 
this is a bleſſing proceeding from he divine provi- 
dence, which beyond humane capacity ſd coopexaterh 
with the cafes. as that. their effetts prove anſwer- 


.-. 


ro Bf able, aud ſometimes ( that we may- kxow vbere 3s 
t i ſomething above the. ordixary caufes ) the ſucceſſ 
r I returns with ſuch a ſupereminuency of worth, dhat it 
f. Nl for execeds the vertue of the ordinary - cawſes. 

[ "T1199 

rn rn nm Bn rt er rt nc tr tn 
x CHA P. XXVI, 

d | THY 109 22% 
& I Au! Exhbortation. to free: Italy from the -Barbas 
C. TINS, 2h 7) 11.56 7.1 200 ans | | 
N enuoct ; : -runitig 4: 3 Dig MB 3542 
Fs then weigh'd all - things above dif 
; 4K cours'd, and deviſing with my {eIf, whether 
5 I ztthis preſent in Traly the tine might ſerve to ho- 
9! IF nour anew Prince, and 'whether there were mat- 
8 I ter that might miniſter occaſion to a wile and va- 
- Þ lorous Prince, to 'introduee fſuch'a form , that 
e | night do honour to him, and good to'thewhole 
+ I generality of the people in the country : methinks 
» I {0 many things concurr in favour of a ritw Prince, 
- | that] know not whether there was ever any time 
» I} fore proper tor this purpoſe. And if, as I ſaid, 
t it 
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it was necefſary, deſiring 'to ſee” Moſer his vertue, 
that the children of [/rael! ſhould: be enthraFd in 
Egypt 3 and to have experience of the magnani- 
mity of Cyrus his mind, that the Perſtaxs ſhoild 
be appreſs*'d''by the Medes ;-and to ſet forth'the 
excellency of Theſeus, that the' Athenians ſhould 
be diſperſed; fo at this prefent..now we are de- 


 firous to knaw' the 'valour of 'an 1talian fpirit, it 


were neceſſary Traly ſhould:be reduc'd to the'ſame 
terms it-is now'n, and were in more ſlavery than 
the Hebrews \were 3 more ſubject than the Perſians, 
more ſcatter'd. than the Atberians ; without head. 
without order, battered, pillaged, rent aſunder, 6- 
ver-run, and had undergone all kind of deſtrudt- 
ON. And haweyer even in:theſelater days,we have 
had ſome kind of ſhew of hope.in ſome one,where- 
by we might have conjeQuur'd, that he had been 
ordained tor the deliverance .hereof, yet it prov'd 
afterwards, that in the very height. of all his a&i- 

ons he was curb'd by fortune, inſomuch that this 
poor country. remaining as:it .were without life, 

attends ftill for him that ſhall heal her wounds, 

give an end to all thoſe pillagings and fackings of 
Lombardy, tothoſe robberies and - taxations/of the 
Kingdom,'and of 7 uſcany, and heal them of they 
ſores, now this long time gatgren'd. We {ee how 
ſhe makes her prayers to God, that he ſend ſome 
one to redeem her from theſe barharous cxueltic 
and. inſolencies. We ſee her alſo wholly ready and 
diſpoſed,to, follow any colours, provided there be 
any one.take them up.Nor do we ſee at this preſent 
that the can look for other,than your Illuſtrious fa- 
mily ,. to become Chieftain of this deliverance, 
which hath now by its own vertue and - For: 
tunc 
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tune been ſo much cxalted, and favoured by 
God and the, Church , whereof it now holds 
the Principality : and this ſhall not be very hard 
wa © for you to do, it you ſhall call to mind the for- 
the mer actions , and lives of thoſe that are above- 
ala named. And though thoſe men were very rare and 
de. | admirable, yet were they men, and every one of 

it | them began upon leſs occafion.than this 3 tor nei- 
ther was their entcrprize more juſt than this , 
nor more eaſie; nor was God more their friend, 
than yours. Here is very great juſtice : for that war 
ad. Þ is juſt that is neceſſary 3 and thoſe arms are reli- 
-6- | gious, when there is no hope left otherwhere, but 
Qi. | in them. Here is an exceeding good diſpoſition 
ave | thereto : nor can there be, where there is a good 
re. | diſpoſition, a great difficulty, provided that uſe 
-en | be made of thote orders, which I propounded fot 
vd | aim and direction to you, Beſides. this, here we 
Qi. {ce : extraordinary things without example effe> 
his | ded by God 3 the ſea was opened, a cloud guid- 
cd the way , devotion poured forth the waters, 
and it rain'd down ' Manna 3. all theſe things 
of | bave concurrcd in your greatneſs, the reſt is left 
hel for you to do. God will not do every thing him- 
cir} {elf, that he may not take from, us our, free will, 
»y || and part of that glory that belongs to us. Neither 
me 15it a marvel, -if any of the forenamed Italians 
ies | have not bcen able to compaſs that, which we may 
ad | hope your illuſtrious family ſhall : though in ſo 
be |} many revolutions of Italy, and ſo many feats of 
nt war, it may {ecm that the whole military vertue 
| thercin be quite.cxtinguiſh'd 3 for this ariſes from 
e, | that the ancient orders thereof were not good 3 


and there hath ſince been none that hath known 
X 'how 
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how to invetit hew ones. Nothing can fo muth 
honour a tnan rifing, anew, as new laws and new 
ordinances devifed by him : theſe things when 
they have a good foundation given them, and 
contain in them their dne greatneſs, gain him re- 
yerence and admiration 3 and in Ttaly there wants 
not the matter to mtroduce any form. Here is 
great vertue in the members, were it not wanting 
in the heads. Conſider in the fingle fights that 
have bcen, and duels, how much the Italians 
have excel'd in their ſtrength, a@ivity and addreſs; 
but when they come to armies, they appear not. 
and all procedes from the weaknels of the Chict- 
tains 3 for they that underftand the managing of 
thele matters , are not obeyed, and every one 
preſumes to underſtand 3 hitherto there having 
not been any one fo highly raiſed either by for- 
tune or vertue, as that others would ſubmit unto 
him. From hence procedes it. that in ſo long 
time, and info many battels fought for theſe lati 
paſt twenty years, when there hath been an army 
wholly alin, it atways hath had evil ſucceſs ; 
whereof the river Tarus firſt was witnels, after- 
wards Alexandria, Capua, Genoa, Vayla, Bolonia, 
Meſtri, Your illuftrious family then being defire- 
ous to tread the footſteps of theſe worthies, who 
xedeemed their countries, muſt above all things 
as the very foundation of the whole fabrick, be 
turniſhed with ſoldiers of your own natives : |bc- 
cauſe you cannot have more faithful, true nor 
better ſoldiers 3 and though every one of them 


be good, all together they will become better, 


when they ſhall ind themſctves entertained, com- 


manded and honoured by their own Prince. 
W herc- 
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Wherefore it 1s meceſſary - to provide fot thoſe 
arms, whereby to be able with the 1114 valour 
to make a defemce againſt foreigners. And hows 
ever the Smwiſſe: infantry and Spahiſh be accorinted 
terrible 3 yet is there defe& in both of them, by 
which a third order might not only oppoſe thetn 
but may be'confident to vanquiſh- them : forthe 
Spaniards aye not able to enduxe the horſe, and 
the Swiſſe ave to fear the foot, when they efaconne 
ter with them, '#s reſolute in-the fight as'they*; 
whereupon it hath been {cen,'and upon experittice 
ſhall be certain, that the Spaniards are rot 8b 
to bear ap againſt the Pb Cavilry , and the 
Swiſſes have been rooted by the Speniſh foot: And 
though touching this laſt there hath not /be&n a+ 
ny entire experience had, ye& was there fotne proot 
thereof given in the battel of Ravenna, when the 
Spaniſh foot aftronted the Dutch battalions, which 
keep the ſame rank the Swifſes do, where the'Spa- 
niards with their nimbleneſs of body, and the 
help of their targets entred mn'inder their pikes,- 
and there food fate to offend 'thetn-, the Dutch 
men having no remedy : and had it not been for 
the Cavalry that ruſh'd in upon them, they had 
quite defeated them, There tnay then (the de- 
tect of the one and of the 'othier'of ' theſe two in- 
fantries being difcover'd) another kind of them 
be anew ordained, which may be able to make 
reſiſtance againſt the Horſe, and not fear the Foot, 
which ſhall not be a new ſort of arms, but change 
of orders. And theſe are ſome of thoſe things 


which ordained anew, gain reputation and great- 


nels to a new Prince. Thercfore this occafion 
ſhould not be let paſs, te the cnd that Traly, after 
| {0 
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ſo long a time-may ſce ſome'one redeemer of her 


appear. . Nor can/I expreſs with what dearnels of I, 


affe&tion he would. be. received ip all thoſe coun- | 
tries which have ſuffered by thoſe: foreign ſcums; 
with what thirſt of revenge, with what reſoluti- 


on of. fidelity, with what -picty, with what tears. |: 


Would any gates be ſhut againſi-him? Any peo- 
ple. deny him obedience ?- Any. envy oppoſe him ? 
Would not every [talian fully conſent with him? 
This government of the Barbarians ſtinks in every 
ones noſtrils. - Let your illuſtrious Family then 
undertake this worthy exploit with that, courage 
and thoſe hopes wherewith ſuch: juſt ations are 
to be attempted 3- to.the end that under your co- 
Jours, this countrey may be enabled, and under 
the prote&tion of. your fortune that ſaying of Pe- 
trarch be verched:, 


"Vertu contr” al faore 

| Prendera P arme; O fia il combatter corto * 
Che Pantico nelera 

Ne 8/1 Italici car #04 E anchor morto, 


= [ Vertue *gainſt bury ſhall advance the hght, 

And it i*th*.combat ſoon ſhall put to flight : 

- For the old Romazx valour is not dead, 
Nor in th* Italians breſts extinguiſhed. 
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| "he Life of CaftruccioCaftracant 


of Lucca, compoled by Nicho- 
Ins Machiavelli , and prelcnt- 
ed to Z anobigliondilmontt and 
Lingi Alomanni his very. good 
Friends. 


\F ANOBI aud LING, my ve- 
Y ry good friends, it feems a matter 
Saf of great maryel to thoſe ;that take 
2B it into conſideration, how that'all 
1. they, or the greater part of them, 
| ,- Who have cftected great things in 
this world, and boxn up their heads above others 
their contemporaries, have taken their riſes and 
births from obſcureand baſe beginnings, or'fuch 
2 bave been by fortune extraordinarily aflitt- 
d. For all of them have been either expoſedto 
the mercy of favage creatures, or had ſuch baſe 
res, that, as aſhamed of them, they haveteign- 
d themſelves ſons to Fupiter , or ſome other 
Deity 3 who theſe have been, every one having 
knowledge of.many of them, we ſhall omit to 
relate, as ſuperfluous, yielding rather diliatte 

Tt than, 
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than dclight to the Reader, I am indeed of opini- 
on that it procedes from hence, viz. in that fox 
tune willing to dernonſtrate unto the world, that 
ſhe, and not wiſdom, gives men their greatneſs, 
therefore begins to ſhew her ſtrength at fuch a 
time, when wiſdom can challenge no intereſt, but 
all rather is to be attributed as due to her alone, 
Caſtruccio Caitracani of Lucca was then one of 
thoſe, who in regard of the times he liv'd in, and 
the City where he was born, effeCted very great 
matters, and had, as othcrs in this kind, neither 
a very fortunate nor known birth, as in my fur- 
ther diſcourſe of his life it ſhall appear : which 1 
thought fit to bring tomemory, as having found 
therein a {ubject of very great example, as wel! 
iN regard of valour, as fortune. And I thought | 
might the better dirc& this diſcourſe unto you 
two, Who of all that I know moſt delight in ſuch 
glorious atchievements. I ſay then, that the Fa- 
mily of the Caſtracani is reckoned among the 
noblc Families of the City of Ezcea , however 
that in theſe days it be much deeaycd, according 
to the courſe of all - other worldly things. Of 
this there was one Anthony born, who took upon 
him religious orders, and was a Canon of S. Mi- 
chael's at Lucca , and in honor thereof was enti- 
tuled Maſter Antony. He had but one fiſter, who 
was married to Broxaccorſo Cennami \ but Buonat- 
corſo being dead, and ſhe remaining a widow, be- 
took Her {elf tolive with her brother, with inten- 
fion not to marry any more, Mr. Artony had be- 
hind-his houſe where he dwelt.a vineyard, where- 
mto by reaſon of divers gardens bordering there- 


apon on feyeral ſides, the paſſage was very ordina- y 
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ry. It happen'd that one morning alittle after the 
Gun riſe, Dame Dionora, for ſo was Maſter Anto- . 
M's lifter call'd , walking out into the vineyard, as: 
ſhe was patheting ſome herbs, after the manner of 
women, to make a ſallet withal 3 ſhe heard ſome 


kind of rafling under a vine amongſt the leaves, 


and cafting her eye that way, ſhe perceived ſome 
lietle cry there ; whereupon drawing neaf to the 
noiſe,ſhe diſcover'd the hands and face of an infant 
wrapt. in the vine-leaves,which ſeem'd ag if it ask'd 
her afhiftance : ſo that he partly marvelling, partly 
frighted, full of pity and amazement, took it up in. 
her arms, and having carried it home, and waſh'd 
it, and ſwadled it in clean clouts, as they uſe chil- 
tren, at her return preſented it to Maſter Antony : 

who conſidering the accident.and ſeeing the child, 

was as much amaz'd and compaſſionate as Was 
his ſiſter : ' and adviſig together what they ſhould 
doin this Cale, refolved to bring it up, be being a 
Prieſt, and he not having any children, Having 
then taken a nurſe into the houſe, they nouriſh- 
ed it with as much tenderneſs as if it had been 
their own child ; and cauſing it to be baptized, 

named it Caſtruccio, after the name of their own 
father, Caſtruccio as he increaſed in years, fo he 
grew in perſon andfeature, and in every thing he 
ſhewed wit and diſcretion : and quickly,according 
to his age, he learned whatſoever his Maſter Anto- 
xy taught him : who purpoſing to make him a 
Prieſt, and'to turn over to him his Canonicate,and 
his other benefices, inſtructed him in that way : 
but he found him not a ſubje& fit for that regy- 
far life :' For ſo ſoon as Caſtracciecathre to fourteeti 


fears of age, he.began. to grow 4. lictle matteatul 
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towards Maſter Antony 


He ſtood. no longer in- fear of them, laying aſide I; 


alt.Church-books, he began to handle arms, and 
took not delight in any thing more than to man- 
nage them, or with others his equals to run, leap, 
or wraſite, and ſuch other like exerciſes : wherein 
he ſhewed ſuch courage and ſtrength, that he far 
ſurpaſſed all others of his age 3 and if any time he' 
gave himſelf to reading, he took pleaſure in no- 
thing elſe than diſcourfes of wars, and the aQi- 
. oris of moſt famous men : for which cauſe Maſter 
Antony: was much grieved at heart. - ' In the City 
of Lwcca there happened to dwell a Gentleman of 
the Family of the Guinig?, calld Maſter Francis, 
who for fortunes, eſteem, and valour, out-went all 
others the Citizens of Lxcca: who was always 
train'd up in bearing of arms, and who had a long 
time ſerv*d* underithe Viſcounts of Man ; and 
becauſe: he was a Grbelline, he was accounted of 
above'all. that followed that faction in_ Lacca, 
Fhis' man being then, in Lwcca, and aſſembling 
morning and evening, with the reſt- of the citizens 
underthe Governors Palace, which 1s in the head 
of the Palace of Si Michael, being the prime place 
of Lncca, oftentimes ſaw Caftrauceio uling of 
thoſe. exerciſes with other lads of the Town, 
wherein I formerly ſaid he took delight 3 and per- 
eciving that belides the maſtering of them, he held 
over them a kind of Princely authority, and that 
they again lov*d.and 'reverenc'd him, he became 
verydefirons to know what he was; whereof be- 
mg, inform'd by ſome' there preſent, he became 
the: more defirous:to:take him home! to him 3 and 
eallinghim one:day:to him , ask'd him, mere 
Ten En 6 
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he had rather live, either in a Cavaliers houle, 


where he might learn to ride and uſe his arms, Or 


abide in a Prieſt's houſe, where nothing clſe were 
to be heard,but their Offices and Maſſes ? Matter 
Francis perceiv'd how much Caſtruccio was chear'd 
upon the mention of horſes and Arms 3 yet he 
ſtanding a little out of countenance,Maſter Francis 
zpain encouraging hirh to ſpeak, he anſwered, That 
if his Patron would therewith be content, he could 
not have a greater pleaſure than to quit this call- 
ing of Prictt, and betake himſelf to that of a ſol- 
dier. Maſter 'Francis was much ſatisfied with this 
reply 3 and i a ſhort time ſo negotiated in this 
matter, that Maſter Antony gave him up to his 
charge, whercunto he was the rather moved by the 
ads inclination,judging thereby that he could not 
hold him much longer in his former courſe, Ca- 
ſtruccio then being preferr*d from Mr. Antony. Ca- 
ftracani the Priefts houſe to the Palace of Mr. Fran- 
ris Grinigt the Commander, it was a marvel to 
think in how-ſhort a time he attain'd to thoſe ver- 
tues and good qualities, which are required in a 
complete Cavalier, Firſt he þecame an excellent 
horſmans forthe was able to mannage the rougheſt 
horſe at cafe; and,though bita youth,in jouſts and 
tournaments he was of prinie remark 3 ſo thatin 
any action'of ſtrength or a&tivity, none could'ex- 
cede him, "Theſe perfe&ions behdes were ſeaſon'd 
with ſuch tnanners, and good*qualitics, as that 
touching modeſty, it was incredible how that et 
ther in word or deed he gave rio diſtaſte to any 3 
© his ſuperiors he'yielded reverence ; he was mo- 
delt with his equals, and pleaſantwith his inferiors; 
Which gain'd him favour, not only in the whole 
| ST4 Family 
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Family of Gzinigi, but alſo in the whole City of 
Lucca, It chanced in thoſe times, Caſtrxccio being 
now arrived to eighteen years of age,that theGibel: 
lines were chaſed by the Guelfs from Pavia, in fa- 
vor of whom Maſter Francis Guinigi was ſent forfſ 
by the Viſcounty of Milan, with whom went C4 
Aruccio, as he on whoſe ſhoulders Jay the charge 0 
the whole troops; in which imployment,Caſtracci 
gave ſuch proots of his judgment and courage,that 
not one in this expedition gain'd ſo much efteem 
as he, and his name became honorable, not only in 
Pavia,but throughout all Lombardy. Caſtruccio be- 
ing then returnd toLwcca of far greater eſteem than 
before his departure, he failed not (to his power) 
to gain hinifclf friends, practiting means to win 
them.But Maſter Francis Guinigi now chancing to 
die, and having left hehind him a ſon natned Paulfſ S* 
of 13. years of age, appointed Caſtractio his Tutor, 
and the Goverrior of his eltate 3 having firſt cauled 
him to be called to him before his death, and in- 
treated him, that he'would take upon him the care} P* 
tobring up his ſon with that faithfulneſs he half} ** 
found himſelf; and that what kindneſſes he couldj 
not return to the father, he would requite to the 
ſon. And now at length Maſter Francis Guinigi 2! 


being dead, Caſtruccio left Tutor and Governour U, 
to Paul, grew'in ſuch credit and power, that the dc 
favour he was wont to find in Lxcce, in ſome par} © 
was turned into envy, and he was calumniated tf 
by many; as who they doubted had ſome project th 
upon a tyratiny, ag. whom the principal 2: 
was M, George Opizi, head of the Guelfes faction, th 
This man -hoping by the death-of Mr. Francis tofj © 


remain without competitor in' Lxcca, thought 
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of that Caſtrzccio being left with that truſt, by the 
nol grace and favour of his diſcreet carriage gain'd 
41.0 him. had bexeav'd him of aH means to attain there- 
| to3 and haxeupon ſowed many feeds of {ſcandal 
againſt him, whereby to choak his well grown 
Ca, edit. Which at fivſt Caſtraceio diſdained, but at- 
| terwards grew jealous of it: for he thought that 
-f Maſter George would never relt, till he had ſo far 
| diſgrac'd him with King Robert of Naples his 
Lieutenant, as to cauſe him to ciiaſe him out of 
Lucca, At that time there was one UVgmecion of 
be. Farginolo of Arezo, then Lord of Piſa, who by the 
hanf £iſans was firſt choſen for their Commander, and 
er) | afterwards made himſelf their Loxd, Divers out- 
wind lawed Lxcebeſes of the Gibelline tation abode with 
> to} ©g*ccion, whom Caſtrxccio praftiſcd to retiore a- 
auf gain with Upzccions aid 3 and this deſign he com- 
or | Municated alſo with his friends at home, who 
ſeal} could no way endure the Opizies authority. Ha- 
in-4 Ving therefore given order, as was requilite, to this 
are) purpoſe, Caſtraccio fortified the Tower of the Ho- 
ad #97, and furniſhed it with munition and ſtore of 
1d victuals whereby upon occaſion he might be able 
the} fo defend himſelf therein for ſome time: and the 
igih Pight being come , which was agreed of with 
ur Vegxccion, he gave the fign to him, who was gone 
hell down into the Plain with much people between 
ard the mountains and Lxccas and having ſeen the 
«1 fgnal, heccamecloſe to Saint Peers gate, and fred 
a the Antiport : Caftraccio on the other ſide raiſcd 
all 2 great cry, calling the people to Arans, aud forced 
nf the gatc on the other fide within : fo that Vewes 
off £02 entring with his men, forced the Town, and 
hf} flew Maſter George with all thoſe of his Family, 
| KEY axd 
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and many others his Friends and Partiſans, and 
chaſed out the Governour, and changed'the State 
of the City, as Veccon liked beſt, to the great 
dammage thereof; for it appear'd then, that there 
were above a hundred Families*chaſed: out of 
Lucca, Thoſe that fled, part went to Florence, and 
part to Piſtoya, which Cities were then gOVErnN- 
ed by the G welfes taction 3 and hereupon they 
became enemies to Vgnccion and the Lnceheſes, 
And upon this the Florentizes and the reſt of the 
Guelfes thinking the Grbelizes faction grown too 
mighty in Tzſcany, accorded together to reſtore 
again theſe cxiled Luccheſes, and having levyed a 
huge Army, they came to the vale of Nzevole, and 
(czzing, upon Mount Catino, from hence they: went 
to encamp at Mount Carlo, whereby to have the 
paflage open to Lucca, W hereupon Uguccion ha- 
ving gathered a good Army of Piſans and Lucche- 
fes, beſides many Dutch Horſe which he drew out 
of [ banty, went to fhinde the Floreatines Camp, 
whic !1 perceiving the enemies approach was remo- 
ved trom Mount Carlo, and {cttled between Mount 
Ca atino and Peſcia;, and Uguccion fate down under 
Mount Carly about ſome two miles off the enemy, 
where for ſome dayes between the Horſe of the 
two Armies there paſſed ſome ſlight skirmiſhes : 
for Vguccion being falh ſick, the Piſans and Lucche- 
ſes refuſed to come to battel with the enemy. But 


Ugnceions malady augmenting, he retired to mount 


Carlo tor his recovery, and committed the charge 
ot the Army to Caſtrwcezo, which was the Gwelfes 
dcftruction : for hcreupon they 'took courage , 
eltecming the cnemics Armics as Jett without a 


kad :- winch Caſtraccio underſtood , and lay fill | 
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fome few dayes, the more to confirm this their 
0pm1on, making ſhew of fear, and not ſuffering 
any one to go out- of the trenches : and on the 
other fide the Grelfes the more they ſaw this fear, 
the tnore inſolent they became, and every day be. 
ing 6rder'd for fight, they preſented themſelves 
betore Caſtruccio's Army, who thinking he had 
now enough emboldened them, and having had 
full notice of what order they kept, reſolved to 
come to the tiyall of a day : and firſt with his 
ſpeeches he'confirm?d his Souldiers courage, and 
ſhewed them the victory certain, if they would 
follow his direqions. Caltruccio had ſeen how 
the enemy had plac'd all his irength in the body 
of -&he Army , and the weaker fort in the wings 
thereof: whereupon he did the clean contrary z 
for he put his beſt Souldiers in his wings, and 
his ſlighteſt people in the body : and ifſaing out 
of his trenches with this order, ſo {oon' as ever he 
came within view of the enemy, which inſolently, 
as before they had wont, came to tinde them our, 
he commanded that thoſe ſquadrons in the mid- 
dle ſhould goe on leiſurely , but that the reſt 
ſhould move with ſpeed , infomuch that when 
they came to joyn battell with the enemy, only 
the wings of cach Army fought, and the troops 
in the middle ſtood unimploy'd, becauſe the mid- 
le part of Caſtruccio's Army had lagguer'd fo 
much behinde, that the Enemies body had not yet 
rcach'd to them : and thus the ableſt of Caſtraccio's 
Army came to hght with the weakeſt of the Ene- 
mics, and the Enemies firength lay idle , not 
able to endammage thoſe they were to encounter 
with, nor could they aid any of their own party : 
| {0 
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£o that without much difficulty, the enemies two 
wings were both put to flight ; and they in the 
middle ſeeing themſelves left naked on each flank, 
Without having whereupon to ſhew their valour, 
fled likewiſe. The_rout and the flaughter were 
great : for there were ſlain above ten thouſand 
' men, with many Officers, and great Cavaliers of 
the Gzelfes tation throughout all Txſcany, and 
many Princes who- came thither in favour of 
chem: to wit, Peter King Roberts Broth, and 
Charles his Nephew, and Philip Lord of Taranto : 
but of Caftruccio's fide they came not to above 
three hundred ; among, which Francis Uguccions 
Son was ſlain: who being young and over-ven- 
turous, was kill'd at the firft onlet. This oyer- 
throw much augmented Caftrxcczo's credit, fo that 
* ., Ugneceion grew (o jealous and ſuſpicious of his 


own State, that he continually bulicd his brains . 


how to briag him to deſtruction; thinking with 
himſclt that that victory had rather taken his pow- 
er from him, than ſettled it : and being in this 
thought, while he awaited ſome fair colour to 
effe& his deſigns, it happened that Pieragnolo 
Michaeli was ſlain in Lwcca, a man of good worth 
and efeem, and the Aſſaſhine fled into Caftraccio's 
houſe ; where the Captains and Serjeants going to 
apprehend him, were affronted and hindred by 
Caſtruccio, ſo that the murtherer by his aid cſca- 
ped, which thing Ugzccion, who was then at 


Piſa, hearing, and deeming then he had juſt oc- 


caſion to puniſh him , call'd unto. his own Son 
Neri, to.whom he had now given the command 
of Lxcca, and charg'd him, that under colour of 
inviting Caſtreccio, he ſhould lay hold on _ 
re: an 
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. fit to turn back, leſt the Lxccheſes, like as the Pe - 


| Peoples favour, made an aſſault upon Ugwccior , 
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and put him to death. Whereupon Caftruccio go- 
ing tamiliarly into the Commanders Pallaces, rot 
fearing any injury, was firſt by Neri entertain'd * 
at Supper, and afterwards fciled on. And Ners : 
doubting, leſt by putting him to death, without .. - 
any publick juſtification, the people might be en- . | 
raged, kept him alive, till he were better inform'd' 

by Ugmecion what was farther to be done in that 
caſe ; who blaming his Sons ſlowneſs and cowar- 
diſe, for the diſpatching hereot went out of Piſa 
with four hundred Horſe towards Lxcca: and 
hardly yet was he arriv'd at the Baths, but the 
Piſens took Arms, and flew Ugaccions Lieutenant, 
and the reſt of his Family, that remain'd at Piſz, 
and made Coynt Gaddo of Gerardeſca their Lord ; 
Ugmccion before he came to Lxcca, had notice of 
this accident befaln in Piſa: yet thought he itnot - 


ſans, ſhould alſo ſhut their gates againſt him.'But 
the Lxccheſes underſtanding the chance at Piſs, 
notwithſtanding that Vgwcoton was enter'd Lace, 
taking this occaſion to free Caſtruccio, firſt began 
at their meetings in the Fiazze to ſpeak ſlightly 
of him, afterwards to make ſome hub-bub, and 
from thence came to arms, demanding Cajtruccio 
to be ſet free 3 infomuch that Vgmecion for tear of 
worſe, drew him out of priſon : Whereupon Ca- 
ſtruceio ſuddenly rallying his friends, with the 


who finding no other remedy, fled thence with 
his friends, and ſo went into Lombardy to the 
Lords of Scala, where afterwards he dy'd poorly. 
But Caſtruccio being of a priſoner become as Prince 
of Lucca, prevail'd fo by his friends, and with 
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this freſh gale ofthe peoples favour, that he was 
made Generall of their Forces for a year 3. which 
being compaſſed, to gain himſelf further credit in 
Arms, he purpos'd to recover for the Luccheſes 
{ſeveral Towns: which rebelPd after Vguccions de- 
parture, and went alſo by the Piſans favour, with 
"whom he had enter'd into league at the Camp, 
to Serezana; and .to. win that he had built over 
it a.foxt, which being afterwards changed by the 
Floxrentines is now called Serezanello, and in two 
months ſpace took the Town, and afterwards 
in ſtrength of this credit, he-won Maſſa, 'Car- 
rers, and Lavenza, and in ſhort time all Lungs 
aua: and to ſtop the paſſage that - comes from 
Lombardy into Lunigiana, he took Pontremol: , 
and drew out thence Mr, Anaſtaſia Palivicini, who 
* .. was Lord thereof, Returning then to Lucce with 


whereupon ' Caſtruccio reſolving not to deterre 
longer to make himſelf Prince, by means of 
Pazzino of Poggio,  Puccinello: of: Porcio, Franciſco 
Boccanſecehi , and Cecco Guinigi at. that time of 
great repute in Lycca, but corrupted by him, made 
himſelf Lord thereof, and ſo ſolemnly, and by 
reſolution of the people was elected their Prince. 
At this time Frederick, of Baviere King of the Ro- 
23ans came into Italy to take the Imperial Crown, 
whom Caſtrzccio made his friend , and went to 
him with five hundred Horſe , having left for 
his Lieutenant at Lucca Paulo Gninigi, whom in 
xemembrannce of his Father, he made account of 
as his own childe.” Caſtruccio was entertain'd very 
honourably by Frederick,, who gave him many 
prividedges, and made him his Deputy in Tuſcany, 
| Ne, "= 
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#nd becauſe the Piſans had, expell'd Gaddo of Ge» 
rardeſca, and for tear of him ask'd ſuccours of 
Frederick,, he made Caſtruccio their Lord, whom the 
Piſans accepted for fear of the Guelfes faction, and 
in particular becauſe of the Florentines, Frederick, 
then being returned into Germany , and having 
kft at Rome a Governour for his affairs in Italy, 
all the Gibellins as well Tuſcans as Lombards that 
follow'd the Imperial fation, had their recourſe 
to Caſtruccio, and cach promis'd him the Princis 
pality of their Native Countrey 3 provided that by 
his means they might be reſtor'd ; among whom 
was Mattheo Guidi, Nardo Scolare, Lapo Uberti, 
Gerozzi Nardi and Piero Buonacorſi , all Gibellins, 
and outlaw'd Florentines : and Caſtruccio plotting 
by help of theſe. and with his own forces ta 
become Lord of, all Tuſcany, to gain himſelf cre- 
dit the more, entred into amity with Mr, Mez- 
them Viſcoti Prince of Milan : and train'd ,up all 
the men of his own City and Countrey tv Arms.; 
and becauſe Lxcca had five gates, he divided the 
Countrey into tive parts, arm'd'them, and diſtxj; 
buted them, under Captains and, Coleurs, ſo that 
on a fudden.he was able to- bring together above 
twenty thouſand men into the Field, beſides the 
help he might have from P:ſz. He then being 
environ'd with theſe forces and friends, it fox- 
tun'd that Mr. Mattheo Viſconti was affayled by 
the ' Guelfes of Piacuſa, who had driven out 
the Gibellins,- in whoſe behalf the Florentines and 
King Robert had ſent their troops. Whereupon 
Mr. Mattheo intreated Caſtruccio to affail the Flo» 
rentines, that they bcing conſirain'd to defend theis 


ewn homes, ſhould call back their men out of 
”  Lombiaraqy. 
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Lombardy. So Caftreccio with a good Army enter'd 
the Vale Arno, took Fucachio, and St. Miniato with 


great dammage of the Countrey z and upon this 


occaſion, the Florentines were forc'd to call back 
their Troops: who were hardly return'd into 
Tuſcany, but Caftruccio was compellPd upon ano- 
ther neceſtity to haſte back to Luc:a, And in that 
City the Family of Poggio being of ſuch power 
and Authotity as that it had made Caſtrmccis not 
only great, but Prince alſo, and not taking them- 
fetves to have been requited as they had deſerv'd, 

ed with other Families of Lucca to move the 
City to rebcllion, and to chaſe Cajtraccio thence; 
whereupon taking occafion one morning they 
came arm'd upon the Deputy, whom Caſtyuceio 
had there ordain'd over Juſtice,and flew him ; and 
further purpoſing to raife the people to commo- 
tion, Steven of Poggio an ancient and peaceable 
tman, who had no hand at all in this Conſpiracy, 


came before them, conſtrain'd his Friends by his ' 


authority amongſt them, to lay aſide their Arms, 
offering himſclt to mediate with Caſtrwocis for 
them, that he ſhould ſatishe their de&fires, Thus 
they laid down their Artns, but not with greater 
diſcretion than they had taken thein up 3 for Ca- 
firuccio having had notice of theſe novelties be- 
fallen in Lceca, without making any delay, witch 
part of his troops, leaving Pax! Guinigi Comman- 
_ tler of the reſidue, came thence to Lucca, where 
having found-the tumult appeas'd beyond his ex- 
peRtation, deeming he might with the more eaſe 
fecure himſelf, diſpoſed thoſe of his party in ſeve- 
.ral places, as beft was for his turn. Steven 'of 
Poggio- rhinking with himfclf, that Caſtruccio was 
; beholding 
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brholding to him, went to him, and intreated, 
not for himſelf, becauſe he thought it no way 
needfull for him, but for the others of his Family, 
praying that many things he would pardon, in 
reſpe& of their youth, and many things in regard 
|| of the ancient amity, and obligation he- had to the 
e | whole kindred. Whereunto Caſtrzccio anſwered 
| courteouſly, and bid him be of good cheer, and 
told him, that he received more content the tu- 
| mult was appeaſed, than he had had trouble that 
it was raiſed 3 and perſwaded Steven to cauſe them 
all to come to him, ſaying, that he thank'd God 
i he had given him opportunity to make a ſhew 
of his clemency and bounty. They all then pre- 
ſenting themſelves upon Stevens word, and Ca- 
ftruccio*'s, were together with Steven impriſon'd, 
and put to death. In this mean while the Floren- 
| tines had recover'd $. Miniato; whereupon Ca- 
ſtruccio thought fit to ſtay that war : conſidering 
-* © that as yct he was not ſecure of Lmcca, being that 
he could not ſafely part from home 3 and- having 
caus'd the Florentines to be felt whether they 
would admit of a Truce, he found them eaſily 
ytlding thereto ; for they alſo were weary of the 
charge, and dcfirous to ſtop the expence, Where 
upon they made a Truce, of two years, and that 
every one ſhould keep what they had gotten. In 
the mean while Caftrzccio being freed from the 
war, that he might not again incurre thoſe dan- 
gers and hazzards which formerly he had run, 
under divers colours and pretences, cut off all 
thoſe in Lxcca, who could have any ambition to 
aſpire to the Principality, and pardoned not one 
of them, depriving them of their Countrey and 
Fortunes, 
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-" Foxtunes, and: thoſe he could get in his-clutches; 
ot their-lives : affirming that he had found it by 


.-, - », Experience, that none of them would abide true; 
- and for his better ſafeguard, built a Fortreſs in 


Lixcca, and made uſe of the materials of their 
Towers, whom he had: baniſh'd and murdred. 
While Caſtruceio was thus quiet with the Floren- 
tines, and that he firengthened himſelf in Lucca, 
he-fail'd not to do all that he could, without en- 
_ tering into open hoſtility to increaſe his greatnels : 
and-having a great deſire to take Piſtoya, thinking 
with himſglt that by the poſſeſhon of that City, 
| he had gotten one foot into Florence, gain'd .him- 
{elf by divers wayes the whale' mountain to friend, 
and by the tations he made in Piftoya, ſo behav'd 
himſelf, that every one rely'd much on him. At 
that time the City was divided (as it always was) 
into 'the Bzanchi and: Neri; head ,of the Branch; 
was Baſtiano of Poſſente, and of the Neri, James of 
 Giz: each of which held ſtreight correſpondence 
with Caſtraccio,-and one deſfir'd'to expell the o- 
ther, ſo that the one and the other. after many 
{uſpicions came to blowesz Fames made himſelf 
ſtrong at the gate towards Florence, Baftiano at 
that towards Lwcca, and the one and the other of 
them relying more upon Caſtrxccio than upon the 
Florentines, judging bim more ready and quick 
of diſpatch in any thing touching the war, each 
of them ſent to him ſecretly for aid : which Ca- 
firuccio promis'd to them both , letting James 
know that he would come in perſon, and telling 
Baſtiano, he would ſend Paul Gminigi his Foſter- 


{on : and appointing a ſet time, ſent Paul by way . 


of Peſcia, and himſelf went ſtraight on to Pye 
23; | 0 
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{ that about midnight, for thus was it agreed 
between Caſtruccio and Paul, they both arriv'd at 
Piftoya, and there receiv'd as friends : being bath 
entred, when Caftreccio tound his time, he gave 
the watch-word to Paul , whereupon he flew 
ames of Gia, and the other Baſtiano of Poſſente-; 
and all their partakers were -partly taken, partly 
ſlain, whereupon they forced Piſtoya without re- | 
ſiftance : z and for the Government of the Town, 
Caſtruceio conſtrained the people to yield him obe- . 
licence, remitting to them many old debts -and 
duties, and thus did he to the whole Countrey. 
thereabouts, who all flock'd together : partly to 
ſee the new Prince, ſo that every one fraught with 
hopes, or admiring his valour, fet his heart at reſt. 
ſt happened about this time, that the people of 
Rome mutinyed upon the extreme Jearch of pro- 
viſion there, which was cauſcd by the Popes ab- 
ſence, who was then at Avignon, and they blamed 
the Germane Government, inſomuch that every 
day murders and other diſorders were committed, 
which Henry the Emperours Deputy could no 
way remedy ; whereupon he had a great ſuſpj= 
cion that the Romans would call in King Robert 
of Naples, and chalc him from Rome, and ſo re- 
ſtore it to the Pope: And having no nearer Allie, 
whom he could make recourſe unto, than Ca- 
ſtruccio, he (ent to entreat him that he would be 
pleaſed, not only to ſend him aid, but to come 
himſelf alſo in perſon. Caftruccio thought this 
voyage was no way to be put off, as well to ren- 
der ſome ſervice of merit to _the Emperour, as 
becauſe now the Emperour was abſent from: 


Romie, there was ſorhe necellity of it : leaving Pant. 
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Gunigi at Lucca, he went thence with two hun. 
dred Horſe to Rome, where he was entertain'd by 
Henry, with very much Honour , and his preſence 
in a ſhort time gave ſo much credit to the Im- 
perials, that without blood or other violence, all 
things were well quicted : for Caſtruccio havin 

cauſed a good quantity of Corn to be brought by 
Sea out of the Countrey about Piſa, took away 
all occaſion of offence. Afterwards , partly by 
admoniſhing, partly by chaſtifing the chiet Off 
cers of Rome, he reduc'd them freely under Hey- 
ries Government z and Caſtruccio was created a 
Roman Senator, beſides many other honours he 
received of the people, and that Order he took 
with very great pomp, putting on a Gown of 
cloth of Tiſſue with great Letters before to this 
purpoſe, This mai i what it pleaſes God; and a- 
gain behinde, And ſhall be what God will, Tu this 
mean while the Florentizes, who were diſplcaſcd 
that Caſtruccio during the Truce, had made him- 
{clt Lord of Piſtoya, devis'd which way they 
might make it rebcll , which by reaſon of his 
ablence they thought might eaſily be effcctcd, 
Amongſt the baniſhed Piſftoyeſes, who were then 
at Florence, there was Baldo Cocchi,and James Bal- 
dini, both men of authority, and ready for any 
hazzard. Theſe men held correſpondence with 
fome friends they had within 3 ſo that with the 
Florentines help they centred by night into Piſtoya, 
and chaſed thence Caſtrwccio's friends and officers, 
and {ome of them they ſlew, and reſtored the City 
her liberty, which news much diſpleaſed Caſtryc- 
cio; {o that having taken leave of Hemxry, he came 
Fith his mcn by great dayes journeys to Lanes 
Eh6 


The Florettines when they had word of Caſtruc- 


reſold to prevent him, and with their” forces to 

enter tirſt into the Vale ot Nzevola, before him; 

ſuppoſing, that it they firſt made themſClves ma- 

ters of that Vallcy, they ſhould cut off from hit 

all means of pollibility to recover Piſtoyz 3 and'fo 

having put inorder a great Army, of all the friends 

of the Guelfes fadtion, they came into the Terri- 

tory of Piſtoya, On the other ſide, Caſtruccio came 

with his troops to Mount Carlo, and having leatn- 

ed where the Florentines Army was, determined 

not to meet them in the plain of Piſtoyz, nor to 

attend them in the Plain of Peſcia, but if it might 
be, to encounter them in the ſtraight of Saravalla 

deeming that by bringing his deſign to paſs, he 

ſhould ſurely gain the victory ; for he underſtoof 

the Florentines had got together ſome forty thqu- 

ſand men, and he had made choyce of ſome twelve 
thouſand out of all his; and however he was con- 
hdent of his own induſtry, and their valour, yet 
doubted he, left if he ſet on them in a large place; 
he might be environ'd by the multitude, of the 
enemies. Saravalla is a Caſtle between Peſcia and. 
Piſtoya, plac'd upon a Hill that ſhuts in the Vale of 
Nievole, not upon the very paſſage, but above to 
that fome two bon-thots off the place, by which a 
man paſſes,is more ſtraight than on the ſudden; for 
of every tide it riſes gently but in a ſiraight man- 
ner, eſpecially upon the hill, where the waters are 
divided,ſo that twenty men on the one tide and the 
other would wholly poſſeſs it. In this place Ca- 
firxccio had a deſign to encounter with the enemy, 
as well becaufe his ſmall troops ſhould have the 
|  Uu'z advane 
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io's return, thinking he would not take much reſt, 
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advantage, as not to diſcover the enemy but juſt 
upon the skirmiſh, fearing leſt his men ſeeing the 
number of the enemies.,ſhould be ſtartled. Mr. Man- 
Fredi of the German Nation, was then Lord of the 
Caſtle-of Saravalla, who before that Caſtruccid was 
Lord of Piſtoya, had been left in that Caſtle, as ina 
place that was neuter between the Lwccheſes and 
Piſtoyeſes : nor afterward befell it cither of them 
to offend him, he promiſing to abide neuter, and 
not to apply himſelf to the one or the other : So 
that for this cauſe, and for that the fituation was 
ſtrong, he had kept himſelf thus : but upon this 
accident Caftruccio became deſirous to poſſeſs this 
place. And having very near acquaintance with 
one of the inhabitants of the place, he ſo appoint- 
ed his buſineſs with him, that the night before 
the skirmiſh was to begin, he ſhould take into the 
Town 400 men of his, and flay the Commander ; 
and abiding thus prepared, he ftirred not his Ar- 
my from Mount Carlo, the more to encourage the 
Florentines to paſs, who, becaule they defired to 
carry the war far off from Piſtoya, and to bring 
it into the Vale of Nzevole, encamped under S$a- 
ravalla, with intention the day following to paſs 
the hill, but Caſtruccio having without any noyſc 
taken the Caſtle in the night, parted from Mount 


Carlo about midnight, and quietly-arrived .in the 


morning at the foot of Saraval/a, fo that at the 
ſame inſtant both the Florentines and he began 
to aſcend the fide of the hill. Caſtrzcczo had ſent 
his Infantry by the Road way, and a Troop of 
400 Horſe he had ſent upon the left hand towards 
the Caſtle : on the other fide, the Florentzxes had 
ÞSnt 400 Horſe before them, and after thoſe their 
| Foot 
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foot moved, not any way thinking they ſhould 


find Caſtruccio upon the top of the hill 3 for they 


knew nothing of that he had made himſelf maſter 
of the Caſtle. Thus at unawares the Florentine 
Horſe having got to the top of the hill diſcovered 
Caſtruccio's Foot, and were ſo near approached 
them, that they had hardly time to lace on their 
helmets. Theſe men then that were unprovided, 
being afſail'd by the others that were prepared,and 
in order,were fiercely {et upon, and with much a- 
do made reſiſtance, and indeed ſome few of them 
made head a while: but ſo ſoon as the noiſe hereof 
deſcended into the Florentines camp, all was full of 
confuſion. The Horſe were oppreſſed by the Foot 3 
the Foot by the Horſe,and their carriages;theCom- 
manders , becauſe of the ftraitneſs of the place, 
could neither advance nor retire: ſo that no man 
in this confuſion knew what could or ſhould be 
done: inſomuch that the Horſe which were at 
blowes with the enemies Foot, were cut to pieces, 
and they not able to defend themſelves becauſe 
the malignity of the ſite did not ſuffer them, yet 
made they refiftance more of neceſfity than of 
valour for being hemmed in by the mountains - 
on both ſides, behind by their friends, and before 
by their enemies, they had no way open for flight. 
Hereupon Caftruccio having perceived that: his 
troops were not able to break the enemy , ſent 
a thouſand Foot by way of the Caſtle,caufing them 
to deſcend with the 400 Horſe which he had ſent 
before , who ſtruck- them ſo rudely upon the 
flank, that the Florentines unable longer to re- 
fiſt that violence, vanquiſht rather by the place 
than by the enemy, all took them to flight 3 and 
Uu 3 the 
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the flight began from thoſe who wete behind 
towards Pijloya, who diſperſing themſelves all a- 
long the plain, every one where he beſt could, 
provided for his ſafeguard. This defeat was very 
breat and bloody 3 many Commanders were taken, 
mong which was Bandino of Roſe , Franceſco 
Brunneleſchi, and John of Tofa, all noble Floren- 
Fines, and many other Twſcans, beſides divers of 
the Kingdom of Naples, who being ſent by King 
Robert in favour of the Gwelfes, {erycd under the 
Florentines. The Piſtoyeſes hearing of this rout, 
Without delay ' chafing out the faction of the 
Gruelfes, yielded themtelves to Cafiraccio. Who 
not content herewith , took Piato, and all the 
Caftles of the plain, as well on this as on the 0- 
ther {ide of Arno, and fet himfelf down with his 
army in the plain of Perettola ſome two miles off 
from Florence, where he abode many days to di- 
vide the ſpoil; and to feaſt for joy of the victory 
gotten, cauſing money to be ſtamped in ſcorn of 
The Florentines, and races to'be rin by hofſe- 
Tnen and queans : neither faiPd he 'to endeavour 
to corrupt ſome noble Citjzens , to open, to 
Him in the night the gates of Florence 3 but the 
conſpiracy being diſcovered, they were taken and 
beheaded, among, whom was Thomas Lipaceo, 
and Lambertuccio | reſcobaldi. Hereupon the F lo- 
rentines being, affrightcd upon this defeat, hard! 

knew any remedy to preſerve their liberty 3, and 
to the end they” might” be ſure of aid, ſent Am- 
baſſadors to Robert King, of Naples, to give him 
the City, and the Dominion thereof, Which that 
King accepted of, rot ſo much for the honour the 
Flerentines had done him, as for that he knew well 
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how mach it imported his State that the Gzelfes 
fation ſhould maintain the State of Twſcany - 
and having agreed with the Florextines to have 
of them 200000 Florentines by the year , he 
ſent Charles his ſon with four thouſand Horſe 
to Florence : (o that the Florentines were ſome- 
what caſed of Caſtruccio's troops 3 for they were 
conftrain'd to leave their territories and to go to 
Piſa, there to repreſs a conſpiracy made againſt 
him by Benedifio Lanfranſchi, one of the chiet of 
Piſa, who not being able to endure that his na- 
tive country ſhould be enthralled to a Lwceheſe, 
conſpired againſt him, plotting to ſeize upon the 
Cittadel, and to chaſe out the Garrifon, and to 
ſlay thoſe of Caſtruccio*s party. But becauſe in 
ſ\uch matters, if the ſmall number be fit to keep 
the ſecret, yet ſuffices it not to put it in exccuti- 
on : while he went about to gain more men to 
his purpoſe, ſome there were that bewrayed his 
plot to Caſtrccio ; neither paſſed this diſcovery 
without the infamy of Bonifacio Cerci and Fobn 
Gnili Florentines, who were near neighbours to 
Piſa; whereupon Benedifio being laid hand on, 
was put to death, and all the reſt of that family 
baniſht, and many other noble Citizens beheaded : 
and thinking with himſelf that Pitoys and Piſa 
were not very faithful unto him, he took care 
both by his induſtry and forces to ſccure himſelt 
thereof : * which gave leiſure to the Florextimes to 
recover their ſtrength, and to be able to attend 
the return of Charly : who being arrived, they 
determined to loſe no longer time, and gather- 
ed a great number of mcn 3 for they called to- 
gether to their aid in a manner all the Grelfes 
Uu 4 10 
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in Jtaly, and made an exceeding; great army : of 
more than 30000: Foot, 'and 10000 Horlſe, and 
having adviſed, which were firſt to be affail'd, ci- 
ther Piſtoya or Piſa, they reſolyed it were better to 
ſet firſt upon Piſz, being a thing more likely to ſuc- 
cede, by reaſon of the'late conſpiracy there as allo 
'of more profit, deeming that if Piſa were once 
gotten, Pitoya would ſoon render it felt. The 'Fls- 
rentines then going forth with this army in the be- 
ginning, of May 1328,fuddenly took Laſtra S7gma, 
Mount Lzpo, and Empoli, and came with their.ar- 
Iny £o St, Minato; Caitruccio on the other part per- 
cciving this great army, which the Florentines had 
brought againſt'him; was nothing ſtartled, but ra» 
ther thought that this was the time, when Fortune 
was to give him in his hand the whole dominion 
of Tuſcany, believing they ſhould have no þetter 
ſucceſs in this of Piſa, than formerly they had in 
that of Serravale ; and that now they could -not 
hope - to repair themſelves. again , as then; 
whereupon aſſembling twenty | thouſand -Foot 
and 4000 Horſe ,: he brought his army' to' 'Fxc+ 
chio, and ſent Paul 'Guinig: with 5000 Foot to 
Piſa. © Fmcchio is ſeated in a tironger place than ay 
ny other Caſtle,” upori the territory of Piſa,: be- 
cauſe it is in the midſt between the Goſciana and 
the-Arno, and a little raiſed 'from the plain z where 
he: abiding ;, the enemies were not- able, unleſs 
they divided their army into two'parts, to hinder 


his proviſion 'cither from Lzcea, or Piſa; nei- | 


ther could; they, but 'uponglilad vantage , either 
come upon him,” or go towards Piſa : for in 
one 'cafe,” thcy might be incloſed in the midſt bes 
t wecn Caitricco's txoops, and thoſe of Fiſa 3 in on 
* ,& _ : - Of Cr 
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other caſe, having the Arno to paſs,they could not 
do it with the enemy on their backs, without very 
great danger. And Caftruccio tor:their encourage- 
ment to-undertake the paſſage, had not placed 
himſelf with his troops: along the bank of Arno, 
but-a-Jittle aſide near unto the walls of Fxcchio, 
and had left diſtance enough between the River 
and ;him. The Florentines having gotten St. 


' Minato, . adviſed whether were to be done, cither 


to go to Piſa, or to find out Cajtruceioz and hav- 
ing meaſured the difficulties of both courles,they 
reſolved to go and inveſt him ; the river Arno was 
{o low that a man might wade over it 3 but yet not 
ſo, hut that the infantry was wet to the ſhoulders, 
and the Horſe even to the ſaddle. Upon the tenth 
day then of J#xe.in the morning, the Florentizes 
in battel' array, cauſed part of. their Cavalry to 
begint to. paſs, and a body of ten- thouſand Foot.: ' 
Caſtryceia who ſtood ready and intent upon what 
he had;in his mind :to do, with a battalfon of five 
thouſand Foot, and three thouſand Horſe fell up- 
on them 3 neither gave he them any-time to get 
out of the water but. that he was at blows with 
then he ſent a thouſand light armed Foot up by 
the;bank on that part, under the Arzo, and a thou» 
{ſand aboye it, The Florentines Foot were much 
diſtreſſed with the water and weight of their arms, 
nor: had they all yet-got over the channel of the 
river, When ſome of the Horſe had paſſed, by 
reaſon/ that they had moor'd the bottom of the 
Arno, they made the paſſage the uneafier for them 
thaticameafter them; for the bottom proving rot- 
ten and/miry,ſome of the Horſe came over and 0» 
vcr on their riders, and many ſtuck fo faft in th 
| mu 
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mud that they were there tabled : whereapon 
the Florentixe Commanders ſeeing the difficulty 
to paſs on that part, cauſed them to retire and 
make proof of a higher part of the river, where- 
by to find a founder bottom, and the -channel 
more favorable for their paſſage 3 againſt whom 
thoſe whom Caſtreccio had ſent under the bank, 
made reſiſtance, who ſlightly armed with targets 
and darts, in their hands ,- with huge outcries, 
wotimded them both in the face-and breft, in{o- 
rmuch that the horſes affrighted both with the 
eries and ſtrokes, would in no wiſe paſs forwards, 
but fell foul one upon another 3 the fight between 
Caſtruccio's men and thoſe that were already paſt, 
was ſharp and terrible, and of -cach fide there fell 
many, and every one uſed all his skill and ſtrength 
to overcotne his adverſary, Caftruccio's men 
would force therii back into the river 3 the Floren- 
?znes {triv'd to put forwards to make place for 0- 
thers, that being come forth -of the water; they 
might be able to ſtand to the fight, to which obſti- 
nacy there was added the Captains encourage- 
ments. Caſtruccio put his men in mind-, that 
theſe were the ſame enemies, which but a little 
while ago they had beaten at Seravalle, The 
Florentines reproached theirs, that they being ma- 
ny, ſhould ſuffer a few to overcome them. But 
Caftruccio perceiving that the fight laſted, and that 
his own and his adverſaries were well wearied, 
and that on each ſide many were hurt and ſlain, 
he ſent out another band of five thouſand Foot, 
and when he brought them up to the very back 
of his own that fought, he gave order that they 


before ſhould open and wheel about, one on 
the 
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the right hand, the other on the left, and fo re- 
tires which thing done gavEroom to the Florex- 
tines to advance and gain fome ground. But 
when once they came to handy-blows, the freſh 
men with thoſe that were tired,they ſtaid not long 
ere they forc'd them back into the river, between 
the Horfe of the one ſide and the other, yet there 
was not much advantage : whereupon Caſtrkcci» 
knowing his own inferior, had given order to the 
leaders, that they ſhould only maintain fight, as 
he that hoped to overcome the Foot 3 which done, 
he might be able with more caſe to overcome the 
Horfe ; which fell out as he purpoſed : for having 
ſcch the Foot forc'd back into the river,he ſent the 
reſt of his Infantry againſt the enemies Horſe, who 
with Iances and darts wounding them,and the Ca- 
valry atfo prefling them with greater fury, put 
them to flight. The Florentine Commanders {ce- 
ing the ditFeutey that their horſe had to pals.ſtrove 
to inake their Foot paſs on that part beneath the 
river, to fight with the flank of Caſtrzccio's troops: 
But the channel being deep, and all above al- 
ready, poſſeſt by his men , all this prov'd vain. 
Whereupon the whole army was put to rout, to 
Caſtruccio's great glory and honor, and of ſo great 
a multitude there cſ{cap'd not a third. Many Chiet- 
tains were taken, and Charles (on of King Robert, 
together with Michaelangelo Falconi, and Taddeo 
of the Albizi Florentize Commiſſaries, fled thence 
to Empoli, The ſpoil taken was great, the flaugh- 
ter excecding great, a5 a man may imagine in ſuch 
and ſo great a conflict ; for of the Florentine ar- 
my 20231, and of Caſtruccio's part 1570 were left 
dcad upon the place. . But Fortune being enemy 
tO 
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to his glory, whenas ſhe ſhould have given him life 
took it from him, and interrupted thoſe deſigns, 
which hea long time before had purpoſed to put 
in effe& 3 neither could any thing but death hin- 
der him. Caſtrzccio had toil'd himſelf all that 
day in the batte] , when at the end thereof all 
weary and (ſweaty, he ſtaid about the port of Face 
chio, to attend the ſoldiers, as they ſhould return 
from the victory, and in perſon receive ana thank 
them, and partly if peradventure any thing ſhould 
ariſe from the enemies, that they had made head 
in any place,he might be ready to give order there- 
to : judging it the office of a good Commander, 
to be the firſt to get on horſeback, and the laſt to 
light off. Whereupon he ſtanding expoſed to a 
wind, which ordinarily about mid-day riſes up- 
on the Arxo, and ufes to be peſtiferous, he was 
all over chill'd. Which thing not being made ac- 
count of by him, was the occaſion of his death : 
for the night following he was taken with a dan- 
perous feaver, which continually augmenting, 
and the ſickneſs being judged mortal by all 
the Phyſicians, and Caſtruccio perceiving of it, 
called Paul Guinigi, and ſpake to him theſe 
words ; Had I believed, my ſon, that Fortune 
would have cut off my als in the midſ of the 
way, to arrive unto that glory which I by my fo 
many good ſucceſſes had promis'd my {elf,I ſhould 
have leſs wearied my felt; and to thee as I ſhould 
have left a ſmaller eſtate, fo alſo tewer enemies, 
and leſs envy : for I would have been content 
with the dominion of Lwcca and Piſa, and ne- 
ver ſubdu'd the Piſtoyeſes, nor with ſo many inju- 
rics provoked the Florentines z but by making the 
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conſtant, and tull of treachery ; which, however 
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one and the other of theſe people my friends, I 
ſhould have led a lite, though not longer, yet ſure- 
ly more quiet; and to thee ſhould I have left an 
eſtate, though leſs, without doubt more ſecure and 
firm 3 but Fortune, who will diſpoſe of all hu- 
mane affairs, gave me not ſo much judgment, that 
I was able firft to know it, or ſo much time,that I 
was able to overcome it, Thou. haſt heard, tor ma- 
ny have told thee, and I never denied it to thee, 
how I came into thy fathers houſe, being yet a 
young lad, and void of all thoſe hopes which eve- 
ry generous ſpirit ought to conceive, and how L 
was by him brought up, and beloved by him as 
much as if I had been of his own blood 3 where- 
upon under his government I became valorous and 
grew capable of that fortune in which thou haſt 
and doſt fee me : and becauſe at his death, he com- 
mitted thee and all his fortunes to my fidelity, I 
have brought thee up with that afteftion, and 
increaſed them with that fidelity, that I was and 
am bound to. And becauſe not only whether 
that alone which was left thee by thy tather, but 
that alſo which my fortune and valour got, were 
thine, I never would marry.to the end that the love 
of children ſhould never take me off, from (hew- 
ing in any part that thankfulneſs towards thy 
fathers blood, which I thought I was obliged to 
ſhew.I leave thee theretore a very fair State, where- 
at I am much pleaſed : but for that I leave it thee 
weak and unſettÞ'd,I am exceedingly griev*d:there 
remains to thee the City of Lxcca, which will ne- 
ver be content to live under thy government : Piſe 
is alſo thine : wherein there -are men naturally in- 
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it be divers times accuſtotned to (ſerve, yet will it 
alwaycs diſdain to have a Lxccheſe for its Lord; 
Piftoya likewile is left to thee, very little faithful 


# \* 4 


by all mcans to ſeek to gain.for thy friends 3 for 


\ their friendſhip will prove thy ſecurity and ad- 


vantage. It is a thing of very much importance 
in this world for a man to underſtand his own (elf, 
and to know how to meaſure the Forces of his 
own courage and. State 3 and he that finds himſelf 
unfit for war, ſhould endeavour to fettle his Go- 
vernment. by the rules of peace, whereunto thou 
fhalt-do well if by my advice thou addreſs thy (elf, 
and ftrive by this way to enjoy my pains and dan- 
gers, which ſhall eafily prove ſucceſsful to: thee, 


When thou-ſhalt aceount thele my advertiſements 


crue? 


a. 
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true : and herewithall thou ſhatt be doubly oblig'd 
to me, firſk, that 1 have left thee this State, and (e- 
condly, that I have taught thee how to keep it. 
Afterwards having cauſed thoſe Citizens to come 
to him, who of Lycca. Piſa, and Piſftoys, ſerved in 
the wars under him; and having recommended 
Paul Gmuinigi to them, and made them {wear obe- 
dience to him, he diced ; leaving to all thoſe, that 
ever knew him, a bappy remembrance of him 3 
and to thoſe that had been his friends, ſo great a 
deſire of him, that never any Prince, that died at 
any time, left more, His funerals were moſt ho- 
nourably ſolemnized , and: he was buried at St, 
Franceſco in Lucca, But neither Valour, nor For- 
tune were fo favourable to Paul Gminigz, as to Ca- 


ſtruceio.3 tor not long after, he loſt Piftoya, and af- 


ter Piſa; and with much 2-do held he the Govern- 


« ment of Lzcca : tvhich continued;jn his Family till 


Paul the Grand-Child. Caſtrccio then was, by 
what is hexe ſhewed, a man of rare note, not only 
for-thoſe times he lived i in, but tor many ages that 
had paſt long beforc. He was of a ſtature highey 
than ordinary, and his limbs were well anſwerable 
each to other 3, and of ſugh a grace he was in.his 
aſpeQ, and cntertain'd all men with that humani- 
ty, that he never ſpake with any that he ſent from 
him diſcontent 3 his hair inclin'd to a reddiſh co- 
lour, and he wore it alwayes cut above his ears 
and alwayes in all ſeaſons, whether it rain'd or 
{new, be went with his head uncover'd; he was 
very pleaſing to his friends, and terrible to his ene- 
mies,, juſt among, his Subjects, treacherous with 
forreiners ; nor Where he could vanquiſh by fraud, 


did he ever ſtrive to do it by force ; for he ſaid, the 


victory, 
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vidory,and not the manner how it was got, gain'd 


a man glory z no man enter'd more boldly into 


dangers, rior was more wary to get out of them i þ 


and he was wont to ſay, that men ought to prove 
every thing, but to beaſtonith'd at nothing, and 


that God favours valiant men, who alwayes cha- | 
Riſes the feeble with the mighty. He was alſo very þ 


admirable in replying or biting ſharply or gentily ; 
and as in this kind he ſpared not any, fo likewiſe 
he was nothing mov*'d, when himſelf was not ſpa- 
red : ſo that we have many things he ſaid wittily, 
and heard patiently, as theſe : Having caus'd a 


Duckat to be given for a Sterling, and a friend of 


his reproving him for it, ſaid Caſtruccio, Thou 
wouldſt not have given above a peny for it,and his 
friend ſaying it was true, he reply*d, a Duckat is 
leſs to me; Having a flatterer about him, and in 
ſcorn having ſpat upon him, the flatterer ſaid, that 
Fiſher-men to take a little Fiſh ſuffer themſelves to 
be all moy1'd in the Sea; I will let my ſelf be daub'd 
by a little ſpittle, to catch a Whale ; which Caſtr«c- 
czo not only heard patiently, but rewarded. When 
one told him, that he liv'd too ſumptuouſly ; faid 
Caſtruccio, If this were a vice, there would not be {0 
ſplendid entertainments at the Saints Feaſts, Pal- 
{ing through a ſtreet, and feeing a young man com- 
ing out of a whore-houſe all bluſhing becauſe he 
had been ſeen by him, he ſaid to him, Be not a- 
ſham'd when thou goeſt out; but when thou en- 
treſt in. A friend of his giving him a knot to looſe, 
that was curiouſly tied, ſaid; O tool , doſt thou 
think I will leofen ſuch a thing, which beitg tied 
gives me ſo much trouble ? Caſtrzccio {aying to one 


that profeſt himſelf a Philoſopher; You are of the 
condition 
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ondition of dogs, that alwaycs go about thaſe 
who can beſt give them meat 3 No, ſayes the par- 
y, weare like Phyficiatis, who viſit the-houſes that 
have moſt need of them. Going from Piſa to Li 
ore by watet.and a dangerous ſtorm there ariling; 
and thereupon being much perplex'd, was repre- 
hended by one of his company -as - pufillanimous; 
aying himſelf was- not afraid:'of any thing 3. to 

hom  Caſtruccio teply'd, that he. nothing mar- 


vail'd thereat 5 for every one. valu'd his' life, 'ac- P 


cording, to its' worth, . Being, ask'd by one; what he 
hould do to gain a-good clicett ?' an{wered thim-z 
Sce when thou goelt to a Feaft, that a block fit not 
pon a block; When one boafted that he had read 
any things; faid Caſtrucezo, 'It were better thou 
ouldſt brag thou hadſt remembred much... Ano+ 
her bragging; though he had tipled much, he was 
not drunk 3 he reply'd, an Oxe does the ſame. Ca- 
Iruccio kept a young Laſs,. which he Jay with ordi- 
narily, and thereupon being 'teprov'd by a frierd, 
ling him that it was a. great. wrong. to him 
that he had ſuffer'd himſelt to be ſo taken:by a 
'ench z ,Thoutart miſtaken, quoth Caſtrucczo., 
[ took her, not ſhe me. . Alfo when one blam'd 
him that he was too delicious. in his dyet., he 
aid to, bim, T warrant thou: wouldſt not ſpend 
herein ſo much as I do; That is true, quoth the 
dther 3 then \reply'd he, Thou:art more covetous 
than T amy pluttonous. . Being invited to ſupper 
by Tadeo Cernardi a Luccheſe, a tich and magni- 
cent Citizen-z and, in the. hayſe Tadeo ſhewing, 
him a chamber all fitniſh'd with cloth of gold, 
and that it was all pav'd withcurious ftoncs, which 
were divcrſly wrought with ſundry .colouss , 
X X and 
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and repreſented flowers, leaves, and ſuch like green 
things : Caftruccio having got together a great deal 
of ſpittle in his mouth, ſpat it tull in Tadeos face; 
at which' he ſhewing himſelf much troubled, ſayes 
Caſtraccio, 1 knew not where to {pit that I might 
offend thee leſs, Being ask*d how Ceſar dicd ? faith 
he, Would to God I might die like him. Be- 
ing one night in a houſe of one of his Genlemen, 
where there were divers Ladies invited to a Feaſt, 
and he dancing, and ſporting with them , more 
than befitted þis condition , was reprov*'d by a 
friend, anſwered, He that is held a wiſe man in the 
day time, will never be thought a fool in thenight, 
One coming to ask a favour at his hands, and Ca- 
Atruccis ſeeming as if. he heard not, fell down upon 
his knees before.him, whereat Caſtyzccio chiding 
him, he anſwered, Thou art the cauſe thereof, who 
carrieft thine cars 'in thy feet : -and thereby he 
pain'd double the favour heasked. He ulcd to ſay, 
that the way to Hell was cafie, becauſe men went 
thither down-wards and blind-fold, When one 
ask'd him a favour with many and ſuperfluous 
words, Caſtrucciofaid to him, Hereafter when thou 
wouldſt any thing with me, ſend another. Such 
another man having wearicd him with a tedious 
(ſpeech, and telling him in the latter end, Perhaps 
I may have tir*d you with my long ſpeaking ; No, 
thou haſt not, ſaid he, for I heard not one word 
of all that thou haſt ſpoken, He was wont to fay 
of one who had been a handſome boy, and after- 
wards became a comely man, that he was too in- 
jurious, having firſt diſtraed the Husbands from 
their Wives, and afterwards the Wives from their 


Husbands, To an envious man that wes 
id, 


Caſtruccio Caſtracani of Lucca. 67 5 


ſaid, Laugh thou becauſe thou art well,or becauſe 
another ſuffers evil > When he was alſo under the 
rule of Maſter Francis Guinigz, one of his play-fel- 
lows ſaying to him, What wilt thou that I ſhall 
give thee, Fr a blow on the mouth ? Caftrzceio an- 
{wered him, a Helmet. Having caus'd a Cirizen of 
Lucca to dic, who had hclp'd him in his rifing to 
his greatneſs, when it was faid to him, He had ll 
done to-put to death one of his old friends 3 he 
reply'd, You are decciv*d, T have put to.death a 
new enemy. Caſtruccio commended mich thoſe 
that betroth*d wives, but never married them, like 
men that.ſfay they will go to Sea, but never do. 
He ſaid -he wondred much at men, that when they 
bought any veſſel of carth or glaſs, they found it 
firſt whether it be good 3 but in taking a wite they 
are content only to ſee her, When he.was ncar 
death, one asking him, how he would. be buricd ? 
he anſwered, with my face downwards : for I 
know. that as ſoon as 1 am dead, this Country ſhall 


go upſide down. Being asked, whether he never 


thought to become a Fryar to {ave his Soul ? he 
faid No, for it was ſtrange to him, that Lazarus 
ſhould go to Paradiſe, and Vgnccion of Faggivola 
to Hell. Being asked, when it was beſt to cat, to 
preſerve the health ? he anfwered.1It a man be rich, 
when he is hungry 3 if he be poor, when he may. 
Secing a Gentleman a friend of his, that made his 
ſervant truſs his points, he ſaid, hope one day too 
thou wilt make him feed thee. Seeing that one had 
written upon his houſe in Latine, God keep the 
wicked hence 3 ſaid, The maſtcr then mult not en= 
ter here. Patling by a way where there was a lit- 
tle houſe with a great gate, he faid, This houſe 
KLS will 
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will run out of doors. Treating with an Amba{- 
{adour.of the King of Napler touching ſome good 
of the borderers, whereat he was ſomewhat an- 
gry, when the Ambaſſadour ſaid, Fear you not the 
King then ? Caſtruccio ſaid, Is this your King good 
or bad? and he anſwering that he was good, Ca- 
ſtruccio reply'd, Wherefore then ſhould I be afraid 
of thoſe that are good ? We might relate many 
other of his ſayings, wherein he ſhew'd both 
acuteneſs of wit, and gravity 3 but theſe ſhall ſuf- 
fce in teſtimony of his worthy qualities. He liv'd 
forty four years, and behav'd himſelf like a Prince 
in all his Fortunes ; and as of. his good Fortunes 
there are, enough. monuments left , * ſo likewiſe 
would. he there ſhould be ſcen ſome of his evil For- 
tunes; for the manacles wherewith he was chain- 
cd in priſon, are yet to be ſeen faſtned in the tower 
of his dwelling houſe, where they 'were put by 
him, that they might bear witneſs of his adver- 
ſity. And becauſe he was no way inferiour to Phi- 
lp of Macedon, Alexanders father, nor to Scipio 
of Rome,, he dicd in the ſame age they two did ; 


and-daubtleſs he would have exceeded the one 
and the other, if in exchange of Lwcca he had had 
Macedon, or Rome for his Countrey. 
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A Relation of the Courſe taken 


by Duke Valentine in the murdering of 
Vitellozzo Vitelli, Oliverotto of Fermo, 


Paul, and the Duke of Gravina, all of 


them of the Family of the ORSINIT: 
Compoſed by Nicholas Machiavelli. 


Bf UK E Valentine was return'd from 

Lombardy, whither he had gone to 
'K excuſe himſelf to King Lewis of 

4 France,touching thoſe many calum- 
6 nics which the Florentines charg'd 
 himwith, for the rebellion of Are- 
20, and the other Towns of the vale of Clicana, 
and was thence come to Imola; where he plotted 
his enterprize againſt Jobx Bentivogli Tyrant of 
Bolonia : for he had a minde to reduce that City 
into his ſubjeQtion,and make it head of his Dutchy 
of Romania : which thing being known to' the 
Vitelli and Orſfmi, and their other Complices, they 
thought the Duke would grow too powerfull, 
and that it was to be fear'd, leſt that taking Bo- 
loma , he ſhould ſeek their utter ruine ,- that he 
might remain the only Champion of Italy : and 
hercupon they made a Diet at the Magzone, in the 
. Territories of Peruſia ; where there met Cardinal 
Paulo, and the Duke of Grdvina, of the Family 
; WE 3 of 
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of the Orfini , Vitelozzo Viteli, Oliveretsi of Fer- 
mo, Job Paulo Baglieni Tyrant of Perſia, and 
Maſter Antonio. of Venofro, ſent by Pandulfo Pe- 
truce? head of S#na : where it was arguedamongft 
them touching the Dukes greatneſs, and touch- 
ing what his further intentions were: and that it 
was ncceſſary to bridle his "Appetite z otherwiſe 
they ran hazzard together with others, all to go 
to rnine + and they determined not to abandon 
the Bentivoli, and to feck 'to gain. the Florentines ; 
to one and the other of which places they diſ- 
patch'd: men, promiſing aid to the 'one,-and en- 
couraging the other to unite with them againſt 
the common enemy. This Diet was ſuddenly 
known throughout al] Italy, and thoſe people 
that under the Dukes Government were diſcon- 
tented, among whom were the Urbizates, began 
to hope they might be able to innovate ſome 
things :. from whence it procceded, that their 
__ being thus held in ſuſpence by. ſome of 
Urbino, it was plotted to take the Rock of Leo, 
which held for the Duke, and thefe took occa- 
fion from hence: The Governour fortif'd the 
Caſtle, and cauſing timber to be carricd thither, 
they of the conſpiracy contrived that ſome great 
pieces of timber, which they were drawing into 
the Caſtle, ſhould be brought upon the Bridge, to 
the end that being thus clogged, it could not be 
lift yp by therm within-: which occaſion being ta- 
ken, they leap'd upon the Bridge, and thence into 
the Rock, by which ſurprizal, ſo ſoon as it was 
undcritood. all that State rebelled.and called home 
again their old Duke. Hope now being Taid hold 
on, not fo much by the taking of the Rock, as on 
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the Diet held at the Magione, by means whereof 
they thought to be afliſted : who having heard the 
rebellion of Urbin, imagined it not fit to loſe the 
occaſion : and getting their men together, they 

ut forward, intending if there were any Town . 
of all that State remaining in the Dukes hands, to 
aſſailit: and they ſent afreſh again to Florence to 
{ollicit that Common-wealth to joyn with them 
in extinguiſhing this common calamity : ſhewing 
the party already gained, and ſuch an occafion 
offered as the like was not to be expected. But the 
Florentines for the hate they bare to the Vitelli and 
the Orſini upon. divers occafions, not only clave 
not to them, but ſent Nicholas Machiavelli their 
Secretary, to offer receipt to the Duke, and aid 
againſt theſe his new enemies, who was then in 
Imola full of fear, becauſe of a ſudden and beyond 
his opinion, his Souldiers being become his ene- 
mies, he unarm'd met with a war at hand : but 
having taken heart upon the Florentines proffers, 
he purpoled to temporize, aud hold off the war 
with thoſe few people which he had, and with 
treaties of agreement, and partly to prepare aids, 
which he provided two wayes, by ſending to the 
King of Fraxce for men, and partly by taking/int9 
his pay all men at Arms, and what others clſc 
made profeſſion to ſerve on Horſe-back, and to all 
he gave money. Notwithſtanding all this, the 
enemies advanc'd, and .thenge came towards Foſ= 
ſombrone ;, where-ſome of the Dukes troops had 
made head : which by the Vitell: and Orſini were 
broken : which thing cauſed the Duke to turn 


himſelf wholly to ſee if he with treaties of accord 


could ſtop this humour : and being an exceeding 
great 
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Sreat diſſembler,' he- fail'd not of any means to 
Bive them to under{tind who had taken Arms: 
Zainſt him, 'that what he had gotten he was will- 
Ing ſhould be theirs * and that it ſuffic'd himto 
enjoy. the title of Prince, but he was content the 
Ptincipality ſhould be theirs , and ſo effeQtually 
perſwaded he them,' that they {ent Parl to the 
Duke 'to treat of peace, and ſo Rayed their Arms: 
but now the Duke Ray'd not - his preparations; 
and with,a great decal of care encreaſed both his 
Horſe and Foot, and to the end thefe proviſions 
ſhould not appear, he went and ſcattered 'all his 
Souldiers in ſeveral: places throughout Romania, 
In this while alfo came there to him tive hundred 
French Launces: ' and however he was now fo 
ſtrong, that with open force he was able to right 
himſelf upon his enemies z yet thought he it-the 
more ſafe and profitable way to beguile them, 
and for all this not to ſtop the treaty for peace: 
and this-matter was ſo far labourcd in, that- he 
made a peace with' them, and aſſured to them theit 
01d pays, gave them four thouſand: Duckats in 
hand; promiſed not 'to'moleſt the Beatwolii,” and 
made alliance with- - Fobn, and morcover that he 
could-not conſtraint any of therh-to-come in per- 
ſon to him, 'nore-than he thought good himſelf. 
On the other fide they:-promiſed to! reſtore unto 
him the Dutchy'of Vrbin, and-all the other places 
taken by them), and to ſerve him in any expedi- 
tion he ſhould undertake 3 'nor” without his' per- 
miſſion to war with any one, or take pay of any 
one, This accord being miade; Guidubaldo Duke 
ot Urbin fled again to Venice, having hrſt cauſed 
all rhe c Fortreſſts of that State to 'be demoliſhed: 
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for relying upon'the people, he would not that 
thoſe Forts: which he thought he could not de- 
fend, ſhould fall into the enemies hands, whereby 
to bridle his friends. But Duke Valentine having 
made this agreement, and divided all his Troops 
throughout” all Romania, with the French-men at 
Arms, at the end of November. departed from 
Imola, and from thence went to'Cefena; where he 
abode many days to contrive with thoſe that were 
ſent by the Vitell; and the Orſmi, who were ready 
then with their. forces in the Dutchy of Urbzx, 
what acion'they-ſhould then anew enter in, but 
not concluding any thing, Oliverotto of Fermo was 
{ent to offer Fm that it he would adventure an 
expedition againſt Tuſcany, they were at his ſer- 
vice.z in caſe he would not, they- would be ready 
to ſerve him? againſt S7nigallia;' to whom the Duke 
anſwered, that in Tuſcany he would not make a+ 
ny war, becauſe the Florentines were his friends : 
but he was well content they ſhould go to Sint- 
gallia: whence it came to paſs that not long after, 
advice was brought, that the Town was yielded 
to them, but the Fort would not : for the Gover- 
nour would render it to theDuke in perſon,and to 
none elſe 3 and thereupon they perſwaded him to 
come before it:the Duke thought thisoccaſion very 
good, and that it would not any way skare them, 
being he was called by them, and not going of 
himſelf: and the more to ſecure them, he diſmiſs'd 
all his French forces, which returned thence in- 
to Lombardy , {ave only an hundred Jances of 
Mounficur Candales his kinſman, and parting a- 
bout the middle of December from Ceſena , he 
werit thence to Fano 3 where with all his wiles my 
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craft he could, he perſwaded the Vitelli and the Or- 
finito expe him at Sinigallia; ſhewing them that 
(auch rangeneſs would make their accord to be 
neither faithfull nor durable 3 and that he was a 
man that defir*d he might avail himſelf both of the 
forces and advice of his friends : and however V+- 
z#ellozzo was very unwilling, and that his brothers 
death had taughthim, that he ſhould not offend 
a Prince, and afterwards truſt him 3 nevertheleſs 
being wrought to it by Paulo Orſino who had been 
corrupted by the Duke with gifts and fair pro- 
miſes, he agreed to attend him : whereupon the 
Duke, before the zoth day of. December, 1502. 
that he was to goe from Faxo, communicated his 
purpoſe to eight of his chief Confidents, among 
whom were Don: Michael, and the Lord of Enna 
who was afterwards Cardinal : and gave them 
charge, that preſently as ſoon as Vitellozzo, Pan- 
& Orfino, the Duke: o®Gravina, and Oliverotto had 
met them, each- two of them ſhould get one of 
them between them : conligning each one by 
name to certain two, who ſhould train them a- 
long even into Sinigallia, nor ſuffer them to part, 
till they had brought them to the Dukes lodging, 
and that they were there taken. He afterwards 
took order that all his Horſe and Foot, which 
were better than two thouſand Horſe and ten 
thouſand Foot, ſhould be in the morning at break 
of day -upon the Metaure, a River ſome hive miles 
from Fano, where they ſhould attend him. Being 
then the laſt day of December, upon the Metaure, 
with thoſe troops, he cauſed ſome two. hundred 
Horſe to go before him , afterwards the Foot 
mov'd, and aftcr them himſelf in perſon, with _ 
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reſt of his men at .Arms. Fan and S:igallia are 
two Cities of the Marches, ſcituate upon the bank 
of the Adriatich, Sea, fifteen miles diſtant the one 
from the. other : So that he who goes towards 
$Sinigallia hath the Mountains on his right hand, 
the feet whereof fometimes are ſo bounded by the 
Sea, that between them and the water there re- 
mains but a very {malt diſtance, and where they 
are moſt extended, there is not above two miles 
diſtance. The City of Sinigallia from the foot of 
thefe Mountains is not much farther than a bow- 
ſhot, and from the Sea not above a mile diſtant 2 
along the ſide hereof runs a little River, which 
waſheth that part of the walls which is toward 
Fano, tooking towards the High-way, fo that till 
it come near unto Sinigallia, it runs for a good 
part of the way along the Mountains : and being 
come near up to the River that paſſes along by 
Sinigallia, it-turns upon the left hand along the 
bank thereof : So that running on for the ſpace 
of a bow-ſhot, it reaches to a Bridge, which paſſes 
that River, and ſtands in front with the Gate 
that enters into Sizigallia; not by a right line, 
but athwart: before the Gate there 1s a bour 

of houſes, with a broad place before them, whic 

the bank of the River ſhoulders upon one fide. 
So- that the Vitelli and the Orfmi having given 
order to attend the Duke, and perſonally to ho- 
nour him, the better to give way to his men, 
they retir*d their own into certain Caſtles, fome 
ſix miles from $7nigalliz, and had left only Oli- 
verotto in Sinigallia with his band , which was 
ſome thouſand Foot, and a hundred and fifty 
Horſe, which were lodg'd in the Bourg before- 
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vam'd. Things being thus ordered, Duke Valex- 


tine came thence towards Sinigallis, and when 
the firſt head of the Horſe troops came up to the 
Bridge, they paſs'd it not, but making ſtand, they 
turn'd their Horſe,the one part towards the River, 

the other to the open field, and, ſo left a way in 
the midſt, whercby the Infantry paſs'd, which with- 
out ſtop entred the Town, Vitellozzo, Paulo, and 
the Duke of Gravina upon their mules, accompa- 
nicd with a few Horſe, went to meet 'the Duke: 

and Vitellbozzo difarmed, having a Cloak all lined 
with green, being exceeding melancholy, as vre- 
ſaging his own death near at hand, cauſed a cer- 
tain admiration of himſelf in all, the valour of the 
man being well known, and the Fortune he had 
paſs'd; and it is aid, that when he left his Soul- 
diers to'come into Sinigalia, there to meet the 
Duke,that he did in a manner take his laſt leave of 
them to his Captains he recommended his houſe, 

. and the welfare thereof, and admoniſh'd his Ne- 
phews, that they ſhould not ſo much minde the 
oreat fortunes of their Family,as the valour of their 
Anceſtors. Theſe three then being come up to the 
Duke, and done their obeyſance, were receiv'd by 
him with a chearfull countenance, and preſently by 
thoſe who had charge to look to them, taken be- 
tween them. But when'the Duke ſaw that Olive- 
rotto was wanting, who had ſtaid with his men at 
Sinigalliaand attended before at the bread place 
by his Lodging, above the River, to keep them in 
order, and exerciſe them : . he wink'd upon Don 
Michael, to whom the care of Olverotto was com- 
mited that he ſhould take ſuch oxder that Oliverotto 
fhould not eſcape him. Whereupon Don Dan's 
rode 
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rode before, and being come to Oliverotto, told 
him, that now it was not a time to 'hold his men 
together out of their Lodgings 3 becauſe then they 
would be taken from them by the Dukes Soul 
diers, and therefore perſwaded him to ſend them 
to their Lodgings, and go with him to meet the 
Duke: which when Oliverotto had done, the 
Duke came, and having ſeen him, called him; 
to whom Oliverotts having made reverence, he 
joyn'd in troop with the reſt, and entred- into 
Sinigallig, where all diſmounting at the Dakes 
Lodging, enter'd with him into a private Cham- 
ber, they were held Priſoners to the Duke, who 
preſently got on horſe-back,and commanded that 
Oliverotto and the Orfinies Souldiers ſhould be all 
rifled., Oliverotto's were all pillag'd , by reaſon 
they were near at hand thoſe that belong'd to 
the Orſmi and the Vitelli, being mors remote, ha- 
ving before heard of the ruine of theig, Maſters, 
had time to get together, where calling to minde 
the valour and diſcipline of the Families of the 
Orſini and Vitelli, joyntly all in one body, in de- 
{pight of the Countrey, and their enemies power, 
they ſav'd themſelves. But the Dukes Souldiers 
not ſatisfied with the pillage of Oliverotto's Soul- 
diers, began to ſack Sinigallia, And had not the 
Duke by the death of many ſtopped their inſo- 
Ignce, they would utterly have fſack'd it, But 


" Night being come, and all ſtirs quiet, the Duke 


thought fit to pit Vitellozzo and Oliverotto to 
death, 4nd having brought them together, cauſed 
thei1 to be ſtrangled. Where neither of them 
{pake any thing worthy of their life paſt ; fex Vi- 
tellozzo praycd, that ſupplication ſhould be made 
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to. the Pape, to grant him a plenary Indulgence 
of all his ſins; Olzverotto much lamenting him- 
Felf, caſt all the fault of the injuries againſt the 
Duke on Vitellozzo*s back. Paul, and the Duke 
of Gravind were kept alive, till the Duke had 
word, that at Rome, the Pope. had laid hold on 
the Cardinal Orſimo, the Archbiſhop of Florence, 
and Maſter James of the Holy Croſs. After 
which news upon the 18 of  Jaxwary, at, the 
Caſtile of Piepe, they alſo were firangled in the 
like manner, ..- 
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